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dendum— 1 


e  following  changes  in  the  1977-78  catalog  should  be  noted  for  the  1978-79 
ar.  The  Centennial  Edition  of  the  Union  College  Catalog  will  be  published  in 
jcember  1978. 


ge6-7 
mmer-1978 


CALENDAR  1978-79 


e11,  Sunday 
e12,  Monday 

e16,  Friday 

e  30,  Friday 
■  7,  Friday 
•  10,  Monday 

14,  Friday 

29,  Friday 

;ust  4,  Friday 
;ust  5,  Saturday 

II  Semester 

;ust  25,  Friday 
;ust  26,  Saturday 
lust  27,  Sunday 


;ust  28,  Monday 
;ust  29,  Tuesday 
;ust  30,  Wednesday 
tember  2,  Saturday 
temper  9f  Saturday 

tember  26-28 
ober  6-7 
ober  12-14 
ober  21,  Saturday 

ober  29,  Sunday 
ober  30,  Monday 
.  30-Nov.  1 
ember  2,  Saturday 
ember  10,  Friday 
ember  24,  Thursday 
ember  8,  Friday 
18-20 
ember  21,  Thursday 


Dormitories  open  8  a.m.,  First  meal  at  5  p.m. 

Counseling  and  Registration,  9  a.m. 

Classes  begin  on  abbreviated  schedule 

Last  day  to  register  for  first  term  or  apply  for  August  graduation. 

Last  day  to  elect  credit/fail  option 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course 

Final  examinations  for  first  term 

Classes  begin  for  second  session. 

(Late  registration  in  Registrar's  Office) 

Last  day  to  register  for  second  session 

Last  day  to  elect  credit/fail  option 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course 

Final  examinations  for  second  term. 

Commencement,  10:30  a.m. 

Last  meal  at  noon,  dorms  close  at  4  p.m. 

1978 


Administrative  meetings 
Faculty  meeting  and  dinner 

Dormitories  open  at  8  a.m.,  first  meal  in  dining  hall  at  noon;  Parents  Orien- 
tation at  2  p.m.;  Reception  at  3  p.m. 
Continuation  of  student  orientation  and  counseling 
Registration 

Classes  begin  (MWF  week  schedule) 
Graduate  registration 

Last  day  to  add  a  class  or  apply  for  January  graduation. 
Record  date  for  determination  of  Fall  credit  load. 
Willson-Gross  Lectures  (classes  meet  regularly) 
Parents  Day  and  Founders  Convocation  (classes  meet  regularly) 
Daniel  Boone  Festival  (classes  meet  regularly) 

Fall  vacation  begins;  last  meal  in  dining  hall  at  noon;  dormitories  close  at 
4  p.m. 

Dormitories  re-open,  first  meal  served  at  5  p.m. 
Classes  resume  (MWF  week  schedule) 

Fall  counseling  sessions  scheduled  with  advisors  (classes  meet  regularly) 
Last  date  to  elect  credit/fail  option 
Registration  for  January  Interim 
No  classes  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
Last  day  to  drop  a  class 
Final  examinations 
Last  meal  served  in  dining  hall  at  noon;  dormitories  close  at  4  p.m. 
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2— Addendurr 
January  Interim  1979 

January  3,  Wednesday     Late  Registration  and  Classes  Begin 
January  5,  Friday  Last  Date  to  change  to  Credit/Fail  or  Register 

January  26,  Friday  Final  Examinations 

Spring  Semester  1979 

January  27,  Saturday  Counseling  and  Orientation  for  New  Students 

Organizational  Work  Days  for  Campus  Organizations 

January  29,  Monday  Registration 

January  30,  Tuesday  Classes  begin  (MWF  week  schedule) 

February  3,  Saturday  Graduate  Registration 

February  10,  Saturday  Last  day  to  add  a  class  or  apply  for  May  graduation 

March  17,  Saturday  Spring  Vacation  begins;  last  meal  in  Dining  Hall  at  noon;  dormitories  closi 
at  4  p.m. 

March  25,  Sunday  Dormitories  re-open;  first  meal  served  at  5  p.m. 

March  26,  Monday  Classes  Resume 

May  10,  Thursday  Honors  Day 

May  16-18  Final  Examinations 

May  20  Commencement 

May  21— June  2  May  Intersession 

Page  1 3 

Add  under  Student  Conduct 

The  Student  Code  defining  procedures  for  dealing  with  academic  dishonesty  is  found  in  the  studt 
handbook,  Union  and  You. 

Page  14 
Campus  Housing 

Two  dormitories  for  men  (Lakeside  and  Stevenson  Hall)  and  one  dormitory  for  women  (Pfeiffer)  a 
available  for  students  under  a  single  or  double  room  occupancy  contract.  Thirty-one  apartments  a 
available  for  married  students. 

The  dormitories  are  closed  during  vacation  periods.  The  Dean  of  Students  assists  students  wl 
wish  to  remain  in  Barbourville  for  full-time  work-study  assignments  or  student  teaching  in  findii 
suitable  off-campus  housing. 

Page  16 

Developmental  Studies  Program 

The  Developmental  Studies  Program  is  designed  to  help  students  to  become  more  successful 
their  college  studies.  Through  this  program  the  college  has  recognized  that  each  entering  stude 
has  different  strengths  and  weaknesses.  It  is  the  sum  total  of  these  strengths  and  weaknesses  th 
either  leads  to  success  or  failure  in  college  study.  Some  of  the  common  weaknesses  are  readin 
writing,  and  math  skills,  as  well  as  personal  skills  such  as  time  management  and  goal  setting. 

The  college  has  developed  a  mandatory  program  for  students  who  meet  each  of  the  followif 
three  criteria: 


jdendum— 3 

1 .  1 2  or  below,  or  350  or  below  on  the  ACT  and  SAT  English  and  Verbal  Scores,  respectively. 

2.  1 5  or  below,  or  400  or  below  on  the  ACT  and  SAT  Math  and  Quantitative  Scores. 

3.  25th  percentile  or  below  on  the  McGraw-Hill  Reading  Test  in  the  total  reading  score. 

Students  are  required  to  take  the  ACT  or  SAT  before  their  first  registration  in  college.  The 
Graw-Hill  will  be  administered  during  the  college's  orientation  program.  Students  who  do  not 
et  criteria  for  entrance  into  the  mandatory  block  may  elect  to  take  one  or  more  of  the  courses 
t  may  meet  their  individual  needs  after  consultation  with  their  academic  advisor. 

The  mandatory  program  includes  the  following  four  courses,  each  carrying  3  semester  hours  of 

dit:  >j 

1.  English  110  —  A  course  in  basic  writing  skills  of  progressing  complexity  beginning  with  the  [i 
sentence  and  ending  with  the  theme.  3  semester  hours  ^ 

2.  Math  100  —  This  course  includes  a  review  of  the  real  number  system  and  topics  selected  from  r™ 
the  following:  logic,  graphs,  algebraic  equations,  ratio  and  percent,  probability,  exponents  and  j£ 
radicals,  logarithms,  and  the  definition  of  trigonometric  functions.  3  semester  hours  ^ 

3.  General  Studies  101  —  Developmental  Reading  is  designed  to  help  students  increase  their 
reading  levels  to  more  effectively  handle  the  reading  loads  required  in  college.  The  student's 
reading  level  will  be  evaluated  thoroughly  to  determine  the  entry  level  of  each  student.  3 
semester  hours  »j 

4.  General  Studies  102  —  The  Seminar:  The  Successful  Student  is  designed  to  provide  students  UU 
with  the  necessary  support  that  understands  their  situation  to  be  a  developmental  process.  It  mmi 
will  aid  students  in  their  development  in  areas  such  as  goal  setting,  life/work  planning,  values  Q 
clarification,  organizational  skills,  time  management,  progress  evaluation,  knowledge  of  ^ 
institutional  resources  and  their  use,  and  positive  attitudes  toward  learning.  3  semester  hours 
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idergraduate  Expenses  (per  semester) 

"uition  (10  to  17  semester  hours)* $1050.00  « 

loom  (double  occupancy) 160.00 

'rivate  Room 225.00  ^ 

rd  (19  meal  week) 350.00  (J 

ull  Time  Students  ^ 

Activity  Fee*** 15.00 

Total  for  Boarding  Student* 1575.00 

Total  for  Non-Boarding  Student** 1065.00  ^ 

•art-time  tuition  for  all  registration  under  ten  or 

ibove  seventeen  semester  hours,  per  semester  hour 40.00 

Undergraduate  students  over  the  age  of  50  pay  50%  of  the  established  tuition  rate) 
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raduate  Expenses  i 

Graduate  tuition,  per  semester  hour 45.00  O 

u 

mmer  Session  Expenses  ^     Z 

"uition,  undergraduate,  per  semester  hour 40.00  O 

'uition,  graduate,  per  semester  hour 45.00  2 

"uition,  High  School  Special,  per  semester  hour 20.00  3 

loom  (double  occupancy)  each  term 50.00 

rivate  room,  each  term 70.00 

Joard  (21  meal  week)  each  term 120.00  ^ 

toard  (14  meal  week  -  Mon.  breakfast  -  Friday  lunch)  each  term 100.00  ■■ 
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4— Addendu 
Page  29 

Other  Expenses 

Change  audit  fee,  per  semester  hour,  to  $15.00 
Add:  Graduation  fee  for  Ed.S.  degree $30.00 

Terms  of  Payment 

Add:  The  Board  of  Trustees  reserves  the  right  to  adjust  charges  at  any  time,  but  would  do  so  o 
under  conditions  of  extreme  necessity. 


Page  46 

Proficiency  Examinations 

Substitute  following  regulation  and  procedure: 

1.  The  student  will  apply  for  credit  by  examination  at  the  Office  of  Experiential  Learning  i 
Community  Services.  An  initial  screening  interview  will  be  conducted  and  the  division  ch 
person  and  appropriate  faculty  member  will  be  consulted  to  determine  if  an  evaluation  see 
feasible. 

2.  If  an  evaluation  is  feasible,  the  student  will  take  a  completed  application  form  to  the  fact 
member  and  arrange  for  an  evaluation  date.  The  faculty  member  will  prepare  an  evaluat 
procedure,  carry  out  the  evaluation,  and  report  the  results  to  the  Office  for  Experiential  Learn 
and  Community  Services. 

3.  Reported  results  will  include  a  recommendation  as  to  whether  or  not  credit  should  be  aware 
and  a  description  of  the  evaluation  procedure  and  student  performance.  This  material  will 
maintained  on  file  in  the  Office  for  Experiential  Learning  and  Community  Services. 

4.  The  recommendation  and  evaluation  description  will  be  forwarded  to  the  division  chairperson 
a  designated  representative  for  review.  If  the  division  representative  does  not  concur,  the  faci 
member,  designated  representative  (if  there  is  one),  and  the  division  chairperson  will  meet  w 
the  Director  of  the  Office  for  Experiential  Learning  and  Community  Services  to  seek  a  resolutioi 

5.  Successful  completion  of  a  challenge  examination  will  be  reported  to  the  Registrar  by  the  off 
director  and  will  be  recorded  as  "Credit"  on  the  transcript.  An  unsuccessful  challenge  will  not 
recorded. 

6.  Students  enrolled  in  a  course  may  request  a  challenge  examination  only  within  the  period  whe 
new  course  may  be  added. 

7.  Challenge  examinations  may  not  be  used  to  repeat  a  course  or  remove  an  "F"  from  the  transcri| 

Page  47 

Substitute  following  statement  for  Paragraph  4. 

4.  The  equivalent  of  12  semester  hours  of  a  single  foreign  language  not  native  to  the  student 
required  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree.  Six  of  these  hours  may  be  applied  toward  I 
Humanities  general  requirement.  Equivalency  shall  be  determined  by  the  successful  complet'n 
of  the  fourth  college  course  of  the  language.  Students  with  prior  training  in  that  language  at  tl 
high  school  level  may  be  eligible  for  advanced  placement  in  the  sequence  of  courses  and  me 
the  requirement  with  less  than  twelve  credit  hours. 

Religion  majors  may  substitute  a  year  of  Hebrew  and  a  year  of  Greek  for  the  langua 
requirement  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

Change  Paragraph  3  (I)  to  English  111-112 6  hoi 


idendum— 5 

ge55 

common  courses  in  Accounting  major,  replace  Office  Ad.  261  (Office  Machines)  with  Bus.  Ad. 
I  (Business  Mathematics  &  Office  Machines) 

ge  56,  57,  58 

ninate  Office  Ad.  261  as  a  requirement  in  the  majors  of:  Office  Administration  (BS),  Accounting 
\S),  Office  Administration  (AAS),  Medical  Secretarial  Administration  (AAS),  and  Diploma  in  Office 
ministration. 

ge59  g 

ange  title  of  Business  Admin.  152  to  Business  Mathematics  &  Office  Machines  -  and  offerings  to  -3 

th  Fall  and  Spring  semesters.  Description  addition:  "Includes  the  use  of  office  calculating  h- 

chines."  Z 

LU 
w  course:  Business  Admin  285/485  Business  Internship.  Offered  both  semesters  for  3-6  credit  ^ 

urs.  Description:  Provides  work  experience  in  actual  businesses  in  the  Barbourville  area.  Highly 
:ommended  for  Seniors. 


ge61 

w  Course:  Economics  252  Regional  Economic  Development  (3)  (S) 

"Regional  economic  development  with  special  emphasis  on  the  Appalachian  region  of  the  U.S. 

since  the  187(ys." 

lete:  Office  Administration  261  —  Office  Machines 

ge62 

ange  Office  Admin.  361  to  "Fall"  offering. 
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ge  63  • 

jstitute  the  following  procedures  under  "Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  >■ 

igram."  g 

1.  Formal  written  application,  preferably  during  the  Sophomore  year,  or  during  the  semester  in  3 
which  the  student  takes  the  first  professional  education  course.  Application  forms  may  be 
obtained  in  the  Department  of  Education  office. 


z 


2.  Completion  of  at  least  forty  semester  hours  of  college  credit  with  a  grade  point  standing  of  at  ^ 
least  2.25.  jr 

3.  Moral,  social,  and  ethical  behavior  commensurate  with  the  acceptable  standards  in  the  school  — 
community  as  well  as  in  the  community  at  large.  uj 

4.  The  physical  and  mental  factors  associated  with  teaching  effectiveness.  ^ 

5.  Recommendation  of  four  faculty  members.  j 

6.  Evidence  of  appropriate  level  of  ability  in  written  and  oral  communication.  -J 

7.  General  factors  relating  to  teaching  effectiveness  including  reading  proficiency,  personality  O 
factors,  and  general  aptitude  for  teaching.  ^ 

8.  Completion  of  Education  241,  Introduction  to  Education.  2 

9.  Acceptance  by  the  Teacher  Education  Committee  of  the  college.  Q 

ge63  3 

istitute  the  following  new  procedures  under  "Requirements  for  Admission  to  Student  Teaching."  ^ 

1.  Formal  written  application  by  mid-term  of  the  semester  preceding  the  planned  student  ^« 

teaching.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Department  of  Education  office.  2£ 
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6-Addendu 

2.  Completion  of  at  least  90  semester  hours  of  credit  with  at  least  a  2.25  grade  point  average 
all  courses  attempted  and  2.25  in  all  work  attempted  in  the  area,  major,  or  minor  fields 
which  certification  is  sought. 

3.  Completion  of  all  required  professional  education  courses  with  an  academic  standing  of 
least  2.25. 

4.  Completion  of  at  least  75%  of  the  course  work  for  the  teaching  major  or  area  of  concentrati 
if  student  teaching  is  to  be  done  in  this  specialization;  or  completion  of  all  the  course  work 
the  teaching  minor  if  student  teaching  is  to  be  done  in  the  minor  area. 

5.  Moral,  social,  and  ethical  behavior  acceptable  in  the  school  community  as  well  as  in  t 
community  at  large. 

6.  A  valid  and  current  medical  examination  which  includes  a  tuberculosis  test  filed  with  I 
Teacher  Education  Committee. 

7.  Recommendation  of  departments  in  which  teaching  fields  are  sought. 

8.  Maintenance  of  good  standing  since  admission  to  the  teacher  education  program. 

9.  Completion  of  institutional  prerequisites  with  respects  to  time  in  residence  and  pre-studt 
teaching  laboratory  experiences. 

10.  Acceptance  by  the  Teacher  Education  Committee  of  the  college. 

Page  63 

Under  Elementary  Education  Curriculum,  change  requirement  from  "English  Composition"  to  Engl 
111-112  (with  grades  of  "C"  or  higher). 

Page  64 

Add  item  I 

F.  Physical  Education  service  course 1  semester  h( 

Item  III  - 1  should  be  3  semester  hours  of  credit. 

Under  Secondary  Education  Curriculum,  change  requirement  from  "English  Composition"  to  Engl 
111-112  (with  grades  of  "C"  or  higher). 

Add  Item  I 

C.  Physical  Education  service  course 1  semester  he 

Page  66 

Education  341  -  Add  prerequisite  of  Education  241  &  admission  to  ed.  program. 

Page  67 

Education  351  -  add  prerequisite  of  Education  241  &  admission  to  ed.  program. 
Education  361  -  add  prerequisite  of  Education  241  &  admission  to  ed.  program. 
Education  362  -  add  prerequisite  of  Education  361  for  elementary  majors  and  permission 

instructor  for  English  majors. 
Education  433-434  -  add  prerequisite:  See  page  63  for  regulations 
Education  453-454  -  add  prerequisite:  See  page  63  for  regulations 

Add  footnote:  There  is  a  $50  fee  in  addition  to  regular  tuition  for  elementary  or  secondary  studc 
teaching,  and  a  $10  fee  for  student  teaching  in  special  education. 


Page  68 

Under  Special  Education  Curriculum,  change  requirement  from  "English  Composition"  to  English  11 
112  (with  grades  of  "C"  or  higher.) 

Item  l-D  should  read  12  semester  hours 


lendum— 7 

e69 

lge  item  H  to  read: 

Education  433-434  Supervised  Teaching  in  the  Elem.  School 10  semester  hours 

Special  Ed.  433  Supervised  Teaching  in  Special  Educ 6  semester  hours 

lge  item  I  to  read:  Physical  Education  320  Adaptive  P.E. 

Special  Education  433  Supervised  Student  Teaching  in  Special  Education  (S)     (6) 

boratory  experience  with  children  in  special  education  programs  in  the  public  schools, 
ipervision  by  a  classroom  teacher  for  a  period  of  six  weeks.  Prerequisites:  Education  433-434. 

B70  u 

irements  for  a  major  in  Home  Economics  should  read  "in  addition  to  Chemistry  111,  112,  131,  y*. 

1 32."  Z 

uu 

to  Humanities  requirements  under  vocational  certification  "Art  373"  —  Art  History.  ^ 

z 

£71  — 

>r  natural  science  requirement  in  vocational  certification  program,  change  to  read  Chemistry  UJ 

112, 131,  and  132 -total  of  12  hours.  [jj 

-J 
—I 

£75  O 

te:  U 

lysical  Education  275  -  Principles  of  Dance  -y 

lysical  Education  471  •  Seminar  in  Conducting  P.E.  Activities  /-s 

ige  Physical  Education  420  to  Physical  Education  320.  ^ 

;r  requirements  for  a  major  in  Recreation,  add  "at  least  six  credit  hours  in  Recreation  485  -  Field  ID 

•ience  and  delete  that  course  from  the  elective  hours. 

• 

?76  * 

itute  "Folk  Dancing"  for  "Principles  of  Dance"  in  the  requirements  for  the  AAS  degree  in  ZZ. 

ation.  r^ 

z 

uu 

i77  ^ 

o  course  description  of  Art  21 1  —  (Odd  years  only)  -j 

Art  373  -  Art  History  (S)     (3)     (H) 

The  intensive  study  of  major  movements,  personalities,  and  styles  of  architecture,  painting,  ^ 

sculpture  of  world  art.  (Even  years  only)  yy 

—I 

Substitute  for  requirements  for  a  major  in  Drama  and  Speech:  Thirty-six  semester  hours,  S~ 

ling  Drama  251,  321  or  English  325,  331,  332,  352,  365,  366,  451  and  Speech  131,  231,  241,  and  ^ 

*\  course  in  dramatic  literature  selected  from  approved  offerings  in  either  the  Drama  or  English  2 

is  recommended  as  an  elective.  Q 

■78  ? 

Speech  241  Voice  Production  (S)     (3)     (H) 

Study  of  the  vocal  mechanism  and  voice  production  with  major  emphasis  on  individual  drill  to  • 

make  noticeable  improvement  in  the  voice  of  each  student.  Use  of  the  International  Phonetic  ^ 

Alphabet  to  aid  student  in  diagnosing  his  own  and  others'  voice  defects.  (Odd  years  only)  *£ 

CE  IN  KENTUCKY  •  UNION  COLLEGE  •  UNION  COLLEGE  IN*V 
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Speech  341  Debate  (S)     (3) 

The  study  and  practice  of  formal  debating.  Case  preparation  and  methods  of  argumentat 
using  the  national  college  debate  topic  for  the  year.  Designed  to  help  students  think  m 
clearly,  organize  their  ideas  more  effectively,  and  present  their  conclusions  more  persuasiw 
(Even  years  only) 

Page  85 

Add:  English  325  British  Drama-20th  Century  (F)     (3) 

To  study  and  discuss  modern  issues  and  modern  society  as  shown  in  works  of  the  mod 
British  and  Irish  theatre  and  to  consider  the  contribution  of  typical  writers  both  to  the  the; 
and  society.  (Even  years  only) 

Page  92 

Substitute  for  requirements  for  a  major  in  Biology:  Thirty  semester  hours  to  include  Biok 

131,  132,  and  361.  Sixteen  hours  must  be  chosen  from  the  following:  Biology  231,  233,  234,  24 
315,  331,  and  332.  Twelve  of  the  30  hours  in  the  major  must  be  in  courses  listed  as  300  level 
above  and  must  include  either  Biology  331  or  332.  Twelve  semester  hours  in  chemistry  are  requir 
including  Chemistry  111,  112,  131,  and  132.  Eight  semester  hours  in  physics  are  required  includ 
Physics  111,  112,  213,  and  214  or  the  equivalent.  Seven  semester  hours  in  mathematics  or  statis 
are  required. 

Page  92 

Change  credit  hours  in  Biology  321,  322,  and  323  to:  (2-5  each) 

Page  93 

Change  credit  hours  in  Biology  495  to:  (1-3) 

Change  Chemistry  122  (General  Chemistry  Laboratory)  to  two  one  credit  courses  numbered  131  a 

132.  Concurrent  enrollment  in  Chemistry  111  is  required  for  Chemistry  131  and  in  Chemistry  112 
Chemistry  132. 

Page  104 

Change  History  241  to:  (Odd  years  only) 

Change  History  311  to:  (Even  years  only) 

Change  History  312  to:  (Even  years  only) 

Change  History  313  to:  Reconstruction:  Populism,  Progressiveism,  and  World  War  I  (Odd  years  on 

Change  History  330,  331,  and  332  to  a  sequence  offering  —  one  course  each  semester. 

Change  History  345  to:  (Spring  Offering) 

Change  History  421  to:  Jacksonian  America:  Age  of  Disorder  (S)  (Odd  years  only) 

Change  History  470  to:  Twentieth  Century  America  (F)  (Even  years  only) 

Change  Political  Science  311  to  Political  Science  211. 
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A  campus-wide  network  of  telephones  enables  the  caller  to  reach  any  administrative  or  staff  office  t 
dialing  the  central  switchboard.  After  1 1  p.m.,  emergency  calls  for  students  may  be  directed  to  the 
dormitory  counselor. 

Central  Switchboard (606)  546-4151 

Counselor,  Pfeiffer  Hall (606)  546-3421 

Counselor,  Lakeside  Hall (606)  546-4849 

Counselor,  Stevenson  Hall  (606)  546-3659 


Union  College  is  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  the 
Kentucky  State  Department  of  Education,  and  approved  by  the  University  Senate  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church. 

It  is  the  policy  of  UnionCollege  nottodiscriminateonthebasisof  sex,  race,  color,  handicap, 
or  national  and  ethnic  origin  in  the  admission  of  students  or  in  its  administration  of 
educational  programs,  scholarships,  loan  programs,  athletic  participation,  or  other  school - 
administered  programs.  Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  Mr.  Edward  Black,  Affirmative 
Action  Coordinator. 


wty  flourishes  in  new  programs 


A  College  With  A  Mission 


n  College  recognizes  its  mission 
jrve  in  a  manner  which  will 
h  your  life  and  living  conditions. 

achieve  this  mission  Union 
istraditional  liberal  arts  courses 

a  strong  program  of  career 
ince  and  emphasizes  on-the- 
aining.  We  have  a  word  for  the 
r;  it's  called  "experiential" 
ation.  This  promotes  and 
tures   credit  for   learning  that 

place  outside  the  classroom. 

you  will   gain  a   measure  of 


maturity  and  practical  experience 
which  will  distinguish  you  from 
graduates  who  wait  until  after 
graduation  for  work  experience. 

You  will  find  the  campus 
atmosphere  stimulates  intellectual 
curiosity  and  academic  competence, 
encourages  commitmenttoChristian 
ideals,  and  supports  the  development 
of  the  spiritual,  social,  and  physical 
resources  needed  to  live  creatively 
and  wholesomely  in  a  changing 
world. 


Registration  is  a  day  of  decision 


Career  Oriented  Programs 


He's  learning  on-the-job 


Under  Special  Programs,  beginni 
on  page  eighteen,  you  will  findt 
many  ways  inwhichUnionwill  ass 
you  in  getting  the  most  out  of  y< 
college  opportunities. 

Career  Planning,  Guidance  a 
Placement,  Developmental  Studi 
Experiential  Education,  and  Pr 
Learning  Credits  are  some  of  t 
programs  designed  to  help  you. 

You  will  find  learning  at  Union 
not  just  confined  to  the  campi 
There  are  exciting  opportunities  c 
campus  with  the  Washingt 
Semester,  the MACCI  Biological  Fii 
Center  on  Norris  Lake,  nucl< 
studies  at  Oak  Ridge,  project  AHE/ 
with  the  U.S.  Army,  and  1 
Appalachian  Semester. 

The  latter  program  is  particula 
appealing  to  students  of  ot 
colleges  who  come  for  one  semes 
and  then  transfer  their  credits  back 
their  own  college.  These  studei 
testify  their  Appalachian  Semestei 
a  tremendous  experience  often 
profound  effect  on  their  lives,  for  th 
come  to  Union  to  study,  work,  a 
help  people.  Especially  important  I" 
been  their  interaction  with  childr 
in  Head  Start,  but  they  have  ma 


This  is  a  computer  age 


3  are  opportunities  to  serve 

ir  experiences  in  the  coal  mines, 
he  clinics  and  social  welfare 
icies,  and,  not  the  least,  in  the 
jtif ul  hollows  and  forests  of  the 
alachian  mountains  themselves. 


They  are  both  learning 


You  can  develop  a  green  thumb 


ision  encompasses  many  talents 


Drama  is  a  fun  affair  at  Union 


The  music  department  performs  extensively 


jious  activities  fulfill  many 


Volunteers  contribute  their  time 


Many  activities  will  permit  you  to 
exercise  your  talents,  expand  your 
views,  or  just  blow  off  steam. 

There  are  social  clubs,  course- 
related  organizations,  publications 
and  religious  activities  to  give 
meaning  to  your  idle  hours. 

In  matters  of  social  policy  Union 
College  is  guided  by  the  Social  Creed 
of  the  United  Methodist  Church. 


Hence  is  rewarded 


lent  talent  finds  many  outlets 


Learning  to  Live  On  Your  Owi 


Hobbies  have  a  value 


You  make  your  own  choices 


The  college  experience  of  living 
apart  from  home  and  family  is  a 
course  not  found  in  the  curriculum.  It 
is,  however,  a  valuable  contribution 
to  learning  for  it  builds  self-reliance, 
and  the  confidence  in  oneself 
necessary  to  face  life  on  one's  own. 


Foreign  students  add  variety 


Friendships  are  formed  from  common  interests 


dy  habits  are  built  on  self-discipline 


Union  College  Is  Fun! 


Many  enjoy  the  pool 


College  can  bef  un?  You  bet  it  can.  y 
Union  you  will  join  a  group  of  gu1 
and  gals  with  whom  you  will  bui 
life-long  friendships basedonmutu 
experiences  and  love  of  alma  mate 

You  will  enjoy  broadening  yo 
point  of  view  with  those  of  oth 
areas  of  this  wide  world.  And  thi 
will  profit  from  knowing  you. 


ll  ■< 

c 
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The  Rec  hall  is  popular 


A  balanced  education 


Needed — a  dripless  paint 


rk  shared  goes  faster 


pause  that  refreshes  in  the  student  center 
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Rain  is  no  deterrent 


There  Are  Athletics  For  All 


Both  men  and  women  participate  in 
a  full  program  of  intercollegiate  and 
intramural  sports  at  Union.  The 
college  is  active  in  the  KIAC 
(Kentucky  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Conference)  and  the  NAIA  (National 


Association     of     Intercollegiat 
Athletics). 

The  program  includes  both  tear 
and  individual  sports  for  all,  ad 
everyone  is  urged  to  participate. 
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le  out  for  strategy 
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The  fast  break  scores 


ccer  is  fast  gaining  in  popularity 
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1 907  was  a  year  of  growth 


Starting  A  Second  Century 


Union  is  celebrating  its  Centennial 
Year  i  n  1 979!  A  year-long  program  of 
activities  involves  students,  faculty, 
alumni,  trustees  and  friends. 

Union  College  was  founded  in  1879 
by  a  group  of  progressive  citizens  of 
Barbourville  who  formed  a  stock 
company  and  secured  the  main  part 
of  the  present  campus.  In  1880  the 
first  building  was  formally  opened  on 
the  site  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Classroom  Building. 

The  college  was  purchased  by  the 
Kentucky  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1 886, 
and  Daniel  Stevenson,  was  made 
President  of  the  reorganized 
institution.  A  major  bequest  from 
Mrs.     Fanny     Speed     led    to    the 


construction  of  Speed  Hal 
Stevenson  Hall,  and  the  Classrooi 
Building. 

The  college  department  wi 
discontinued  in  1908  and  for  eigl 
years  the  institution  was  maintaine 
as  a  Junior  College,  an  academy,  an 
an  elementary  school.  It  became 
bona  fide  college  again  in  th 
Presidency  of  Ezra  T.  Franklin,  wh 
inaugurated  a  program 
development  during  which  th 
Memorial  Gymnasium  and  a  horn 
for  the  President  were  built.  In  192 
the  College  was  accredited  by  th 
University  of  Kentucky  as  a  four-yec 
college  of  A  grade. 

President     John     0.     Gros 
emphasized  the  improvement  of  th 


iculum  and  the  building  of  a 
ng  faculty.  In  1931  Union  was 
•edited  by  the  University  Senate 
he  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  1932  full  accreditation  was 
ized  when  it  was  made  a  member 
the  Southern  Association  of 
eges  and  Schools.  The  Board  of 
ents  of  the  U  niversity  of  the  State 
lew  York  placed  Union  College  on 
iccredited  list  in  1937. 

i  Conway  Boatman's  twenty-one 
'S  of  leadership,  the  college 
ieved  marked  progress  in  both  its 
cational  and  plant  improvement 
jrams.  Seven  new  buildings  were 
ipletedand  others  were  enlarged, 
curriculum  was  expanded, 
owment  funds  were  increased, 
a  markedly  improved  program  of 
jlty  salaries  and  benefits  was 
pted. 

lahlon  A.  Miller waselectedtothe 
jidency  in  1959.  In  1960 a  Master 
krts  in  Education  degree  program 
;  introduced  and  plant  expansion 
tinued  with  the  development  of 
ege  Park,  a  faculty  residential 
a,  followed  by  the  construction  of 


SPEED  HALL,  the  oldest  building  standing  on 
the  Campus. 

additional  student  housing,  a 
physical  education  building  and  a 
student  center.  The  latest  addition,  a 
science  center,  was  completed  in 
1973. 

The  college  has  always  accepted  a 
special  mission  to  Appalachia,  a 
thrust  that  is  now  being 
strengthened  with  unique  academic 
programs  based  on  regional 
characteristics,  expanded  student 
financial  aid,  student  community 
service  projects,  and  new  career- 
oriented  curricula. 


tree-shaded  campus  with  US25E  at  top  right 
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An  Invitation  To  Excellence 


The  doors  of  Union  College  are  open 
to  all  who  aspire  to  a  more  fulfilling 
life,  without  regard  to  race,  color,  sex, 
handicap,  national  or  ethnic  origin. 

Affiliated  with  The  United 
Methodist  Church,  Union  is  a 
nonsectarian,     co-educational 


institution  with  four  y< 
undergraduate  courses  plus 
graduate  program. 

There  is  an  open  invitation  to 
prospective  students  to  arrange 
visit  to  the  campus  by  calling  t 
admissions  office  (606/546-4151 


*r-  > 


President  Miller  inspects  formal  moonwear 


SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 
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SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 


While  retaining  many  traditional  values 
in  liberal  arts  and  pre-professional 
programs,  Union  College  also  strives  to 
be  unique  and  innovative  in  its  approach 
to  collegiate  education.  These  special 
programs  offer  non-traditional 
approaches  to  the  earning  of  credit, 
avenues  of  tailoring  the  student's 
education  to  his  or  her  particular  needs 
and  interests,  and  experiences  and 
training  in  areas  not  ordinarily  found  in 
the  small  college. 

Advanced  Placement 

Students  at  Union  College  who  have  had 
superior  preparation  in  certain  curricular 
areas  have  regularly  been  placed  in  advanced 
course  sections.  I  n  certain  cases  credit  will  be 
given  by  an  examination  administered  by  the 
Head  of  the  Department.  The  college  will  also 
grant  academic  credit  to  those  incoming 
freshmen  who  have  successfully  participated 
in  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
Interested  students  should  consult  the 
publication  "Advanced  Placement  Program" 
of  the  College  Board  Advanced  Placement 
Examinations,  Box  592,  Princeton,  N.J.,  and 
their  High  School  Guidance  Counselors. 
Further  information  on  the  program  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Registrar  or  the  Director  of 
Admissions. 


Advanced  Placement 
for  Veterans 

Academic  credit  is  granted  to  veterans  for 
advanced  placement,  in  accordance  with  the 
American  Council  on  Education.  Up  to  60 
semester  hours  may  be  granted,  on  a 
combined  basis,  from  College  Level 
Examination  Program  (CLEP)  tests,  courses 
approved  by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Institute, 
credit  from  service  schools,  and 
correspondence  and  extension  courses. 
Veterans  with  over  one  year  of  active  duty  are 
automatically  awarded  eight  semester  hours 
of  elective  credit  toward  graduation. 


Project  AHEAD 

Union  College  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States  Army  to  participate  in 
Project  AHEAD.  Under  this  project,  qualified 
young  men  and  women  may  enroll  in  Union  at 
the  same  time  they  enlist  in  the  Army,  with  the 


Army  paying  75%  tuition  assistance  for  coll 
credits  earned  while  on  active  duty. 

A  Career  Planner  will  be  assigned  to  o 
counseling  to  the  soldier/student  and 
maintain  contact  with  him  while  he  is  serv 
in  the  Army.  The  Career  Planner  advises 
soldier  of  the  educational  opportuni 
available  at  the  installation  where  he 
stationed  and  advises  him  concerning  th 
courses  that  will  apply  to  his  curriculum 
Union  College.  Oncethe  soldier  returnstof 
time  college  life  he  is  entitled  to  up  to 
months  of  educational  benefits  through 
Veterans  Administration  to  complete 
education. 

Union  College  accepts  up  to  thirty  semes 
of  CLEP  credits,  provides  eight  semester  ho 
of  credit  for  military  service,  and  awa 
additional  credit  for  approved  military  train 
courses. 

For  more  information  on  Project  AHE 
contact  your  nearest  Army  representative 
the  Coordinator  of  Career  Planning  at  Un 
College. 


January  Interim  Term 

During  the  January  Interim  term,  spe< 
projects  and  courses  are  offered,  both  on  a 
off  campus.  Students  may  select  certain  wo 
study  arrangements,  foreign  study  proje< 
regular  courses,  and  independent  stt 
projects.  The  tentative  schedule  for 
January  Interim  is  available  in  the  spring,  a 
final  decisions  and  registration  take  pis 
about  October  1.  The  January  Interim 
intended  to  provide  students  with  unusual  a 
challenging  opportunities  to  broaden  a 
further  their  education. 

College  for  High  School 
Students 


Superior  high  school  students,  reco 
mended  by  their  Principals,  are  permitted 
take  certain  college  freshman  courses  int 
summer  sessions  between  their  junior  a 
senior  years  in  high  school  and  between  thi 
graduation  and  the  opening  of  the  regular  f 
semester.  Credit  earned  in  these  courses  v\ 
be  recorded  after  the  student  has  bet 
regularly  admitted  to  college  following  r 
graduation  from  high  school.  Selected  hii 
school  students  may  also  elect  some  cours 
during  their  senior  year.  Special  tuition  rat 
are  available  to  such  students  at  50%  of  tl 
established  summer  rate. 
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ACCI  and  Oak  Ridge 

ograms 


on   College    is    a    member    of    the    Mid 

talachia  College  Council,  Inc.,  a  consortium 
welve  colleges.  This  consortium  performs 
iy  functions,  but  there  are  two  of  special 
demic  significance  which  provide  unusual 
ortunities  for  Union  College  students. 
.  Since  1968,  a  series  of  special  honors 
seminars  has  been  conducted  at  the  Oak 
Ridge  (Tenn.)  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies 
for  selected  MACCI  majors  in  biology, 
chemistry,  and  physics  and  social 
sciences.  These  students,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Oak  Ridge  Institute's 
professional  staff,  conduct  experiments 
with  specialized  equipment  in  the  realm 
of  nuclear  studies.  Arrangements  are 
planned  that  will  provide  summer 
employment  at  the  Institute  as  research 
assistants  for  qualified  students  of  the 
twelve  Council  colleges. 
.  MACCI  owns  and  operates  a  Biological 
Field  Center  on  Norris  Lake  near 
LaFollette,  Tennessee.  Academic  study  at 
the  Center  is  carried  out  during  the 
summer  terms,  and  correlated  with 
courses  in  the  biology  department  at 
Union  College.  Nearby  mountains  and 
many  historic  places  are  easily  accessible 
for  excursions  and  picnics.  An  organized 
recreational  program  on  the  campus, 
with  swimming  pool  and  tennis  courts,  is 
available  to  students. 


ashington  Semester 

der  an  agreement  with  the  American 
versity  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Union  College 
ticipates  in  the  Washington  Semester 
gram.  Students  selected  to  study  under  this 
gram  spend  a  full  semester  of  their  junior  or 
ior  year  in  Washington  and  are  enrolled  at 
American  University.  This  program  affords 
dents  an  opportunity  to  continue  their 
lege  education  while  observing  the 
ration  of  government  and  international 
ncies  in  the  nation's  capital.  Detailed 
>rmation  on  the  program  may  be  obtained 
n  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  History 
I  Political  Science.  (See  the  financial  aid 
tion  for  the  special  Robison  Political 
snce  Scholarship.) 

>palachian  Regional 
udies 

lecting  the  college's  primary  mission  of 

roving  the  quality  of  life  of  the  Appalachian 


people,  Union  is  developing  a  multi-faceted 
Appalachian  Regional  Studies  Program.  One 
or  more  components  of  the  program  should  be 
of  interest  to  all  students.  The  program  seeks 
to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  people, 
culture,  and  socio-economic  conditions  of  the 
mountain  area;  to  provide  opportunities  for 
direct  service,  research  and  personal 
experience  in  the  region;  to  provide  the  skills 
and  critical  understanding  needed  to  work  in 
this  age;  and  to  help  the  student  develop 
understanding  of  himself  and  others. 

The  Program  at  present  consists  of  the 
Appalachian  Semester,  Environmental 
Studies,  and  ALCOR,  each  outlined  in  detail 
below,  and  of  various  academic  courses, 
identified  in  appropriate  departmental  and 
division  course  listings.  The  student  will  find 
here  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  the 
history,  politics,  music,  natural  resources, 
economics,  and  other  aspects  of  the  society, 
which  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  no  matter 
where  he  or  she  may  live  later. 


Appalachian  Semester 

The  Appalachian  Semester,  which  is 
operated  twice  yearly  during  the  fall  and  spring 
terms,  is  a  unique  interdisciplinary  academic 
program  in  which  mature  second  semester 
sophomore,  junior  and  senior  students  from 
Union  College  and  other  institutions 
throughout  the  United  States  devote  their  full 
time  to  studying  the  Appalachian  region  —  its 
strengths,  problems  and  challenges.  Students 
earn  a  total  of  fifteen  semester  hours  of 
academic  credit.  Nine  hours  of  credit  are 
offered  in  sociology  at  the  upper  division  level, 
and  six  hours  are  offered  at  either  the  lower  or 
upper  division  level  for  field  work  in  a  variety  of 
disciplines.  Field  work  may  be  either 
experiential  learning  of  a  regional  nature  in  a 
local  service  agency  or  other  institutional 
setting,  or  it  may  be  directed  study  in  the  region 
at  large.  The  program  is  designed  to  combine 
interdisciplinary  classroom  experiences  and 
on-the-scene  community  experiences  into  a 
"living-learning"  situation  where  total 
involvement  of  students  and  faculty  may  take 
place. 

Opportunities  are  provided  to  discuss  with 
local  and  regional  leaders  assets  and  problems 
of  the  region,  and  field  trips  are  coordinated 
with  seminar  discussions  in  order  to  involve 
participants  on  the  spot  with  current  regional 
issues.  Following  an  orientation  of 
approximately  four  weeks,  students  travel  into 
the  area  and  learn  through  independent  study 
or  work  in  a  variety  of  private  and  public  service 
settings. 

Course  descriptions  are  included  in  the 
curriculum  section  of  this  catalog.  Detailed 
information     and     application     forms     arr 
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available    from    the    Director,    Appalachian 
Semester,  Union  College. 

Environmental  Studies 


Career  Planning,  Academic 
Advising,  and 

Placement  Services 


Union  College  conducts  a  variety  of 
environmental  programs  for  students, 
teachers  and  other  community  leaders 
focusing  on  the  unique  challenges  of  the 
Appalachian  region  as  well  as  questions  of 
current  national  and  global  concern.  The 
undergraduate  program  is  supported  by  an 
Environmental  Studies  minor,  while  the 
Appalachian  environmental  workshop  offers  a 
unique  field  work  opportunity  for  teachers  and 
others  interested  in  environmental  education. 
Both  levels  are  complemented  by  Union's 
association  with  the  MACCI  Biological  Field 
Station  and  Oak  Ridge  Associated 
Universities. 


Appalachian  Leadership 
and  Community  Out 
Reach,  Inc.  (ALCOR) 


ALCOR,  Inc.  is  a  people-to-people  program 
designed  to  link  health,  social  and  educational 
services  to  people  in  isolated  rural  areas  of 
Southeastern  Kentucky.  The  program 
objectives  are  to:  open  doors  of  thought  and 
experience  to  all  involved;  encourage 
participation  and  communication;  develop 
indigenous  leaders  in  isolated  rural  regions; 
provide  a  bridge  between  consumer  and 
professional  agencies;  develop  positive  health 
and  nutrition  habits;  offer  alternatives  to 
continued  migration  to  urban  centers;  enable 
local  students  to  serve  their  communities  and 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  their  college 
education. 

The  focal  points  for  achieving  these 
objectives  in  communities  are:  recreation, 
education,  health,  nutrition  and  community 
development.  These  activities  are  carried  out 
by  thirty  students  in  a  ten-week  summer 
program.  Students  spend  forty  hours  a  week  in 
direct  services  to  community  residents.  The 
ALCOR  experience  provides  students  the 
opportunity  to  supplement  class-room 
learning  with  meaningful  field  work  while 
earning  financial  resources  to  continue  their 
education.  Three  to  six  hours  of  experiential 
education  credit  is  available  to  students  on  an 
optional  basis  through  the  Office  of 
Experiential  Education.  For  application 
information  contact  the  ALCOR  Campus 
Director. 


CL 


Upon  admission  to  Union  College,  a  stud* 
will  begin  a  process  whereby  career  planni 
and  faculty  advisors  assist  students 
articulate  their  career  goals,  to  seh 
academic  courses  of  study  appropriate  to  the 
goals,  and  to  achieve  suitable  placement  up 
completion  of  their  studies.  A  student  shoi 
therefore  be  insured  of  a  smooth  transiti 
from  high  school  to  the  academic  environm* 
of  Union  College  with  the  appropriate  servic 
available  throughout  the  student's  tenure  a 
beyond. 

College-Level 
Examination 
Program  (CLEP) 

Union  College  is  a  regional  testing  center 
the  College-Level  Examination  Progr 
(CLEP).  The  CLEP  tests  provide  college  ere 
for  material  students  have  mastered  throi 
self-study  or  through  unaccredited  classes, 
to  30  semester  hours  of  credit  can  be  earne 
Union  College  by  passing  the 
examinations;  there  are  five  general  exa 
and  33  in  specific  subject  areas.  As  an  Op 
Testing  Center,  Union  administers  exams 
third  Saturday  of  each  month. 

No  charge  is  made  for  the  credit  earnec 
the  general  battery.  A  $25  fee  is  charged 
the  recording  of  each  advanced  subj 
examination  in  lieu  of  tuition.  The  gene 
battery  must  be  taken  before  the  stuc 
reaches  sophomore  status. 


Experiential  Education 

Certain  types  of  off-campus  work-learr 
activities  are  an  integral  part  of  vari 
curricula  at  Union  College.  These  incl 
cooperative  education,  field  work  with  sc 
and  governmental  agencies,  and  indepenc 
research.  These  activities  are  all  exerc 
under  faculty  control  and  supervision  du 
the  regular  school  term  and  are  evaluate 
terms  of  credit  toward  degree  requiremei 

These  programs  are  open  to  Union  Col 
students  with  sophomore  or  higher  rank 
are  not  on  probation. 

Arrangements  for  off-campus  v\ 
learning  experiences  must  be  initiated  b\ 
student  with  the  Office  of  Experie 
Education. 
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nion  College's  Experiential  Education 
jram  is  approved  for  the  training  of 
>rans  and  other  eligible  persons  under  the 
'ision  of  Title  38,  chapters  34,  35,  and  36, 
Code. 

iivldualized  Major 

idents  may  elect  to  develop  an 
vidualized  major  not  listed  in  the  catalog, 
ular  general  education  requirements  must 
net  and  the  planned  program  is  developed 
i  specific  reason  or  goal  of  the  student.  The 
iram  cannot  be  used  for  a  waiver  of 
icribed  courses  in  existing  major  fields. 
ie  major  must  be  arranged  at  least  one 
•  prior  to  graduation  from  Union  College 
be  approved  by  the  appropriate  Division 
irman,  the  Dean  of  Undergraduate 
demic  Affairs,  and  the  Academic  Policy 
imittee. 

ntucky 

ernship  Programs 


Graduate  Affairs  for  brochures,  catalogs,  and 
information  about  the  graduate  program. 

Unique  Majors 
and  Minors 

To  meet  the  special  needs  of  students  who 
desire  a  non-traditional  major  or  minor, 
several  special  programs  have  been  devised. 
The  Associate  of  Applied  Science  in  Education 
was  designed  to  serve  uncertified  teachers  in 
social  service  programs  and  for  Teacher  Aids; 
the  Christian  Education  major  is  designed  to 
prepare  unordained  church  workers  such  as 
Youth  Education  Directors;  the  School  Social 
Worker  program  leads  to  certification  of  social 
work  majors  for  public  school  application  of 
their  skills;  the  Business-Music  major  serves 
those  who  want  to  enter  the  business  field 
while  utilizing  their  skills  in  music  as  music 
store  operators  or  owners;  and  the 
Environmental  Science  minor  serves  the  broad 
spectrum  of  students  who  have  a  special 
interest  in  ecology  and  the  environment. 


on  College  nominates  outstanding 
iors  and  Seniors  as  candidates  for  the 
tucky  Administrative  Internship  Program 
the  Kentucky  Legislative  Internship 
)ram.  Both  programs  select  interns  on  the 
s  of  competitive  interviews  with  all 
tucky  colleges  nominating.  Those  selected 
k  in  a  state  agency  for  seven  months 
ling  six  to  nine  hours  credit  for  their 
ect,  obtain  nine  credits  for  classes  taught 
state  administrators,  and  earn  $436  per 
ith.  The  program  is  open  to  all  majors  and 
>n  students  have  been  able  to  complement 
r  formal  campus  coursework  with 
arding  experiences  working  for  state 
icies  in  a  variety  of  interesting  areas. 


Career  Ladder  Concept 


Several  of  the  Union  College  programs  are 
designed  so  that  the  student  may  interrupt  his 
education  after  two  years  of  college  to  enter 
the  world  of  work,  and  then  return,  without 
penalty,  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  at  some  later 
date.  Two  year  (Associate  Degree)  programs 
are  available  in  accounting,  computer  science, 
radiologic  technology,  office  administration, 
medical  secretarial,  vocational  education,  and 
elementary  education. 


aduate  School 
Education 

)n  College  offers  a  unique  graduate 
ram  designed  for  in-service  teachers  in 
Dublic  schools.  The  college  grants  the  5th 
certificate  for  Kentucky  teachers,  the 
degree  in  Education  in  elementary 
cation,  general  secondary  education, 
th,  kindergarten  education,  English  social 
ies,  natural  science,  and  a  reading 
;ialists  program.  Post-masters  work 
ing  to  certification  as  an  elementary  or 
mdary  school  principal  is  available.  Work 
ing  to  the  Ed.S.  degree  was  authorized  in 
Graduate  extension  centers  operate  in 
teen  centers. 

jalified  holders  of  the  Bachelor's  degree 
Jld    contact    the    Dean    of    Faculty    for 


Credit  for  Prior  Learning 


A  program  to  evaluate  the  prior  learning 
experiences  of  the  student  is  available  at  the 
present  time.  Credit  up  to  60  hours  may  be 
awarded  under  this  system  to  those  whose 
non-formal  education  may  be  of  value  in  their 
quest  for  a  college  degree. 


Developmental 
Studies  Program 


The    Developmental    Studies    Program    is 

designed  to  help  students  to  become  more 
successful  in  their  college  studies.  Through 
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this  program  the  college  has  recognized  that 
each  entering  student  has  different  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  IT  IS  THE  SUM  TOTAL  OF 
THESE  STRENGTHS  AND  WEAKNESSES 
THAT  EITHER  LEADS  TO  SUCCESS  OR 
FAILURE  IN  COLLEGE  STUDY.  Some  of  the 
common  weaknesses  are  reading,  writing,  and 
math  skills,  as  well  as  personal  skills  such  as 
time  management  and  goal  setting. 

The  college  has  developed  a  mandatory 
program  for  students  who  meet  each  of  the 
following  three  criteria: 

1 .  1  2  or  below,  or  350  or  below  on  the  ACT 
and  SAT  English  and  Verbal  Scores, 
respectively. 

2.  1 5  or  below,  or  400  or  below  on  the  ACT 
and  SAT  Math  and  Quantitative  Scores. 

3.  25th  percentile  or  below  on  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Reading  Test  in  the  total  reading 
score. 


1 .  English  110  —  A  course  in  basic  writir 
skills  of  progressing  complexi 
beginning  with  the  sentence  and  endii 
with  the  theme.  3  semester  hours 


Math  100  —  This  course  includes 
review  of  the  real  number  system  ai 
topics  selected  from  the  following:  logi 
graphs,  algebraic  equations,  ratio  ar 
percent,  probability,  exponents  ai 
radicals,  logarithms,  and  the  definition 
trigonometric  functions.  3  semest 
hours 

General  Studies  101  —  Developmen 
Reading  is  designed  to  help  studer 
increase  their  reading  levels  to  me 
effectively  handle  the  reading  loa 
required  i  n  college.  The  student's  readi 
level  will  be  evaluated  thoroughly 
determine  the  entry  level  of  each  stude 
3  semester  hours 


Students  are  required  to  take  the  ACT  or  SAT 
before  their  first  registration  in  college.  The 
McGraw-Hill  will  be  administered  during  the 
college's  orientation  program.  Students  who 
do  not  meet  criteria  for  entrance  into  the 
mandatory  block  may  elect  to  take  one  or  more 
of  the  courses  that  may  meet  their  individual 
needs  after  consultation  with  their  academic 
advisor. 

The  mandatory  program  includes  the 
following  four  courses,  each  carrying  3 
semester  hours  of  credit: 


General  Studies  102  —  The  Semini 
The  Successful  Student  is  designed 
provide  students  with  the  necessa 
support  that  understands  their  situati 
to  be  a  developmental  process.  It  will  i 
students  in  their  development  in  are 
such  as  goal  setting,  life/work  plannir 
values  clarification,  organizational  skil 
time  management,  progress  evaluatic 
knowledge  of  institutional  resources  a 
their  use,  and  positive  attitudes  towa 
learning.  3  semester  hours 


ADMISSIONS 
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ADMISSIONS 


The  policy  of  Union  College  is  to  admit 
those  students  who  (1 )  have  the  potential 
for  academic  achievement  and  (2)  the 
promise  of  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
Union  College  community. 

The  former  criterion  is  judged  by  the 
review  of  the  high  school  transcript  from 
an  accredited  high  school  which  should 
include  at  least  16  units: 

3  English 

2  Mathematics 

2  Social  Studies 

2  Science 

7  Electives 

Foreign  language  is  recommended. 
The  second  criterion  is  based  on  the 
recommendations  received  and  from  an 
interview  whenever  possible. 

An  applicant  who  hasgraduatedfrom  a 
non-accredited  high  school  must 
establish  his  ability  to  pursue  a  college 
program  before  he  can  be  recognized  as  a 
candidate  for  a  degree.  This  must  be  done 
by  completing  at  least  twenty-four 
semester  hours  of  residence  study  with 
not  less  than  a  "C"  average. 

PROCEDURE 
_FOR  ADMISSIONS 

Application  for  Admissions 

The  application  form  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Admissions  Office,  Union  College, 
Barbourville,  KY  40906.  When  submitted,  this 
form  must  be  accompanied  by  a  non- 
refundable fee  of  $1  5.00. 
Secondary  School  Transcript 

Each  applicant  must  request  his  guidance 
counselor  to  send  an  official  copy  of  the 
secondary  school  transcript  to  Union  College. 
The  transcript  should  include  a  listing  of  all 
subjects  to  be  taken  during  the  senior  year. 
GED  Acceptance 

An  applicant,  not  less  than  1  8  years  of  age, 
may  be  admitted  on  a  high  school  eqivalency 
certficate  based  on  the  General  Education 
Development  Tests,  provided  the  scores 
earned  are  equal  to  or  above  the  minimum 
recommended  for  college  entrance  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education. 
Entrance  Tests 

All  candidates  are  required  to  take  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  or  the  American 
College  Test  (ACT)  and  are  expected  to  have 
the  results  forwarded  to  Union  College.  The 


Union  College  institution  number  is  5996 
the  SAT  and  1 552  for  the  ACT. 

The    application    blank    for    the    test 
bulletin  of  information  may  be  received  ft 
the  secondary  school  guidance  office. 
Recommendations 

Two  recommendation  forms  will  be  senl 
applicant  for  admission  upon  receipt  of 
completed  Application  for  Admission  fc 
These  forms  should  be  given  (1)  to 
applicant's  principal  or  guidance  couns 
and  (2)  to  a  teacher  or  some  other  person  | 
knows  the  applicant  well.  Tl 
recommendation  forms,  when  comple 
should  be  returned  directly  by  the  pei 
making  the  recommendation  to  Admiss 
Office,  Union  College,  Barbourville,  KY  40! 
Health  Certificate 

The  required  physical  examination  for 
mailed  with  the  acceptance  letter  and  sf 
be  returned  to  the  Dean  of  Students,  U 
College,  Barbourville,  KY  40906. 
Personal  Interview 

An  interview  is  recommended. 
Admissions  Office  at  the  College  is  open 
8  a.m.  until  8  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday 
from  9  a.m.  until  1  p.m.  onSaturdaydurin 
academic  year.  If  distance  is  a  factoi 
interview  can  be  arranged  with  an  alumn 
the  college  living  in  the  applicant's  area, 

Admission  of  Foreign  Students 

Foreign  students  must  complete  the  rt 
admissions  process.  In  addition,  a  $2( 
admission  deposit  must  accompany 
application.  After  a  foreign  studei 
accepted,  he  must  request  an  I-20  form 
the  Office  of  Admissions.  Once  the  st 
enrolls,  the  $200.00  admission  deposit  v 
applied  toward  his  tuition. 

In  order  to  be  considered  for  admiss 
foreign  student  must  score  at  the  107  l( 
higher  on  the  ELS  English  Proficienc 
Achievement  Report  and/or  score  5' 
higher  on  the  Test  of  English  as  a  F(j 
Language  (TOEFL). 

When  the  admission  process  iscompl  j 
foreign  student  is  obligated  to  stay  atUnj 
at  least  one  year.  No  official  transcn 
recommendation  will  be  released  uni 
student  fulfills  the  year's  obligation! 
student  leaves  before  one  year,  he  mf 
reported  to  the  Immigration  and  Natural 
Service.  One  year  is  interpreted  as  tv 
semesters,  excluding  summer  sessions 

The  student  must  pursue  a  full  coi 
study.  Thosewhodropto  part-time statu| 
by  law  be  reported  to  the  Immigratic 
Naturalization     Service.     No     visas 
passports  will  be  renewed  until  the  sti 
account  is  paid  in  full. 
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;fer  and  Advanced  Standing 

jdits  earned  from  an  accredited 
lunity  college,  junior  college,  senior 
ie,  or  university  can  be  transferred  to 
1  College,  but  sixty-seven  semester  hours 
!  maximum  amount  of  junior  college  or 
lunity  college  credit  which  may  be 
ed  toward  a  degree, 
nsfer  credits  will  be  accepted  at  the  level 

initiating  institution.  Incaseof  an  appeal 
iper  division  credit  when  the  course  was 

at  a  junior  college  or  as  lower  division 
at  a  senior  college,  a  committee 
sting  of  the  Registrar,  the  division 
nan  of  the  area  involving  the  course,  and 
ppointed  faculty  member  from  that 
line  will  review  the  content,  text,  level  of 

etc.,  to  determine  if  upper  division  credit 
d  be  granted. 

ation     of    Veterans     or    Children     of 
•led  or  Deceased  Veterans 

>re  is  open  admission  for  all  veterans  and 
rsons  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over, 
nave  not  attended  another  institution  of 
;r  education  but  who  have  been 
ated  from  an  accredited  high  school, 
i  child  of  a  disabled  or  deceased  veteran, 
Public  Law  864,  should  file  an 
ation  for  program  of  Education  and 
ng  with  the  Veteran's  Administration 
i  will  issue  a  Certificate  of  Eligibility  to 
i  Union  College. 

need  Placement 

dents  who  have  successfully  passed  one 
re  of  the  Advanced  Placement  Tests  of 
allege  Entrance  Examination  Board  may 
>r  advanced  placement  and  credit  when 
ubmit  their  scores  for  application.  The 
of  Undergraduate  Academic  Affairs  will 
j  on  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  granted 
ie  college  course  that  may  be  omitted, 
sof  3,  4,  or  5  are  required  for  such  action. 


>n  periods  are  not  included  in  the  quotation 
ries  are  closed  during  intermissions  and  Christmas 
The  college  reserves  the  right  to  entertain  delegates 
ntions  and  other  related  groups  in  the  residence  halls 
acation  periods.  Students  will  be  notified  in  advance  of 
ntemplated  occasions  and  assurance  given  regarding 
[-guarding  of  their  personal  property  during  such 
icy.  Due  to  uncertainties  in  the  price  of  food  the 
charges  for  Board  may,  if  necessary,  be  changed  at  any 
hout  notice. 

0  of  this  amount  each  semester,  is  designated  for 
Center  Construction,  as  voted  by  students  December 
2.  $1.00  is  collected  for  Student  Senate  dues,  $1  00 
i  dues,  and  $1.50  for  the  ID.  card, 
tudent  Activities 

tudents  in  special  programs  which  require  them  to  be 
ipus  regularly  at  meal  time  may  make  special 
nents  for  board  through  the  vice-president  for 
ic  Affairs. 


COLLEGE  EXPENSES 

The  academic  year  of  nine  months  isdivided 
into  two  semesters  and  a  January  Interim 
term.  The  rates  quoted  below  are  for  one 
semester.  The  cost  of  a  regular  session  of  nine 
months  can  be  found  by  multiplying  a 
semester's  expenses  by  two.  All  checks  should 
be  made  payable  to  Union  College. 


Undergraduate  Expenses 
(per  semester) 

Tuition  (10  to  17  semester 

hours)* $1,250.00 

Room 200.00 

Private  Room 245  00 

Board  (19-meal  week) 450.00 

Full  Time  Students 

Activity  Fee*** 1500 

Total  for  Boarding 

Student* 1,915.00 

Total  for  Non-Boarding 

Student** 1,265.00 

Part-time  tuition  for  all  registration  under 

ten  or  above  seventeen  semester  hours,  per 

semester  hour 43.00— 

(Undergraduate  students  over  age  of  50  pay 
50%  of  the  established  tuition  rate.)  ""■""T 

Graduate  Expenses 

Graduate  Tuition,  per  semester 

hour 50.00 

Activity  ID  card  (required  for  boarding 

graduate  students) 15.00 

Summer  Session  Expenses 

Tuition,  Undergraduate,  per 

semester  hour 43.00 

Graduate,  per  semester 

hour 48.00 

Tuition,  High  School  Special, 

per  semester  hour 21.50 

Room,  each  term  (double 

occupancy) 60.00 

Private  Room,  each  term 80.00 

Board — (21  meal  week)  each 

term 130.00 

Board  (Monday  breakfast  through  Friday 

lunch  (14-meal  week)  each  term  ....  1 10.00 

January  Term: 

Board 60.00 

The  January  Term  may  be  considered  a  part 
of  the  fall  semester  for  tuition  purposes  at  the 
student's  option — i.e.,  the  student  may  restrict 
his  fall  load  to  a  maximum  of  1 4  hours  and  pay 
no  tuition  for  the  January  Term.  This  option  is 
available  only  to  full-time  students.  The  fall 
load  will  be  determined  by  the  number  of  hours 
carried  as  of  September  10,  1979. 
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The  charges  for  individual  meals  in  the 
Dining  Hall  are  as  follows:  Breakfast,  $1.15; 
Lunch,  $1.40;  Dinner,  $1.65;  Sunday  noon, 
$1.65. 


Other  Expenses 

Appl icati on  Fee $  1 5. 00 

Audit  Fee,  per  semester 

hour 15.00 

Late  registration  fee* 1  5.00 

CLEP — Advanced  Tests  only 

(per  test) 25.00 

College  Court  Rental,  per  month  (all  utilities 

furnished) 90.00 

Examination:  late  examination 

fee 1.00 

late  final  examination  fee 5.00 

credit  by  examination  (per  course). ...25.00 
Foreign  Student-Admission 

Deposit 200.00 

Graduate  Activity  Fee  (required  for  boarding 

graduate  students) 15.00 

Graduate  Admission  Fee 15.00 

Graduation  fee  for  Assoc.  Degree 

or  Diploma 20.00 

Graduation  fee  for  Bachelor's 

degree 25.00 

Graduation  fee  for  Master's  and 

Ed.S.  degrees 30.00 

Graduation  in  absentia  fee  .„ 25.00 

Music:  Preparatory  Department:  Piano, 

Strings,  Wind  Instruments 

one  half-hour  lesson,  weekly, 
per  semester 100.00 

one-hour  lesson,  weekly, 

per  semester 125.00 

Music  lessons:  part-timeand  special  students, 

per  semester 43.00 

Transcript — after  first  copy  (one  week's 

notice  required) 2.00 

Student  Teaching  Fee 50.00 

Terms  of  Payment 

Full  semester's  charges,  room,  board, 
tuition,  and  fees,  must  be  paid  no  later  than 
registration  date.  Should  the  student  have  an 
approved  loan,  scholarship,  workship, 
workstudy  grant,  or  other  form  of  financial 
assistance,  such  amount  will  be  deducted  from 
the  total  charges  with  the  then  net  amount 
payable  at  the  time  of  registration.  The  Office 
of  Business  Affairs  can  make  no  exception  to 
this  regulation.  The  college  also  reserves  the 
right  to  hold  a  student's  transcript  or  other 
academic  records  until  all  financial  obligations 
to  the  school  have  been  satisfied. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  reserves  the  right  to 
adjust  charges  at  any  time,  but  would  do  so 
only  under  conditions  of  extreme  necessity. 

*Late  registration  fee  can  be  waived  by  the 
Registrar  for  sufficient  reason  if  permission  is 
requested  in  advance. 


Refund  Information 

Since  faculty  contracts  and  ot 
commitments  are  made  by  the  college  for 
entire  year  in  advance,  the  following  reft 
schedule  has  been  established  in  order  1 
the  college  and  the  student  may  share  thel 
equitably  when  it  is  necessary  for  a  studer 
withdraw  or  make  a  change  in  his  progra 

1.  There  will  be  no  refund  given  for  r< 
rent  unless  the  decision  to  withdra\ 
made  by  the  day  of  registration.  This 
applies  to  all  withdrawals  inclui 
students  dismissed  from  college. 

2.  Board  will  be  refunded  in  full  amc 
unused  to  the  date  of  withdrawal.  A 
week  is  charged  for  any  fraction  < 
week. 

3.  Tuition  will  be  refunded  on  the  follov 
basis: 

REGULAR  TERM— Twenty  percen 
the  total  for  tuition  will  be  charged 
each  of  the  first  five  weeks.  No  refu 
will  be  made  on  tuition  after  the  1 
week.  Any  part  of  a  week  will  be  tre< 
as  a  full  week.  Refund  is  based  on  tui 
charges,  less  $10  student  ce 
allocation,  $1  class  dues,  and  $1  stuc 
senate  fee. 

SUMMER  TERM— Fifty  percent  of] 
tuition  will  be  charged  the  first  week 
fifty  percent  the  second  week.  No  refi 
following  the  second  week.  Any  part 
week  will  be  treated  as  a  full  week. 
Any  registrant  who  has  compl 
registration  and  who  has  failed  to  at' 
a  single  class  may  have  his  acci 
credited  for  the  money  paid,  this  to  a 
for  use  on  future  registration  with 
twelve-month  period. 

5.  Room  Reservation  Deposits- 
deposit  will  be  refunded  if  the  reque 
made  in  writing  not  later  than  Augi 
for  the  Fall  Semester  or  thirty  days  b« 
the  opening  of  any  other  semeste 
which  the  contract  is  first  effec 
Students,  once  enrolled,  must  subr 
written  request  with  the  Office  of  Stu 
Affairs  at  least  30  days  before  the  ei 
the  term  for  cancellation  of  the  cont 
This  deposit  will  be  refunded  upon  r© 
of  written  authorization  by  the  De£ 
Students  indicating  the  depositor  i 
longer  enrolled  as  a  student  at  U 
College  and  that  he  has  left  dorm 
rooms  and  equipment  undamaged. 

6.  No  fees  are  returnable. 

A  student  is  considered  to  be  enrolled 
he  formally  notifies  the  Office  of  the  Regi 
of  his  withdrawal  and  all  refunds  will  be  b 
on  the  date  of  notification. 
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ANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

jdent  expenses.  In  planning  to 
d  Union  College  a  student  should 
;t  the  following  typical  expenses  for 
:ademic  year:  tuition  and  general 

$2330;  room,  $360;  board,  $770; 
>  and  supplies,  $140.  In  addition, 
ances  should  be  added  to  these 
?s  for  personal  expenses,  medical 
ance,  transportation,  and  extra 
ies  for  special  curriculums(such  as 
atory  fees,  music  practice  rooms, 
The  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid 

consider  the  total  costs  for 
dance,  including  the  items  listed 
},  when  making  a  financial  aid 
litment. 

pose    of    financial    aid    program.    In 

3n  to  its  own  scholarship  funds.  Union 
ie  participates  in  all  federal  programs 
ling  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Program.  Residents  of  Kentucky  are  also 
e  to  receive  state  scholarship  and  loan 
ds.  Information  on  Union  College 
jrships  will  be  found  on  following  pages, 
ear,  Union  College  awarded  $894,905  in 
:ial  aid. 

dents  applying  for  financial  aid  are 
Jered  for  all  programs  for  which  they  are 
e.  The  amount  of  financial  aid  awarded  is 
ally  a  combination  of  grant,  loan,  and 
iyment,  and  is  based  on  the  financial 
of  the  student.  Need  is  determined  by 
icting  the  resources  of  the  student  and 
her  parents'  contribution  from  the  total 
nt  expenses.  The  parents'  contribution  is 
ated  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  their 
e  and  assets  as  well  as  a  consideration 
xes,  medical  expenses,  and  other 
ies  of  the  family.  An  independent, 
ive,  nationally  recognized  method  of 
sis  developed  by  the  College  Scholarship 
:e  is  used  to  evaluate  the  family's 
:ial  circumstances.  All  financial  aid 
Is  to  students  are  determined  by  Union 
e's  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid. 
cedures  for  applying  for  financial  aid. 
nts  should  apply  for  financial  aid  by 
tting  a  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF)  to  the 
ie  Scholarship  Service  by  March  1 5.  The 
lay  also  be  used  to  apply  for  the  Basic 
tional  Opportunity  Grant  and  for  the 
cky  Tuition  Grant  Program.  The  FAF  may 
ainedfrom  a  high  school  guidance  office 
writing  to  the  Office  of  Student  Financial 
tudents  should  specify  1 825  as  the  code 
er  for  Union  College  in  the  appropriate 
n  of  the  FAF. 

Jtter  explaining  the  award  decision  and 
information  about  any  aid  offered  will  be 
rom  Union  College  by  May  1   to  each 


student  who  applies  prior  to  the  deadline  dates 
specified  above. 

A  student  must  reapply  forfinancial  aid  each 
academic  year.  However,  aid  usually 
continues  atthesame  level  each  year,  unless  a 
student's  resources  or  his  or  her  expected 
parents'  contribution  changes.  All  enrolled 
students  receiving  aid  automatically  receive 
information  about  applying  for  renewal 
awards.  Other  enrolled  students  should 
request  applications  by  February  15. 


Grants 

Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
(BEOG) — A  program  providing  direct  grants 
from  the  federal  government.  The  student 
receives  an  eligibility  report  (as  a  result  of  his 
or  her  Financial  Aid  Form  application)  which 
can  be  submitted  to  Union  College  for 
payment.  It  is  expected  that  the  maximum 
amount  for  the  Basic  Grant  will  be  $1800  in 
1979-80. 

Supplementary  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  (SEOG) — A  program  designed  by  the 
federal  government  to  assist  students  with 
exceptional  financial  need.  The  grant  is 
permitted  in  a  range  from  $200  to  $1  500  per 
year  for  students  who  demonstrate  academic 
potential. 

Kentucky  Tuition  Grants — The  program 
provides  grants  to  students  who  are  residents 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  and  who 
demonstrate  a  need  through  the  analysis  of 
the  Financial  Aid  Form  application. 

Resident  Grants — A  Resident  Grant 
program  provides  a  student's  room  for  an 
academic  year.  Grants  are  given  on  a  basis  of 
academic  achievement,  participation  in 
campus  activities,  and  need. 

Employment 

College  Work-Study  Program — If  a  student 
has  a  remaining  need  to  meet  college  costs 
after  the  federal  and  state  grants  are  awarded, 
the  student  will  be  awarded  an  amount  to  be 
earned  on  an  hourly  basis  in  a  campus 
department.  This  employment  program  is 
campus-based  support  from  the  federal 
government.  Either  undergraduates  or 
graduate  students  can  qualify  if  the  Financial 
Aid  Form  results  indicate  a  need. 

Work-Grant — If  a  student  cannot  qualify  for 
employment  on  the  basis  of  financial  need  and 
the  college  needs  the  special  skills  of  a 
student,  the  student  can  work  for  an  amount  of 
tuition  waiver. 


Loans 

National    Direct   Student   Loan  (formerly 
National  Defense  Student  Loan) — Federal  loan 
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funds  are  made  available  by  Union  College  to 
students  who  have  a  remaining  financial  need 
and  who  maintain  satisfactory  progress 
towards  graduation.  This  loan  repayment 
begins  nine  months  after  graduation  or 
withdrawal  from  school  at  a  3%  interest  rate. 

KH  EAA  G  uaranteed  Student  Loan — A  new 

program  which  replaces  the  Federally  Insured 
Student  Loan  Program.  The  loans  are  insured 
by  the  Kentucky  Higher  Education  Assistance 
Authority  for  lenders  so  that  students  who 
have  no  collateral  or  prior  credit  experience 
may  borrow  from  private  commercial  lenders 
to  finance  their  college  education.  Students 
must  maintain  a  "C"  average  grade  point 
standing  and  be  enrolledforat  least  half-time. 

United  Methodist  Student  Loan  Fund — 

Students  who  are  members  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church  and  maintain  a  "C"  average 
may  apply  for  a  loan  through  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  United  Methodist  Church. 

Hensley  Loan  Fund — A  program  designedto 
make  small  short-term  loans  to  enrolled  single 
students.  Loans  are  granted  on  need  and  the 
ability  to  repay. 

George  L.  Bagby  Loan  Fund — The  late  Mr. 
Bagby  has  providedthe  money  to  establishthis 
loan  fund  for  students  who  are  Kentucky 
residents.  Applications  should  be  made  to  the 
Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

Elizabeth  L.  Gates  Loan  Fund — Mrs.  Waldo 
Brown  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  has 
established  a  loan  fund  in  memory  of  the 
mother  of  Mr.  John  B.  Gates,  a  former  student 
at  Union  College.  The  resources  of  this  fund 
are  available  to  senior  male  students  preparing 
for  the  ministry. 

Dr.  EugeneT.  Gray  Loan  Fund — Dr.  Eugene 
T.  Gray,  of  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  has 
established  this  fund  to  aid  worthy  and  needy 
students. 

Burton  and  Verda  Hensley  Student  Loan 
Fund — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  F.  Hensley  have 
established  a  loan  fund  to  aid  students  at 
Union  College.  The  resources  of  the  fund  are 
available  to  worthy  and  single  students. 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  ErwinKing  Loan  Fund — 
The  Rev.  andMrs.  ErwinKing  have  established 
a  loan  fund  to  aid  worthy  ministerial  students 
in  the  junior  or  senior  year  at  Union  College. 

Guy  H.  Williams  Loan  Fund — Dr.  Guy  H. 

Williams  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  established  a 
loan  fund  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Anna 
Williams.  The  fund  is  available  to  worthy 
students  who  have  spent  two  years  at  Union 
College  and  have  a  "C"  average  or  better. 

Book  Loan  Fund — The  Senior  Class  of  1 957 
established  a  loan  fund  with  the  hope  that 
future  classes  would  add  to  its  capitalization. 
The  resources  of  the  fund  are  available  to  full- 
time  students  on  a  short-term  loan  basis  for 
the  purchase  of  required  textbooks. 


Knox  County  Chamber  of  Commt 
Student  Loan  Fund — Mr.  William  S.  Muq 
former  director  of  development  at  Ui 
College,  providedtheinitial  gift  to  establish 
fund  as  an  expression  of  appreciation  for 
contribution  of  Union  College  to 
educational,  economic,  social,  and  relig 
life  of  Knox  County  and  vicinity.  The  K 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce  attempt 
make  annual  contributions  to  this  fund, 
encourages  local  citizens  to  do  likewise. 

The  Charles  Henry  and  Glenr 
Rominger  Krieger  Student  Loan  Fund — 
loan  fund,  established  by  the  late  Glennoi 
Krieger  of  Ft.  Thomas,  Kentucky,  prov 
loans  to  worthy  and  needy  students  from 
Appalachian  counties  of  Eastern  Kenti 
The  terms  of  the  loans  are  the  same  as  tho 
The  United  Methodist  Student  Loan  Func 

Other  Loan  Funds — Student  loans 
available  from  a  number  of  funds 
specifically  designated  for  Union  Col 
students,  but  for  which  Union  Col  lege  stud 
are  eligible.  Specific  information  ma\ 
obtained  from  the  Office  of  Financial  Aic 

Loan-Grants 

Ministerial  Loan-Grant — Ministerial  I 
grants  amounting  to  $400  for  the  acadi 
year  are  available  to  students  studying  fo 
ministry.  To  be  eligible  for  this  aid  the  stu 
must  have  a  license  to  preach,  or  enroll  ii 
non-credit     religion     course,     Confer 
Studies,    which     is    designed     to    pre 
candidates  for  obtaining  the  license  to  pre 
Renewal  of  the  loan-grant  depends  on 
student's  successfully  passing  this  course 
obtaining  the   license  to  preach  before 
beginning     of    the     next    academic 
Applicants  qualified  for  the  loan-grant 
sign  a   note  for  the  amount  received 
semester.  These  notes  will  be  cancelled 
the  individual  has  entered  into  the  full- 
ministry.  If  the  student  changes  his  plans 
enters  another  field  of  endeavor  the  r 
become  due  and  payable. 

Loan-grants  amounting  to  $700  for 
academic  year  are  available  to  U 
Methodist  Local  Preachers  who  agree  to  s 
four  years  in  the  Kentucky  or  Louisville  Ar 
Conference.  These  notes  will  be  cane 
after  the  specified  service  has  been  fulfi 

Aid  to  Children  of  Ministers — Sp 
consideration  for  various  kinds  of  f  inancii 
is  given  to  unmarried  dependent  childri 
United  Methodist  ministers.  The  total  an 
of  assistance  will  be  based  on  financial 
Applications  should  be  submitted  to  theC 
of  Financial  Aid  and  additional  inform 
may  be  secured  from  this  office. 

Kentucky  United  Methodist  CI 
Grants-in-Aid — Any  $200  per  year  grar 
aid  provided  by  a  United  Methodist  Chur 
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r  the  Kentucky  or  Louisville  Annual 
jrence  to  a  member  of  thatChurch  who  is 
led  at  Union  College  as  a  full-time  student 
>e  matched  by  a  $200  per  year  grant-in- 
rovided  by  Union  College. 

liege  Employee  Grants — The  spouse  and 
irried  dependent  children  of  full-time 
Dyees  of  Union  College  may  receive  a  full 
n  grant  at  Union  College.  A  tuition  grant 
ner  colleges  participating  in  the  Tuition 
ange  Program  is  available  to  employees' 
irried  dependent  children. 

Full-time  employees  hired  after  January 
75,  will  not  be  eligible  for  tuition  grants 
Douse  or  children  until  they  have  been 
oyed  for  six  months  unless  they  are  under 
al  contract. 

Spouses  of  employees  will  be  limited  to 
undergraduate  semester  hours,  or  six 
late  semester  hours  during  a  regular 
ster  and  six  undergraduate  or  three 
late  in  any  one  summer  term.  Spouses 
ng  to  take  additional  work  beyond  the 
3  mentioned  limit  will  be  required  to  pay 
ach  additional  hour  at  the  appropriate 
y  rate  for  tuition. 


Assistantships 


nior  Assistantships  are  made  available 
ally  in  the  academic  divisions.  The 
tantships  are  open  to  students  of 
anding    scholastic    ability    who    exhibit 

promise  of  future  usefulness  and  who 
onsidering  graduate  studies  with  a  view 
tering  college  teaching.  The  duties  of  the 
or  Assistants  include  occasional 
room  lectures,  research,  remedial  work 
beginning  students,  assisting  in 
atories,  etc.  The  Assistants  are  expected 
2nd  a  minimum  of  twelve  hours  per  week 
e  work  assigned.  The  awards  are  made  by 

Scholarship  Committee  upon 
nmendation  from  the  Division  Chairmen. 
>r  Assistants  receive  a  stipend  of  $600 
ear. 


Merit  Scholarships 

A  student  who  qualifies  for  scholarship 
assistance  on  a  merit  basis  is  entitled  to  only 
one  of  the  following  merit  scholarships, 
whichever  is  highest,  in  any  one  academic 
year.  The  total  amount  of  merit  scholarship 
and  other  financial  aid  cannot  exceed  100%  of 
the  annual  college  costs. 


President's  Scholarships  in  the  amount  of 
$1,000  for  the  academic  year  are  awarded  to 
graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  who  are 
in  the  top  3%  of  their  graduating  class. 
Valedictorians  and  Salutatorians  are  awarded 
the  President's  Scholarship  also.  Evidence  of 
high  school  rank  must  accompany  the 
transcript,  certified  by  the  high  school 
attended.  These  scholarships  are  renewable 
every  year  of  the  student's  undergraduate 
program  (total  of  4  years)  at  $1,000/yr.  if  a 
minimum  cumulative  grade  point  average  of 
3.5  is  maintained,  or  at  $700  for  a  3.0 
minimum  average. 

Academic  Scholarships  for  entering  high 
school  graduates  based  on  high  scores  on  ACT 
or  SAT  tests  vary  in  amount.  An  ACT  score  of 
20  (SAT  score  of  900)  entitles  an  entering 
freshman  to  a  $500  Academic  Scholarship, 
and  the  amount  ranges  up  to  $1,000  for  an 
ACT  score  of  25  or  higher  (SAT  score  of  1 1 50 
or  above).  These  scholarships  are  renewable 
for  succeeding  years  at  the  original  amount  if 
the  student  maintains  a  minimum  grade  point 
average  of  3.5,  or  at  two-thirds  of  the  original 
amount  for  a  3.0  minimum  average. 


ACADEMIC  SCHOLARSHIP  CHART 


DT  Scores 

SAT  Scores 

Award 

20 

900 

$500 

21 

950 

$600 

22 

1000 

$700 

23 

1050 

$800 

24 

1100 

$900 

25  and  up 

1 150  and  up 

$1,000 

Junior  College  Scholarships  in  the  amount  of 
$500  are  awarded  to  graduates  of  junior  or 
community  colleges  who  have  earned  the  A.  A. 
or  A.S.  degree  with  a  G.P.A.  of  at  least  2. 5  on  a 
4.0  point  scale.  These  scholarships  are 
renewable  in  the  senior  year  at  $500  if  the 
student  maintainsthisaverage,  or  increasesto 
$600  if  the  student  increases  his  grade  point 
average  to  3.0. 
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Other  Scholarships 


Alumni  Scholarships — The  Alumni 
Association  of  Union  College  awards  two 
scholarships  annually  on  the  basis  of 
character,  need,  and  evidence  of  future 
usefulness.  Each  scholarship  is  for  $500. 
Recipients  are  selected  by  the  Alumni 
Scholarship  Committee. 

Appalachian  Regional  Scholarship — Two 

friends  of  Union  College  have  established  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Scholarship  to  be 
awarded  to  an  Appalachian  student  on  the 
basis  of  financial  need  and  promise  of  future 
usefulness  to  the  region.  The  stipend  is  $150 
per  semester. 

The  George  L.  Bagby  Scholarship/Loan 
Fund — The  late  Mr.  George  L.  Bagby  of 
Woodford  County,  Kentucky,  established  a 
student  financial  aid  endowment  totaling 
$405,000  including  accumulated  interest,  and 
this  supports  both  scholarships  and  loans  for 
Kentucky  students. 

Bank  of  Harlan  Scholarships — A  number  of 
scholarships  are  given  annually  to  qualified 
students  from  Harlan  County  by  the  Bank  of 
Harlan.  The  stipends  are  determined  according 
to  financial  need  and  academic  excellence. 

Barbourville    Kiwanis    Scholarship — The 

Kiwanis  Club  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  has 
supplemented  an  educational  fund  originated 
by  Mr.  C.  F.  Heidrick  and  established  a 
scholarship  fund  at  Union  College  for 
promising  students  from  Knox  County, 
Kentucky. 

Barbourville  United  Methodist  Church 
Music  Scholarships — Annually  the  First 
United  Methodist  Church  of  Barbourville, 
Kentucky,  awards  four  scholarships  to  music 
students  amounting  to  $200  for  a  total  of 
$800.  Consideration  is  given  for  participation 
in  the  music  program  of  the  local  church. 

Henry  C.   Black  Memorial  Scholarship — 

This  scholarship  of  $250  is  given  as  a 
memorial  to  Mr.  Henry  C.  Black,  a  graduate  of 
Union  College,  to  a  freshman  graduating  from 
a  high  school  in  Kentucky  or  Tennessee. 

John  A.  and  Hannah  P.  Black  Memorial 
Scholarships  forChristian Workers — The  late 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Black  of  Johnson  City, 
Tennessee,  endowed  a  scholarship  that 
provides  an  annual  stipend  of  $500  for  a 
promising  student  whoplansa  life  of  service  in 
The  United  Methodist  Church. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Blair  Scholarship — 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Blair  of  Barbourville, 
Kentucky,  have  endowed  a  $250  scholarship 


for  students  from  Knox  County,  Kentucky, 
awarded    annually    to    a    student    in 
sophomore,  junior  or  senior  year. 


The  Daniel  Boone  Festival  Cheroh 
Scholarship — The  Daniel  Boone  Festival 
Barbourville  has  established  an  annual  $5 
scholarship  to  a  Cherokee  student  from 
Qualla  Reservation,  Cherokee,  N.C. 

Kathy  Brick  Memorial  Scholarship — I 

and  Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Brick  of  Dayton,  01 
provide  annually  a  scholarship  of  $100 
student  who  participates  in  the  competit 
swimming  program  of  the  College. 

The  Eulalia  Serrano  Cabrero  Memo 
Scholarship — Miss  Carmen  Cabrero 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  has  established 
scholarship  in  memory  of  Eulalia  Serr 
Cabrero,  a  1964  graduate  of  Union  Colk 
The  scholarship  will  pay  $100  peryear,  ar 
made  available  to  a  needy  student  of  mine 
background  interested  in  social 
preferably  a  United  Methodist. 

W.  S.  and  Bess  Carpenter  Scholarsh 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Carpenter  of  Lon 
Kentucky,  provide  annually  a  scholarship  f 
worthy  freshman,  preferably  fr 
Southeastern  Kentucky.  The  stipend  va 
with  need,  but  is  in  the  $500-$700  rang 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carlo  B.  Cawood  Menu 
Scholarship — The  late  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carl 
Cawood  of  Harlan,  Kentucky,  have  endow 
scholarship  to  be  awarded  to  a  Harlan  Coi 
student  with  preference  being  given 
student  from  the  Harlan  United  Methc 
Church.  The  Scholarship  may  be  renewed, 
stipend  is  $700  per  year. 

Mamie  D.  Chambers  Endowment  Fui 

The  late  Mamie  D.  Chambers  of  Maysville, 
has  established  an  endowment  fund, 
income  from  which  is  used  to  help  sup 
grants  to  needy  and  deserving  students. 

Ellen  Davies  Memorial  Scholarship- 
family  and  friends  of  Miss  Ellen  Davies 
endowed  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded  anni 
to  a  freshman  or  to  an  upperclassman  w 
"B"  standing  from  Bell,  Clay,  Harlan,  K 
Laurel  or  Whitley  counties. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Drew  Endowment  Fu 

The  Commission  of  Missions  of  the  Hyde 
Community  United  Methodist  Chi 
Cincinnati,  has  established  an  endowi 
fund  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  E.  D 
This  fund  will  be  used  for  scholarship  grar 
foreign  students. 

Dr.  Franklin  Duncombe  Memorial  Fu 

Mrs.  Helen  Duncombe  of  Haverford,  Pa. 
established  an  endowment  fund  in  memc 
her  late  husband.  Income  will  be  use 
finance  grants-in-aid  for  students  planni 
enter  the  United  Methodist  ministry. 
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fred  I.  DuPont  Scholarship  Fund — The 

Mrs.  Alfred  I.  DuPont  of  Wilmington, 
ware,  has  established  scholarships  to 
ly  students  having  high  academic 
itial.  Preference  is  given  to  students  from 
\ppalachian  counties  of  Kentucky  and 
ilachian  region  in  adjoining  states. 

Nettie  Edinger  Memorial  Scholarship — 

late  Mr.  Joseph  Edinger  endowed  this 
larship  in  memory  of  his  sister.  The 
larship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  deserving 
worthy  student  enrolled  atUnion College. 

J.  Edward  Faulkner  Memorial 
•larship — The  family  provides  an  annual 
larship.  The  scholarship  is  awarded  to  a 
r  or  senior  who  plans  a  life  of  service  in 
lealing  arts,  with  preference  being  given 
Dredental  student. 

Glover  Giles  Memorial  Fund — The  late 
V.  Glover  Giles  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  trustee 
lion  College,  established  an  endowment 

by  gifts  during  his  lifetime  and  by  a 
est.  Income  is  used  to  fund  Honor 
larships  at  Union  College. 

hn  O.  and  Harriet  B.  Gross  Memorial 
olarship — Family  and  friends  have 
iwed  a  scholarship.  Dr.  Gross  was 
dent  of  Union  College  during  the  years 
)-1938.  The  scholarship  is  awarded 
lally  to  Kentucky  students  with  preference 
g  given  to  Northern  Kentucky.  The  stipend 
■equirements  are  the  same  as  for  "United 
lodist  Scholarships." 

alter  S.  and  Ida  Cole  Hudson 
>larship  Fund — The  late  Ida  Cole  Hudson 
irbourville,  an  alumna  of  Union  College, 
jgh  a  bequest,  has  endowed  a  fund  to 
de  scholarships  to  students  from  Knox 
ity,  Kentucky. 

me  Hughes  Scholarship — Miss  Irene 
les  (AB  '37;  MA  '63),  Barbourville, 
ucky,  provides  an  annual  scholarship  of 
)  for  a  freshman  girl,  a  graduate  of  Knox 
ral  High  School,  who  has  been  a  member 
e  High  School  Honors  English  Class  and 
exemplifies  Christian  principles  of 
uct.  The  scholarship  will  be  awarded  by 
Alumni  Scholarship  Committee. 

ofessor  and  Mrs.  Millard  L.  Jordan 
)larship — Professor  and  Mrs.  Millard  L 
an  of  Lakewood,  Ohio,  have  established  a 
larship  fund  at  Union  College  to  aid 
tiy  Appalachian  students. 

nior    Study    Club    Scholarship — The 

jr  Study  Club  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky, 
des  a  $200  scholarship  at  Union  College 
d  worthy  students  from  Knox  County, 
ucky.  The  scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  girl 
graduated  from  a  high  school  in  Knox 
ity  who  is  a  junior  or  senior  at  Union 

ge. 


Kentucky  River  Coal  Corporation 
Scholarship — A  scholarship  endowment  has 
been  established  by  the  Kentucky  River  Coal 
Corporation,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  for  needy 
students  from  Knott,  Leslie,  Letcher,  and  Perry 
Counties,  Kentucky.  Recipients  must  have  a 
grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.0  during  their 
senior  year  in  high  school,  or  must  have  or 
maintain  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.5 
at  Union  College. 

Jeffrey  W.  Kronk  Memorial  Scholarship — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  F.  Kronk  of  Huntsburg, 
Ohio,  have  endowed  a  scholarship  for  a  needy, 
qualified  student  for  Geauga,  Lake,  or 
Ashtabula  counties  in  Ohio,  or  from  the 
Appalachian  counties  of  Southeastern 
Kentucky.  The  scholarship  is  in  memory  of 
their  son,  Jeffrey,  who  was  enrolled  at  Union 
College  from  1963  through  1967.  Should 
there  be  no  qualified  students  enrolled  from 
these  areas  in  any  given  year,  the  endowment 
income  will  be  used  to  support  the  Lincoln- 
Civil  War  Collection  at  Union  College. 

Verna  Noe  Landrum  Scholarship — Mr. 
John  W.  Landrum  of  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky, 
has  established  a  $500  annual  scholarship  in 
memory  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Verna  Noe 
Landrum,  at  Union  College.  The  award  is  to  go 
to  a  student  from  Harlan  County. 

W.  B.  Landrum  Memorial  Scholarship — 
Mr.  John  W.  Landrum  of  Harrodsburg, 
Kentucky,  provides  annually  a  scholarship  of 
$350  in  memory  of  his  father  for  a  promising 
United  Methodist  ministerial  student.  The 
student  benefited  by  this  scholarship  must 
exhibit  outstanding  personal  attitudes  of 
religious  sincerity,  devotion,  and  earnestness 
in  purpose. 

London  Laundry  Scholarship — The  London 
Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaners,  London,  Kentucky, 
has  established  an  annual  $300scholarshipto 
assist  a  student  graduating  from  a  high  school 
in  Southeastern  Kentucky  during  his  freshman 
year  at  Union  College. 

Dorothy  Lucas  Memorial  Fund — An 
endowment  fund  has  been  established  in 
memory  of  Miss  Dorothy  Lucas,  registrar  of 
Union  College  for  many  years  and  beloved 
friend  of  students.  The  income  from  the  fund  is 
used  to  support  various  student-aid  activities 
of  the  college. 

Gayle  Miles  Scholarship — An  endowed 
scholarship  has  been  established  by  friends 
and  former  students  of  the  late  GayleMilesfor 
students  from  Barbourville  High  School.  The 
late  Miss  Miles  taught  at  both  Barbourville 
Elementary  School  and  Union  College. 

John  and  Minnie  B.  McGaffee  Trust 
Fund— Dr.  and  Mrs.  0.  J.  Wilson  of  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky,  have  established  the  John 
and  Minnie  B.  McGaffee  Trust  Fund  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  financial  assistance  to 
worthy  and  needy  preministerial  students.  The 
income  may  be  used  for  grants  or  loans,  with 
preference  being  given  to  students  from  the 
Appalachian  Region  of  Kentucky. 
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National  United  Methodist  Scholarships — 

The  Board  of  Education  of  The  United 
Methodist  Church  makes  available  annually 
several  United  Methodist  scholarships 
covering  tuition  and  fees.  The  awards  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  character,  need,  and 
scholastic  ability.  Only  students  having  at  least 
a  "B"  average  are  eligible. 

Emory  Evan  Peter  Memorial 
Endowment — The  late  Mrs.  Laura  P.  Dickey  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  established  an 
endowment  fund  in  memory  of  her  brother, 
Emory  Evan  Peter.  The  income  from  this  fund 
will  be  used  to  help  finance  the  college 
student-aid  program. 

E.  O.  Robinson  Mountain  Fund 
Scholarships — The  E.  O.  Robinson  Mountain 
Fund  has  established  an  annual  scholarship 
program  to  assist  needy  students  who  reside  in 
the  Appalachian  Region  of  Eastern  Kentucky. 
Students  receiving  these  scholarships  should 
give  promise  of  being  able  to  complete  their 
academic  work  successfully.  They  should  be 
and  remain  unmarried  while  receiving 
assistance  from  this  scholarship.  Qualified 
persons  should  apply  to  the  Office  of  Financial 
Aid. 

Kyle  and  Sue  Rosenbalm  Scholarship — 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kyle  Rosenbalm,  Ewing,  Virginia, 
provides  a  scholarship  of  $200  annually  for  a 
student  from  southwestern  Virginia. 

Donald   Rankin  Memorial  Scholarship — 

Friends  of  Donald  Rankin,  a  Union  College 
student  killed  in  Vietnam,  have  provided  a 
scholarship  that  pays  $100  annually  for  a 
young  man  from  Kentucky.  Basis  for  awarding 
the  scholarship  is  need  and  the  earnest  desire 
for  a  college  education. 

Robsion  Political  Science  Scholarship — 

Honoring  Senator  John  M.  Robsion,  Sr.,  and 
Congressman  John  M.  Robsion,  Jr.,  the 
Robsion  Political  Science  Scholarship  provides 
a  stipend  of  $750fortheUnionCollege  student 
participating  in  the  Washington  Semester 
Program  each  year. 

Sanders     Honor     Scholarships— Colonel 

Harland  Sanders  of  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  provides 
annually  a  number  of  honor  scholarships.  The 
Sanders  Honor  Scholarships  are  limited  to 
students  who  do  not  use  tobacco  and  alcoholic 
beverages. 

The   Charlotte    R.    Schmidlapp    Fund    of 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  established  a  loan- 
scholarship  fund  for  single  women  students 
either  from  the  Appalachia  area  or  Greater 
Cincinnati.  The  students  are  asked  to  repay  the 
loan. 

Lewis  Ogden  Stiles  Endowment  Fund — 
The  late  Mrs.  Lewis  Ogden  Stiles  of  Waco, 
Texas,  established  this  fund  to  memorialize 
her  late  husband,  Lewis  Ogden  Stiles,  and  his 
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first  wife,  Pearl  Long  Stiles,  both  faitl 
United  Methodists  of  Irvington,  Kentucky. ' 
income  from  this  fund  will  be  used  to  fina 
grants-in-aid  under  the  college  loan-gr 
program  to  United  Methodist  stude 
planning  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Kentu 
or  Louisville  Annual  Conference. 

Sims    Scholarship    Fund — Reverend 
Mrs.  Harry  C.  Sims  of  West  View,  Kentui 
have  established  a  scholarship  fund  at  Ur 
College  to  aid  worthy  students  preparing 
the  United  Methodists  ministry. 

The  Catherine  Faulkner  Singer  Memo 
Scholarship — This  scholarship  has  1 
established  by  friends,  alumni,  and 
daughter  and  son — Marcia  and  Donald— 
the  son  or  daughter  of  an  alumnus  of  Ur 
College.  The  honoree  was  Director  of  Alu 
Affairs  from  1961  to  1978. 

Cawood  Smith  HarlanCounty  Scholars 

—  Mr.  Cawood  Smith,  HarlanCounty  attori 
has  established  an  endowment  for 
scholarship  to  be  awarded  to  the  son 
daughter  of  a  miner  from  Harlan  Cou 
Kentucky.  The  recipient  shall  be  a  resider 
Harlan  County  and  selected  upon  the  basi 
need,  scholarship,  and  promise  of  f 
usefulness  to  the  coal  region.  The  stipend 
be  $600. 

Hulbert  Taft,  Jr.,  Memorial  Scholarsh 
Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Haydock,  Sr.,  of  Cincin 
Ohio,  has  provided  a  scholarship  endowrt 
as  a  memorial  to  her  late  husband,  Hu 
Taft,  Jr.  The  income  from  the  endowment 
be  used  annually  to  provide  one  or  more  h 
scholarships  to  needy  students  having 
academic  potential. 

Edward  Townsend  Memorial  Schola 

—  Mr.  Milton  H.  Townsend  has  endow 
scholarship  with  preference  being  given 
history  and  political  science  major.  The  stip 
is  in  memory  of  Mr.  Townsend's  late  fatr 

Union  National  Bank  Scholarship  — 
Union  National  Bank  of  Barbour 
Kentucky,  has  established  a  half-tu 
scholarship  at  Union  College  to  aid  w 
students  from  Knox  County,  Kentucky, 
awarded  to  a  student  graduating  from  a 
school  in  Knox  County,  for  the  freshman 
at  Union  College. 

Harry  C.  Viall  Memorial  Scholarsh 
Mrs.  Harry  C.  Viall  of  Barbourville,  Kenti 
has  endowed  a  memorial  scholarship 
needy,  qualified  student  with  preferences 
to  an  individual  from  Knox  County.  The  a 
scholarship  is  given  in  memory  of  her 
husband,  Harry,  who  was  a  prominent 
businessman. 

Mr.     and    Mrs.    O.     H.    Viall    Mem 
Scholarships  —  The  family  of  Mr.  and  M 
H.    Viall    of    Barbourville,    Kentucky, 
established  a  memorial  scholarship  fu 
Union  to  aid  worthy  students.  The  numbe 
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of  the  scholarships  vary  according  to 
»nt  financial  need. 

e  Robert  E.  and  Ann  Viall  Endowed 
ilarship  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Viall  of 
aurville,  Kentucky,  have  established  an 
wed  scholarship  that  provides  $2,000 
ally  for  worthy  students  from  either  Knox 
ill  County. 

Iliam  M.  Wilson  Memorial  Scholarship 
e  late  Mrs.  Eva  Oldfield  Wilson  of 
lourville,  Kentucky,  established  a 
larship  fund  in  memory  of  her  late 
>and.  The  income  from  the  fund  will  be 
to  provide  anannual  stipend  of  $250for  a 
lising  student  preparing  to  teach  in  the 
entary  or  secondary  schools. 
.  Henry  M.  Zimmerman  Scholarship  — 
ateDr.  HenryM.  Zimmerman  of  Pompano 
h,  Florida,  established  a  scholarship 
wment,  for  needy  students  of  exemplary 
acter  who  show  promise  of  being  able  to 
ibute  to  the  well-being  of  their  country 
heir  fellowman. 


Jowments 

e  Russell  M.  Bennett  Memorial 
sssor  of  Sociology  Chair.  —  This  chair 
given  to  Union  College  by  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt 
lett  in  the  amount  of  $75,000  for  the 
wment  of  this  professorship  in  1946.  An 
ional  $2,000  was  given  for  the  equipment 
e  Business  Department. 
idrew  and  Emma  Elizabeth  Edinger 
•orial  Fund.  —  This  fund  was  established 
ie  late  Mr.  Joseph  Edinger  in  memory  of 
nother  and  father.  The  fund  has  been 
ased  by  other  members  of  the  family  and 
income  designated  for  use  in  the 
itenance  of  campus  buildings. 
ma  E.  and  John  William  HarrisMemorial 
i.—  The  late  Dr.  J.  William  Harris 
)lished  a  lectureship  fund  containing  the 
of  $30,000  in  memory  of  his  sister,  Anna 
irris,  and  his  father,  John  William  Harris. 
arles  and  Leona  Jennings  Memorial 
Is.  —  Dr.  CharlesM.  Jenningsof  Marietta, 
gia,  has  established  an  endowment  fund 
mory  of  his  parents,  Charles  and  Leona 
ings,  the  income  from  which  is  to  be  used 
Dvide  an  annual  bonus  to  the  head  of  the 
rtment  of  Biology  at  Union  College. 
Iliam  Jones  Endowment  Fund.  —  Mr. 
am  Jones  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  has 
dished  a  fund,  which  may  be  augmented 
time  to  time,  the  income  from  which  is 
nated  for  use  by  the  School  of  Music  to 
lase  recordings  and  musical  scores. 
ffrey  Kronk  Memorial  Endowment.  — 
endowment,  established  by  the  Senior 
i  of  1967,  in  memory  of  Jeffrey  Kronk,  a 


member  of  that  class,  will  assist  in  purchasing 
books  for  Union  College's  Lincoln-Civil  War 
Collection. 

Francis  Landrum  Memorial  Professor  of 
Religion  and  Philosophy.  —  The  late  Mrs. 
Obed  H.  Wilson  established  the  Francis 
Landrum  memorial  professorship  through  a 
bequest  of  $50,000  in  1927. 

Melanie  Jean  Martin  Trust  Fund.  —  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  O.  J.Wilson  of  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky, 
have  established  a  memorial  fund  in  memory 
of  their  granddaughter.  The  income  from  the 
fund  is  used  to  purchase  library  books  to 
support  the  work  of  the  English  Department. 

Pearl  Sinnett  Meyer  Memorial  Fund.  — 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Jesse  I.  Meyer  has  established  an 
endowment  fund  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Pearl  Sinnett  Meyer.  The  income  from  this 
fund  is  designated  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  Union  College  library. 

Willson-Gross  Lectures.  — The  late  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Willson  of  Floydada,  Texas, 
established  a  lectureship  endowment  in 
memory  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Owen  Gross.  The 
purpose  of  the  lectures  is  to  bring  annually  to 
the  campus  distinguished  speakers  to  discuss 
vital  issues  confronting  the  Christian  student. 

Colutha  J.  Taylor  Wright  Memorial  Fund. 
—  The  late  Mr.  J.  S.  Wright  of  Whitley  City, 
Kentucky,  established  an  endowment  fund  in 
memory  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Colutha  J.  Taylor 
Wright.  The  initial  sum  was  $1,000. 

Awards 

The  Annie  Velma  and  Edward  S.  Amis 
Award  is  to  be  presented  on  Honors  Day  to  a 
full-time  Christian  Service  student  who  is 
making  satisfactory  progress  toward  a  degree. 

Alpha  Psi  Omega  Award  (National 
Dramatics  Honor  Fraternity);  an  Oscar  to  the 
male  and  an  Oscar  to  the  female  who  has 
contributed  most  toward  drama  at  Union 
College,  as  selected  by  members  of  the 
Fraternity. 

Senior  Biology  Award,  by  Dr.  Theodore  R. 
Davies,  to  the  senior  student  showing  the 
highest  academic  excellence  in  the  field  of 
biology. 

Blackwell  Memorial  Award  in  Political 
Science,  by  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Lee  Blackwell  in 
memory  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Victoria  Wolfe 
Blackwell,  to  the  senior  majoring  in  history 
and/or  political  science  showing  the  highest 
academic  excellence  in  the  field  of  political 
science. 

Erwin  S.  Bradley  History  and  Political 
Science  Award  by  Sherman  Oxendine  to  the 
senior  with  a  major  in  history  and  minor  in 
political  science  who  has  the  highest 
scholastic  average  in  grades  earned  at  Union 
College. 
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Kathy    Brick    Memorial    Award,    by    her 

parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Brick, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  to  the  student  showing  the 
highest  proficiency  in  competitive  swimming. 

The  Chemistry   Department  Awards,    in 

General  Chemistry,  Analytical  Chemistry, 
Organic  Chemistry,  and  Physical  Chemistry. 
The  award  is  given  to  the  student  who  has 
completed  the  year  course  with  the  best  all- 
around  average.  Awards  are  furnished  by  the 
Chemistry  Department  faculty. 

The  Daniel  Drinkard  Memorial  Award,  by 

students  of  Union  College  and  friends,  to  the 
runner-up  for  the  Athlete  of  the  Year,  the 
athlete  who  exemplifies  the  characteristics  of 
desire,  kindness,  honesty,  and  personal 
integrity,  as  embodied  in  his  personality  and 
attitude. 

Eastern  Kentucky  Essay  Award,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Kenneth  H.  Tuggle,  trustee  of  Union 
College,  to  the  student  writing  the  best  essay 
on  Eastern  Kentucky  history.  A  resident  of 
Barbourville,  Dr.  Tuggle  had  been  Lt.  Governor 
of  Kentucky  and  a  member  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Freshman  Composition  Award,  by  Dr.  and 

Mrs.  William  B.  Bjornstad,  formerly  of  the 
faculty  of  Union  College,  to  the  student 
achieving  highest  writing  excellence  in 
freshman  composition  courses  as  determined 
by  the  English  Department. 

Gamma  Beta  Phi  Award,  a  book,  tothefull- 
time  student  with  the  highest  cumulative 
average  in  hours  earned  in  Union  College. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Geiss  Award  to  the  graduating 
senior  majoring  in  business  with  the  highest 
cumulative  standing  in  that  field. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Geiss  Award,  to  the  student 
majoring  in  the  Department  of  Home 
Economics  and  achieving  the  highest 
academic  standing  in  that  field  for  the  year. 

Governor  James  D.  Black  Award,  by  the 

late  Pitzer  D.  Black,  to  the  senior  with  the 
highest  scholastic  average  for  the  year. 

lota  Sigma  Nu  Awards  to  the  freshman  and 
the  sophomore  students  with  the  highest 
scholastic  average  in  their  respective  classes 
for  the  year. 

The  H.  B.  Jones  Business  Enterprise 
Award,  in  memory  of  H.  B.  Jones,  an  attorney 
in  Pineville  and  Louisville,  Kentucky,  whose 
business  interests  included  coal  mining, 
railroading,  and  construction.  The  $50  award 
is  given  to  a  student  who  has  shown  initiative 
and  enterprise  in  the  field  of  business. 

The  Steve  Jones  Memorial  Award  to  the 

Varsity  Letterman  with  the  highest  cumulative 
academic  average.  The  endowment  is 
sponsored  by  former  athletes  and  friends. 


Literature  Award,  by  the  Tuesday  Club 
Barbourville,  Kentucky,  to  the  senior  majorii 
in  English  who  shows  the  greatest  excellem 
in  the  field  of  literature. 

Samuel  A.  Matthews  Memorial  Award, 

book  given  by  Robert  D.  Matthews  to  an  upp< 
class  pre-ministerial  student  whose  life  a 
work  show  promise  of  Rev.  S.  A.  Matthev 
50-year  ministry  in  the  Southern  lllinj 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Dr.  Paul  Muncy  Memorial  Award,  by 

Board  of  Trustees,  to  the  senior  premedi 
student  with  the  highest  cumulative  acader 
standing. 

The  Music  Faculty  Award,  to  a  stud( 
majoring  in  music  for  interest,  initiate 
cooperation,  musical  ability,  academics,  a 
service  to  the  department. 

Student  National  Education  Associati 
Award,  given  by  the  John  Owen  G  ross  chap 
to  the  graduating  senior  showing  the  great 
excellence  in  the  field  of  education. 

H.  H.  Owens  History  Award,  by  Mrs.  H. 
Owens,  to  the  student  showing  the  great 
excellence  in  the  field  of  history. 

The  Laws  and  Esten  Parks  Award  by  Mr 

Laws  Parks,  former  vice  president  for  busin 
affairs  of  Union  College,  and  Mrs.  Pai 
presented  annually  to  the  preministe 
senior  with  the  highest  cumulative  acadei 
standing. 

The  Physical  Education  Faculty  Aware 

the  man  and  woman  senior  majors  with 
highest  cumulative  academic  standing. 

The  Physics  Award,  by  the  Physics  Facu 
to  the  student  showing  the  greatest  exceller 
in  general  physics. 

President's  Award  by  President  Mahlor 
Miller  to  the  senior  who  has  the  high 
cumulative  record  in  grades  earned  at  Un 
College. 

Howard  Rose  Most  Valuable  Pla 
Award — given  to  the  Baseball  Team  mem 
voted  as  the  outstanding  player  by 
members  of  the  Baseball  Team.  The  awar 
given  by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Rose  in  honor  of 
father. 

Sampson  Political  Science  Award,  by 

late  Governor  Flem  D.  Sampson,  to  the  jui 
showing  the  highest  academic  excellent 
the  field  of  political  science. 

Southern  Hills  United  Methodist  Chu 
Scholarships.  -  The  Southern  Hills  Un 
Methodist  Church  of  Lexington,  Ky., 
established  a  scholarship  fund  at  UJ 
College.  The  funds  available  vary  from  yee 
year.  Preference  is  given  to  United  Metho 
students  from  Kentucky. 
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i  Hattie  Stanberry  Ecology  Award 
•s  an  alumnus  and  former  faculty 
jer.  The  $50  stipend  is  given  to  the 
nt  or  organization  that  has  made  a 
ibution  to  environmental  improvement  in 
cademic  year.  If  no  candidate,  the  sum 
go  for  the  College's  Soccer  Club,  or,  if 
.  it  shall  go  to  the  Annual  Fund. 

}  Thomas  Storrar  Memorial  Award- 
larship. — This  annual  cash  award  or 
arship  is  to  be  given  to  a  student  on 
rs'  Day  who  exemplifies  the  honesty, 
jrn,  and  personal  commitment  to  the 
n  College  community  which  was 
lyed  by  the  late  M  r.  Tom  Storrar,  who  was 
jyed  by  the  ARA  Food  Services  at  Union 
ge.  Circle-K  Fraternity  has  initiated  this 


herine  V.  Sutphen  Memorial  Award,  by 

lumni  Association  of  Union  College,  to 
lusic  student  who  has  used  his  talents 
luring  the  year  in  serving UnionCollege. 

ige  W.   W.    Tinsley  Family  Memorial 

d,  by  the  late  Mrs.  MayoTinsley  Rathfon, 
3  junior  or  senior  preparing  for  a  legal 
r  showing  thegreatestpromiseforfuture 

!SS. 

ion    College    Faculty    Award,    to    the 

ty  Letterman  with  the  highest  scholastic 
ge  for  the  year. 

/erly  P.  and  MossieB.  Wilson  Memorial 
d  in  English,  byDr.  andMrs.O. J. Wilson 

student  majoring  in  English  with  the 
st  cumulative  grade  point  standing  who 
smpleted  three  full  years  of  residence  at 

College. 

erly  P.    and  Mossie  B.  Wilson  Trust 

— Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  J.  Wilson  of  Bowling 
Kentucky,  have  established  a  memorial 

n  memory  of  Dr.  Wilson's  mother  and 
The  first  $100  income  from  the  fund 

>e  used  to  support  the  annual  "Beverly  P. 

flossie  B.  Wilson  Memorial  Award  in 
Income  in  excess  of  $100  shall  be 

for  a  revolving  loan  fund  for  students 

ng  in  English. 

il  H.Wilson  Award  to  the  junior  with  the 
st  scholastic  average  for  the  year. 

n  Henry  Wilson  Award,  given  in 
ry  of  Mr.  John  Henry  Wilson,  former 
er  of  Congress  from  Barbourville,  by  his 
laughter,  Mrs.  Guy  D.  Attkisson,  Jr.,  of 
etersburg  Beach,  Florida,  to  the 
nore  from  the  Fifth  Congressional 
t  of  Kentucky  who  has  the  highest 
stic  average  for  the  year. 
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Student  Load 

The  normal  undergraduate  student  load  is 
sixteen  semester  hours  per  semester. 
Students  who  have  an  average  academic 
standing  may  register  for  a  maximum  of 
eighteen  semester  hours  credit  per  semester. 
Students  who  attain  a  "B"  average  are 
permitted  to  earn  up  to  twenty-one  semester 
hours  per  semester.  Exceptions  must  be 
approved  by  the  Division  Chairman  of  the 
student's  major. 

The  January  Interim  may  be  considered  as 
part  of  theFall  Semesterfor  tuition  purposes  at 
the  student's  option  —  i.e.,  the  student  may 
restrict  his  Fall  load  to  a  maximum  of  14  hours 
and  pay  no  tuition  for  the  January  term.  This 
option  is  available  only  to  full-time  students. 

The  maximum  load  in  each  summer  term  is 
generally  six  semester  hours.  Students  whose 
cumulative  grade  point  average  is  "B"  or  better 
may  request  permission  from  the  Division 
Chairman  to  take  seven  hours  a  term. 


Class  Attendance 

1.  Class  attendance  is  required.  Each 
student  is  responsible  for  all  work  from 
the  first  day  of  class  and  is  expected  to 
attend  all  meetings  of  the  class  for  which 
he  is  registered.  This  is  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  individual  student  responsibil- 
ity. 

2.  All  faculty  members  are  expected  to  keep 
accurate  records  of  class  attendance. 

3.  Class  absences  due  to  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  the  student  will  be 
excused  by  the  teacher  involved  if 
request  is  made  within  one  week  of 
return  to  the  campus.  Class  work  or  tests 
in  these  classes  must  be  made  up. 

4.  Class  work  and  tests  missed  due  to 
illness  of  the  student  can  be  made  up  only 
when  the  student  presents  the  teacher 
with  a  valid  excuse  when  he  returns  to 
class. 

5.  Class  work  and  tests  missed  by  a  student 
while  he  is  participating  in  an  activity 
sponsored  by  Union  College  may  be  made 
up  only  when  the  faculty  sponsor  of  such 
an  activity  signs  the  official  absence  list 
of  students. 

6.  A  student  is  not  automatically 
withdrawn  when  he  stops  attending  a 
class.  Official  withdrawals  are  made  only 
on  forms  provided  by  the  Registrar's 
Office.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to 
complete  this  form,  obtain  the  signatures 
needed,  and  return  it  to  the  Registrar's 
Office. 


Examinations  and  Reports 
of  Marks 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  e 
semester.  Tests  are  held  at  such  times  dui 
each     semester     as    the     instructors 
determine.   Final  marks  are  reported  by 
instructors  to  the  Registrar.  A  copy  of 
report  is  given  to  the  student,  and  a  copy  is  s 
to  his  parents  if  the  student  requests  s 
action.  Only  final  marks  become  a  part  of 
permanent  record. 


Credit/ Fail  System 


Students  may  take  two  courses  per  calei 
year   (June  through  May)  on  a  Credit/ 
basis.  Only  two  courses  may  be  taken 
single  discipline.  A  student  must  apply  ir 
Registrar's  Office  for  the  Credit  Option  no 
than  the  Friday  following  mid-term.  Wher 
instructor  turns  in  a  letter  grade  at  the  er 
the  semester,  a  "D"  or  above  will  be  reco 
as  "Credit."  The  option  encourages  studer 
take  courses  they  otherwise  might  not  att< 
and  where  they  fear  the  grade  might  l< 
their  grade  point  average.  The  semester  I 
earned  by  "Credit"  count,  but  no  quality  | 
are  earned. 

Quality  Point  Standing 

The  quality  point  standing  of  a  stud 
determined  by  dividing  the  total  quality 
which  he  has  earned  by  the  total  num 
semester  hours  for  which  he  has  reg' 
minus  the  number  of  hours  of  ' 
Incomplete  on  his  record. 


Cr 


Honor  Students 

Union  College  recognizes  exa 
scholarship  in  three  ways — the  Acac 
Honors  list  and  graduation  with  honors 
Semester  Honors  List  is  comprised  of 
students  completing  at  least  12  hou 
graded  work  with  a  3.00  standing 
incompletes,  and  at  least  a  2.50  o 
average. 

The  President's  List  is  comprised  of 
students  who  achieve  at  least  a  3.75 
average  for  two  consecutive  semesters, 
of  those  semesters  of  work  must 
contained  at  least  12  hours  of  credit  ar 
summer  session  may  be  counted 
minimum  hours  have  been  earned. 

Appropriate  certificates  are  award* 
both  of  the  academic  achievements 
graduation  honors  are  noted  on  the  dip 
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station 

nts  falling  below  the  following  grade 
average  will  be  placed  on  Academic 
ion: 

nen 1.70 

mores 1 .  80 

s 1.90 

s 2.00 

ationary  students  are  closely  monitored 

Academic  Standing  Committee  of  the 
i.  Continuation  of  probation  for  more 
vo  semesters  may  result  in  limitations  of 
carried,  being  required  to  repeat  courses 
ich   low  grades  were  earned,   loss  of 

College  financial  aid,  or  suspension 
Te  college. 


tension 

n  College  will  not  accept  any  credits 
I  at  another  institution  while  a  student  is 
academic  or  disciplinary  suspension 
nion  College. 

Marking  System 
Quality  Points 

cs  are  reported  in  letters  as  follows: 

epresents     distinctly     superior    work, 

lued   at  four  quality  points  for  each 

mester  hour. 

presents  above  average  work,  valued  at 

ree  quality   points  for  each  semester 

iur. 

jpresents  average  work,  valued  at  two 

lality  points  for  each  semester  hour. 

dicates  that  a  course  has  been  passed 

tisfactorily. 

presents    inferior    but    passing    work, 

lued  at  one  quality  point. 

jicates  failure  with  0  credits  and  0 
ality  points  for  each  semester  hour, 
icates  that  a  student  withdraw  during 
first  1 2  weeks  of  the  semester, 
icates  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
tructor  the  student  has  not  been  ableto 
mplete  the  required  work  of  the  course 
time  due  to  unavoidable  circum- 
nces. 

"  received  at  the  end  of  any  semester 
e  removed  before  the  end  of  the  next 
er  if  the  student  is  enrolled  for  that 
the  student  is  not  enrolled,  the  "I"  must 
oved  before  the  end  of  the  12-month 
ollowing  the  date  on  which  the  "I  "was 
d.  Any  exceptions  to  the  time  limit  must 
de  by  agreement  of  the  instructor, 
l  chairman,  and  registrar.  If  an  "I"  is  not 


removed  within  that  time  limit,  it  remains  on 
the  permanent  record  and  cannot  be  made  up. 
A  student  who  does  not  take  final 
examinations  at  the  end  of  a  semester  will  be 
given  temporary  registration  in  the  next 
semester  within  the  time  allowed  for 
registration.  All  final  examinations  for  courses 
which  are  prerequisite  to  courses  in  which  the 
student  may  be  enrolled  the  next  semester 
must  be  taken  by  the  end  of  the  registration 
period.  Failure  in  any  of  these  prerequisite 
courses  will  cancel  the  student's  enrollment  in 
the  advanced  course. 


Proficiency  Examinations 

1.  The  student  will  apply  for  credit  by 
examination  at  the  Office  of  Experiential 
Learning  and  Community  Services.  An 
initial  screening  interview  will  be 
conducted  and  thedivision  chairperson  and 
appropriate  faculty  member  will  be 
consulted  to  determine  if  an  evaluation 
seems  feasible. 

2.  If  an  evaluation  is  feasible,  the  student  will 
take  a  completed  application  form  to  the 
faculty  member  and  arrange  for  an 
evaluation  date.  The  faculty  member  will 
prepare  an  evaluation  procedure,  carry  out 
the  evaluation,  and  report  the  results  to  the 
Office  for  Experiential  Learning  and 
Community  Services. 

3.  Reported  results  will  include  a 
recommendation  as  to  whether  or  not  credit 
should  be  awarded  and  a  description  of  the 
evaluation  procedure  and  student 
performance.  This  material  will  be 
maintained  on  file  in  the  Office  for 
Experiential  Learning  and  Community 
Services. 

4.  The  recommendation  and  evaluation 
description  will  be  forwarded  to  the  division 
chairperson  or  a  designated  representative 
for  review.  If  the  division  representative 
does  not  concur,  the  faculty  member, 
designated  representative  (if  there  is  one), 
and  the  division  chairperson  will  meet  with 
the  Director  of  the  Office  for  Experiential 
Learning  and  Community  Services  to  seek  a 
resolution. 

5.  Successful  completion  of  a  challenge 
examination  will  be  reported  to  the 
Registrar  by  the  office  director  and  will  be 
recorded  as  "Credit"  on  the  transcript.  An 
unsuccessful  challenge  will  not  be 
recorded. 

6.  Students  enrolled  in  a  course  may  request  a 
challenge  examination  only  within  the 
period  when  a  new  course  may  be  added. 

7.  Challenge  examinations  may  not  be  usedto 
repeat  a  course  or  remove  an  "F"  from  the 
transcript. 
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Extension  and 
Correspondence 


Any  student  planning  to  graduate  from 
Union  College  must  receive  permission  from 
the  Registrar  to  register  for  correspondence  or 
extension  courses.  Credits  cannot  be  recorded 
unless  prior  arrangements  are  made. 

Students  enrolled  for  a  full-time  program  of 
study  shall  defer  work  on  all  correspondence 
and  extension  courses  during  the  term  for 
which  they  are  registered. 

Not  more  than  twelve  semester  hours  of 
correspondence  or  extension  work  done  i  n  one 
academic  year  will  be  accepted  by  the  College. 
Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  courses  in  a 
major  may  be  completed  by  extension.  Not 
more  than  thirty-two  semester  hours  of 
extension  and  correspondence  credit  will  be 
accepted  toward  a  degree. 

Not  more  than  six  semester  hours  extension 
or  correspondence  may  be  accepted  during  the 
senior  year.  Students  with  sixty  semester 
hours  or  fewer  at  U  nion  may  offer  six  semester 
hours  non-residence  in  the  last  thirty-six; 
students  with  sixty-one  semester  hours  or 
more  may  offer  six  semester  hours  out  of  the 
last  twenty-four. 

Failures  or  quality  point  deficiencies  in  any 
course  done  in  residence  cannot  be  removed 
by  extension  or  correspondence  work. 

Graduating  seniors  must  complete  any 
correspondence  work  needed  for  graduation  at 
least  three  weeks  before  the  date  of 
Commencement. 


Graduation  Requirements 

Requirements  for  Graduation — Bachel< 
Arts  Degree,  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree, 
Bachelor  of  M  usic  Degree(See  M  usic  Sect 

The  candidates  must  satisfy  the  follov 
requirements: 

1.  Minimum  of  128  semester  hours.  T! 
of  the  last  thirty-six  must  be  earne 
residence  at  Union  College.  Stud 
who  have  earned  as  many  as  sixty 
semester  hours  at  Union  College 
graduate  with  only  eighteen  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  earned  in  reside 
At  least  forty  semester  hours  must  I 
courses  numbered  300  and  above. 

2.  Quality  point  standing  of  2.00overal 
at  Union,  and  in  all  courses  taken  ii 
major  or  minor  fields. 

3.  Completion  of  the  following  Ger 
Requirements: 

I.  English  111-112,  6  hours 
II.  Humanities,  18  semester  hours 
Approved  courses  in  art;  dram, 
speech;  music;  foreign  langi 
religion;  philosophy;  English  la 
age  and  literature  (other  than 
lish  355). 

III.  Social  Science:  9  semester  hou 

History;     political     science; 
chologyf;  sociology;  economics; 
graphy. 

IV.  Natural  Sciences:  8  semester  h 

Biology;  chemistry;  mathemi 
physics;  general  science;  env 
mental  science. 

V.  a.  In  II  and  III  no  more  than  six  r 

may  be  taken  i n  any  one  disci[ 
In  IV  all  eight  hours  may  be  1 
in  one  discipline. 

b.  Hours  taken  for  a  first  major 
not  be  counted  toward  the  G 
Requirements. 

c.  Students  taking  a  48-sem 
hour  area  may  count  the 
hours  toward  the  G 
Requirements. 

VI.  Courses  meeting  humar 
requirements  are  marked  (H)  i 
course  description  section.  1 
meeting  social  science  requiren 
are  marked  (SS)  and  those  me 
science  requirements  are  m 
(NS) 

4.  The  equivalent  of  1  2  semester  hour 
single  foreign  language  not  native 
student  is  required  for  the  Bache 
Arts  Degree.  Six  of  these  hours  m 
applied  toward  the  Humanities  ge 
requirement.  Equivalency  sha 
determined  by  the  successful  comp 
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the  fourth  college  course  of  the 
luage.  Students  with  prior  training  in 

language  at  the  high  school  level 

be  eligible  for  advanced  placement 
le  sequence  of  courses  and  meet  the 
lirement  with  less  than  twelve  credit 
rs. 

sligion  majors  may  substitute  a  year 
lebrew  and  a  year  of  Greek  for  the 
luage  requirement  for  the  Bachelor  of 
;  degree. 

the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  the 
jent  must  meet  all  graduation 
jirements,  including  a  major  or  area. 
>reign  language  may  or  may  not  be 
jired  as  determined  by  the  individual 
ipiine. 

3n  College  offers  a  Bachelor  of  Music 
ree.    See  Music   Section  for  these 
jirements. 
npletion  of  either: 

K  major  as  determined  by  the  faculty 
>f  the  individual  discipline. 

Majors  are  offered  in  Accounting; 
Applied  Music;  Biology;  Business 
Administration;  Business  Education; 
Community  Health;  Drama  and 
Jpeech;  Elementary  Education; 
English;  Health  Education;  History; 
-lome  Economics  (non-vocational); 
Mathematics;  Music  Education; 
'hysical  Education;  Psychology; 
Recreation;  Religion;  Secondary 
Education;  Social  Work;  Special 
Education;  Sociology, 
vlinors  are  offered  in  Accounting;  Art; 
3iology;     Business    Administration; 

hemistry;  Computer  Science;  Drama 
jnd  Speech;  Economics;  English; 
Environmental  Science;  Health 
iducation;  History;  Home  Economics 

non-vocational);  Mathematics; 
i/lusic;  OfficeAdministration;  Philoso- 

hy;  Physics;  Psychology;  Recreation; 

eligion;  Sociology. 

b.  An    area,    the    structure    of 
vhich  is  determined  by  the  faculty  of 

he    Division     in    which    the    area 

equirements  are  met. 

^reas     are     offered     in    Business, 

nglish,  Music,  Music-Business,  and 

cience. 

east  forty  semester  hours  offered  for 

Nation  must  be  earned  in  junior  and 

ior  courses  (300  and  above);  at  least 
semester    hours    300    and    above, 

led  at  Union,  must  be  included  in  any 

or;  at  least  nine  semester  hours  300 
above,   earned  at  Union,   must  be 

uded  in  any  twenty-four  hour  major; 

jast  twelve  semester  hours  300  and 

ve(evenly  distributed  inthetwofields 
is  is  a  combined  major),  earned  at 


Union,  must  be  included  in  a  thirty  hour 
major;  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours 
300  and  above,  earned  at  Union,  must  be 
included  in  an  area. 
9.  At  registration  each  senior  must  specify 
the  tentative  date  on  which  he  expects  to 
graduate. 
10.  Advice  in  arranging  schedules  and 
choosing  courses  is  always  given  gladly; 
however,  each  student  is  responsible  for 
completing  all  requirements. 


Combined  Degrees 

The  bachelor  degrees  may  be  granted  to 
students  who  have  completed  three  years  of 
work  at  Union  College  and  one  year  of  work  in 
an  accredited  professional  school,  with  the 
following  provisions: 

1.  The  work  in  the  professional  school  must 
continue  the  curriculum  in  which  the  student 
has  been  enrolled  at  Union  College  (pre- 
law,pre-dentistry,  pre-medicine,  etc.). 

2.  The  student  must  have  completed 
satisfactorily  the  minimum  requirements  for 
three  years  of  pre-professional  work  at  Union 
College  (ninety-six  semester  hours  with  a 
quality-point  standing  of  at  least  2.00)  and  also 
the  general  college  requirements  for 
graduation,  including  the  foreign  language 
requirement  if  a  B.A.  is  desired. 

3.  The  student  must  have  completed 
satisfactorily  the  minimum  requirements  for 
one  year  of  study  at  the  accredited  professional 
school  in  which  he  is  enrolled.  The  number  of 
credits  at  the  end  of  the  four  years  of  study 
must  total  at  least  128  semester  hours. 


Degrees  With  Distinction 

Honors  in  scholarship  are  recorded  on  the 
diplomas  of  the  students  earning  them,  and 
published  in  the  Commencement  program. 
There  are  three  grades  of  honors  designated 
respectively;  cum  laude,  magna  cum  laude, 
and  summa  cum  laude.  These  honors  are 
conferred  at  graduation  upon  students  who 
satisfy  the  followi  ng  conditions  of  scholarship: 

The  honor  of  cum  laude  is  awarded  to  those 
students  who  have  earned  an  average 
standing  of  3.0  (B)  overall  and  at  Union. 

The  honor  of  magna  cum  laude  is  awarded  to 
those  students  who  have  earned  an  average 
standing  of  3.5  overall  and  at  Union. 

The  honor  of  summa  cum  laude  is  awarded 
to  those  students  who  have  earned  an  average 
standing  of  3.8  overall  and  at  Union. 
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Students  coming  from  other  colleges  may 
receive  general  honors  on  completing  61 
semester  hours  of  resident  study  and 
satisfying  the  conditions  of  scholarship 
prescribed  bythefaculty,  provided  they  furnish 
also  such  evidence  of  high  scholarship  in  the 
institution  from  which  they  come  as  may,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  faculty,  entitle  them  to 
become  candidates  for  honors  under  the 
regulations. 

As  a  reward  for  excellence  in  scholarship 
and  to  promote  diligence  in  study  and 
encourage  high  ideals,  the  honorary  scholastic 
fraternity  of  lota  Sigma  Nu  was  founded  on 
May  26,  1936.  Membership  is  open  upon 
election  to: 

(a)  All  who  have  met  the  requirements  for 
graduation  with  honors. 

(b)  All  students  who  have  at  least  74  hours 
with  a  3.2  quality  point  standing  or  100 
hours  with  a  3.0  quality  point  standing 
and  who  have  completed  a  minimum  of 
two  years  in  residence  at  Union  College. 

Planned  Curriculum 

At  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year,  a 
planned  curriculum  will  be  developed  by 
the  Division  Chairman  at  the  student's 
request.  This  is  a  binding  agreement 
between  the  college  and  student.  Once 
the  curriculum  has  been  completed  only 
changes  approved  by  the  Registrar  are 
binding  on  the  college. 
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MAJORS  AND  DEGREES 


A  college  major  is  actually  a  meanstoan 
end — the  means  by  which  a  student 
prepares  for  a  future  career,  entrance 
into  graduate  school,  or  some  change  in 
his  life  style.  Union  College  offers  a  wide 


variety  of  majors  and  minors,  as  part 
the  Bachelor's  degree  and  a  number 
certificate  and  2-year  Associate  degr 
programs  for  those  not  needing  a  full 
year  degree. 


DEGREE  AREA 

BA/BS 
Major 

BA/BS 
Minor 

Assoc. 
Degree 

Cert. 

Accounting 

• 

• 

• 

Business  Administration 

• 

• 

Business  Education 

• 

Office  Administration 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Computer  Science 

• 

• 

Medical  Secretarial 

• 

Music/Business 

• 

Economics 

• 

Elementary  Education 

• 

• 

Secondary  Education 

• 

Special  Education — LBD 

• 

Vocational  Education 

• 

Health  Education 

• 

• 

Physical  Education 

• 

• 

Drama  and  Speech 

• 

• 

Music 

• 

• 

English 

• 

• 

Religion 

• 

• 

Christian  Education 

• 

Philosophy 

• 

Psychology 

• 

• 

Sociology 

• 

• 

Social  Work 

• 

• 

Pre-Law 

• 

History 

• 

• 

Appalachian  Semester 

• 

Biology 

• 

• 

_  Science  Education 

• 

Pre-Medicine 

Pre-Engineering 

Pre-Optometry 

• 

Pre-Pharmacy 

• 

Pre-Physical  Therapy 

• 

Pre-Veterinary  Medicine 

• 

Pre-Dentistry 

• 

Medical  Technology 

• 

Environmental  Studies 

• 

Chemistry 

• 

Mathematics 

• 

• 

Physics 

• 

Radiologic  Technology 

• 
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decided  Majors 


ents  who  have  not  made  a  vocational  or 
•ssional  choice  will  be  assigned  an  advisor 
e  Career  Counseling  Office.  Those  who 
a  general  program  leading  to  a 
ssional  degree  program  at  a  university 

requiring  a  bachelor's  degree  for 
ssions  should  confer  carefully  with  their 
emic  advisors  and  schedule  that  program 

the  general  education  courses  of  the 

ge. 


jrse  Numbering  System 

ses  numbered  100  or  200  are  intended 
jrily  for  lower  division  students  and  300 
1-00  level  courses  are  generally  reserved 
jperclassmen.  Freshmen  or  Sophomores 
ing  to  enter  300  or  400  level  courses 
Id  confer  with  the  division  chairman 
/ed  for  permission  to  enroll.  500  level 
;es  are  restricted  to  graduate  students, 
jrses  with  hyphenated  numbers  (101- 
are  used  when  the  first  semester  is 
quisite  to  the  second. 


Special  Notations 

Each  course  description  indicates  the 
semester  the  course  will  be  offered — (F)  for 
Fall  Semester,  (S)  for  Spring  Semester,  and 
(Sum)  for  Summer  Session. 

Many  regular  year  courses  are  offered  in 
summer  sessions  but  are  not  guaranteed 
offerings. 

Courses  indicated  as  being  offered  in  "Even 
Years  Only"  are  offered  on  an  alternate  year 
basis  in  academic  years  beginning  with  even 
numbers,  as  1978-79— "Odd  Years  Only" 
courses  are  offered  on  an  alternate  year  basis 
in  academic  years  beginning  with  odd 
numbers,  as  1979-80. 

Courses  marked  (H)  meet  general  college 
requirements  in  humanities;  those  marked 
(NS)  meet  the  requirements  in  natural  science; 
and  those  marked  (SS)  meet  the  requirements 
in  Social  Science. 

Students  should  consult  regularly  with  their 
advisor  to  insure  proper  progress  toward  their 
degree.  During  the  Junior  year,  a  final  planned 
curriculum  is  prepared  which  constitutes  a 
contract  for  the  courses  remaining  to  be 
completed  in  order  to  earn  the  degree.  It  is  the 
student's  responsibility  to  initiate  the  process 
of  developing  the  planned  curriculum. 


^departmental  Numbers 

e  special  numbers  are  reserved  for 
fie  types  of  courses  or  studies.  They  may 
;ed  in  any  department  although  they  are 
;hown  in  the  following  pages  under  the 
fie  listings. 


099 
481,581 

482,582 
483,583 

484 

485 

487 
595 


Non-credit  special  interest 
courses. 

"Special  Topics"  courses — 
classes  developed  on  a  one- 
time or  experimental  basis, 
or  a  special  innovative  class 
Special  workshops,  credit  or 
non-credit. 

Television  courses  through 
Kentucky  Educational 
Television  Network 
January  interim  courses  not 
listed  under  a  regular  catalog 
number 

Experiential  Education — 
internships,  cooperative  work 
experience  and  vocational 
work  experience. 
Field  Practicums  in 
specialized  areas. 
Independent  Study — 
individual  research  on 
approved  topics  not  found  in 
traditional  courses.  May  be 
repeated  on  different  topics. 
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Division  of  Applied  Sciences 


Frances  Patridge,  Chairman 

Department  of  Business  and  Economics        Department  of  Education 

Department  of  Health,  &  Physical  Education 

1.  DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  AND  ECONOMICS 

Mary  Manis,  Department  Head 

Accounting — Business  Administration — Business  Education 

Computer  Science — Economics — Office  Administration 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREES  IN  BUSINESS 

In  addition  to  the  general  college  requirements,  all  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  n 
complete  the  following  courses  and  one  of  the  major  fields  listed  below: 

Common  Courses  Required  of  All  Candidates 

Semester  Hours 

B.Ad.  271  Principles  of  Marketing 3 

B.Ad.  351  Principles  of  Financef 3 

B.Ad.  352  Principles  of  Management 3 

B.Ad.  411  Business  Law 3 

Acct.  171-172  Principles  of  Accounting 6 

Comp.  Sci.  131         Intro,  to  Data  Processing 3 

Econ.  153-154         Principles  of  Economics 6 

27 

Accounting  Major 

Acct.  341  -342  Intermediate  Accounting 6 

Acct.  42 1  Cost  Accounting 3 

Acct.  441  Tax  Accounting 3 

B.Ad.  412  B usiness  Law 3 

Choice  of  Computer  Language 3 

B.Ed.  1  52  Business  Mathematics  &  Office  Machines 3 

Accounting  Electives 6 

27 

Business  Administration  Major 

B.Ad.  372  Personnel  Management 3 

B.Ad.  401  Statistics 3 

B.Ad.  451  Business  Policy 3 

Off.  Ad.  302  Business  Communication 3 

Choice  of  Computer  Language 3 

Electives  from  the  Department  of  Bus.  &  Econ 12 

27 

Business  Education  Major  (See  Education  Dept.  for  certification  requirements) 

Semester  Hours 

Acct.  321  Payroll  Accounting 2 

B.Ed.  361  Methods  of  Teaching  Bus.  Subjects 3 

B.Ed.  152  Business  Mathematics  &  Office  Machines 

or  3 

Off.  Ad.  301  Business  English 

Off.  Ad.  112  Typewriting 3 

Off.  Ad.  121-122     Elem  &  Inter.  Shorthand 6 

Off.  Ad.  302  Business  Communication 3 

B.Ed.  331  Office  Practice 4 

24 
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:e  Administration  Major 

Semester  Hours 

.  152  Business  Mathematics  &  Office  Machines 3 

Ad.  112  Typewriting 3 

Ad.  21 1  Advanced  Typewriting 3 

Aid.  121-122     Elem.  &  Inter.  Shorthand 6 

Ad.  301  Business  English 3 

Ad.  302  Business  Communication 3 

Ad.  361  Office  Management 3 

Elective  from  Dept.  of  Bus.  and  Econ 3 

27 

ness  and  Music  Major* 

.  272  Salesmanship 3 

Ad.  302  Business  Communication 3 

Upper  division  Business  elective 3 

Field  Placement 3-10 

161-162  Foundations  of  Music 8 

261-262  Harmony 6 

111-412  Applied  Music 16 

322  Music  History 3 

171-176  String,  piano,  woodwind,  or  brass 

class  (choice  of  any  3) 3 

48-55 


of  Concentration  in  Business  Education  (see  Education  Department  for 
'tification  requirements).  Includes  a  total  of  53  hours  in  business  in  addition  to 
tification  requirements.  Courses  listed  below  include  the  common  courses  required 
all  Bachelor's  degree  candidates  in  business. 

.  171-172  Principles  of  Accounting  6 

.  361  Payroll  Accounting 2 

Ad.  1 12  Typewriting 3 

Ad.  121-122     Elem.  and  Inter.  Shorthand 6 

Electives  in  Office  Administration 5 

.  152  Business  Mathematics  and  Office  Machines 3 

.  331  Office  Practice 4 

.  353  Consumer  Economics 3 

.  361  Methods  of  Teaching  Business  Subjects 3 

I.  271  Principles  of  Marketing 3 

I.  352  Principles  of  Management 3 

I.  411  Business  Law 3 

p.  Sci.  131         Introduction  to  Data  Processing 3 

i.  153-154         Principles  of  Economics 6 

53 


college  general  requirements  may  be  reduced  by  6  hours  in  Humanities  and  6  hours  in  Social  Science  because  of 
•es  required  in  the  major.  Because  of  ihe  unique  combination  of  music  and  business  courses  required  on  the 
'  division  levels  from  4  to  19  hours  of  upper  division  courses  must  be  taken  from  electives  and  general 
rements  to  meet  the  college  requirement  of  40  hours  of  upper  division  work 


ved  for  Business  Education  Major. 
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ASSOCIATE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  DEGREES  IN  BUSINESS 

The  following  two-year  programs  lead  to  the  award  of  theA.A.S.  degrees  in  the  majors  indica 
Union  College  provides  a  "career  ladder"  approach  to  learning  in  that  students  who  complete  th 
degrees  may  immediately  apply  the  credits  earned  on  the  two-year  degree  toward  a  Bachek 
degree,  or  return  to  college  later  with  the  guarantee  that  the  credits  previously  earned  will  ap 
toward  the  4-year  degree. 

Common  Courses  Required  of  All  Candidates 

Semester  Hours 
Eng.  111-112 

or  English  Composition 6 

Eng.  110-111 

Acct.  171  Principles  of  Accounting 3 

Humanities  General  Requirement 3 

Econ.  153  Principles  of  Economics 3 

B.Ed.  152  Business  Mathematics  &  Office  Machines 3 

18 

Accounting  Major  (AAS) 

Semester  Hours 

Acct.  172  Principles  of  Accounting 3 

Comp.  Sci.  131         Intro,  to  Data  Processing 3 

B .Ad.  411  B usi ness  Law 3 

Econ.  154  Principles  of  Economics 3 

Accounting  Electives 8 

Nat.  Science  or  Math  General  Req 4 

Humanities  or  Soc.  Sci.  Gen.  Req 6 

Business  Electives 9 

Free  El ectives 7 

46 

Computer  Science  Major  (AAS) 

Semester  Hours 

Principles  of  Accounting  3 

Intro,  to  Data  Processing 3 

FORTRAN  Programming 3 

RPG  Programming 3 

COBOL  Programming 3 

Systems  Analysis 3 

S urvey  of  Computer  Systems 3 

Algebra  &  Trigonometry 4 

Statistics 3 

Principles  of  Economics 3 

Humanities  of  Soc.  Sci.  Gen.  Req 3 

Internship  and/or  Free  Electives 10 

Accounting  Elective 2-3 


Acct.  172 

Comp.  Sci. 

231 

Comp.  Sci. 

233 

Comp.  Sci. 

235 

Comp.  Sci. 

237 

Comp.  Sci. 

331 

Comp.  Sci. 

333 

Math.  111 

Bus.  Ad.  401 

Econ.  1  54 

46-47 

Office  Administration  (AAS) 

Semester  Hours 

Typewrit  i  ng 6 

Elem.  &  Inter.  Shorthand 6 

Business  English 3 

Business  Communication 3 

B.Ed.  331  office  Practice 4 

Natural  Science  General  Requirement 4 

Humanities  or  Soc.  Sci.  Gen.  Req 3 

Business  El ect ive 6 

Free  Electives 12 

47 


Off.Ad. 

111 

112 

Off  .Ad. 

121- 

122 

Off.Ad. 

301 

Off.Ad. 

302 

45 


ical  Secretarial  Administration  (AAS) 

Semester  Hours 

id.  111-112      Typewriting 6 

vd.  121-122      Elem.  &  Inter.  Shorthand 6 

vd.  301  Business  English 3 

\.d.  302  Business  Communication 3 

.  331  Office  Practice 4 

151  Medical  Terminology 2 

th  340  Anatomy  &  Physiology 4 

th  131  First  Aid  &  Safety 3 

th  270  Personal  &  Community  Health 3 

Free  Electives 9 

B usi ness  Electives 3 

46 

.OMA  IN  OFFICE  ADMINISTRATION  (One  Year  Program) 

Semester  Hours 
1 10  or  111       English  Composition 3 

id.  111-112      Typewriting 6 

vd.  121-122      Elem.  &  Inter.  Shorthand 6 

.151  Introduction  to  Business 3 

^d.  301  Business  English 

or  3 

\d.  302  Business  Communications 

.  33 1  Office  Practice 4 

1 7 1  Pri nciples  of  Accounti ng 3 

Elective 4 

32 


NORS  AVAILABLE  TO  ALL  STUDENTS 

xounting— Eighteen  semester  hours  in  accounting  and  three  hours  in  Business  Law. 
isiness   Administration— Accounting    171-172,    Business   Administration    352    and    411, 
puter  Science  131,  and  Economics  153,  and  three  hours  Business  elective. 
>mputer  Science — Accounting  171-172  and  15  hours  of  computer  science  courses, 
onomics — Twenty-one  hours  chosen  from  Economics  courses  orBusiness  Administration  351, 
Sociology  251,  B.Ed.  353. 

^ice  Administration— Twenty-one  hours  including  Office  Administration  1 1 2,  1 22,  261 ,  301 , 
.  331,  and  six  hours  elective  Office  Administration. 

COUNTING 

Dunting  171-172.  Principles  of  Accounting.  (F,S)  (3-3) 

ocedures  in  journalizing,  posting,  financial  statements,  adjusting  and  closing  entries,  controlling 

counts,  and  the  voucher  system. 

Dunting  321.  Payroll  Accounting.  (S)  (2) 

e  Social  Security  Act  and  other  laws  relating  to  the  payment  of  wages  and  salaries,  the 

eparation  of  State  and  Federal  tax  returns,  and  the  use  of  data  processing  in  payroll  accounting. 

ct.  171  recommended. 

Dunting  341-342.  Intermediate  Accounting.  (F,S)  (3-3) 

lancial  statements,  working  capital,  investments,  plant  and  equipment,  stockholders'  equity, 

alytical  processes.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  172. 

Hinting  421 .  Cost  Accounting.  (S)  (3) 

3thods  of  assembling  cost  data  for  materials,  labor,  and  overhead  consumed  in  a  manufacturing 

terprise.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  341. 

Hinting  422.  Auditing.  (F)  (3) 

rification,  analysis  and  interpretation  of  accounting  records.  Prerequisite.  Accounting  341. 

Hinting  441.  Tax  Accounting.  (S)  (3) 

oblems  of  accounting  for  all  types  of  federal,  state,  and  local  taxes.  Prerequisite:  Acct.  172. 
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Accounting  442.  Advanced  Accounting.  (F 

Accounting  for  partnerships,  joint  ventures,  installment  sales,  consignments,  home  office 
branch  units,  consolidated  income  statements,  balance  sheets,  and  surplus  statenrx 
Prerequisites:  Accounting  342. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Business  Administration  151.  Introduction  to  Business.  (F 

Forms  of  business  ownership,  marketing,  personnel  management,  finance,  and  governr 

regulations. 
Business  Administration  271.  Principles  of  Marketing.  (F 

Study  of  the  movement  of  goods  from  producer  to  consumer  and  an  examination  of  the  functio 

the  marketing  process,  marketing,  institutions,  channels  of  distribution,  legal  aspects,  and  p 

consideration. 
Business  Administration  272.  Salesmanship.  (S 

The  interpretation  of  sales  techniques  and  methods,  prospective  customers,  interviews, 

presentation,  demonstration,  closing  the  sale. 
Business  Administration  351.  Principles  of  Finance.  (F 

Basic  principles  of  finance  including  monetary  and  credit  systems,  the  demand  for  funds  ir 

capital    market,   factors   affecting   the   supply   of  funds,    and   monetary   and   credit   poli 

Prerequisites:  Acctg.  151  and  Econ.  154. 
Business  Administration  352.  Principles  of  Management.  (F 

The   development   of   organization   plans   and   policies,   development  of   industrial   relat 

management  operation  with  emphasis  on  skills  and  techniques  of  leadership. 
Business  Administration  371.  Insurance.  (S 

Insurance  contracts  and  the  fields  of  insurance  including  fire,  marine,  casualty,  social,  disat 

life  and  property.  (Odd  years  only). 
Business  Administration  372.  Personnel  Management.  (S 

Supervision  of  employees,  policies  relating  to  effective  utilization  of  human  resources  in  busi 

concerns.  Prerequisite:  B.Ad.  352. 
Business  Administration  401.  Statistics.  (F 

A  study  of  the  mathematics  involved  in  statistical  analysis  and  the  effective  use  of  statistical  de 

decision  making. 
Business  Administration  404.  Investments. 

Public  and  Corporate  securities,  security  markets,  investment  policies  and  tax  problems.  (I 

years  only) 
Business  Administration  411-412.  Business  Law.  (F-S) 

Laws  dealing  with  contracts,  agency,  employment,  bailment,  transportation,  real  and  pers 

property,  leases,  and  bankruptcy. 
Business  Administration  451.  Business  Policy.  (S 

Analysis  of  management  problems,  formulation  of  alternative  courses  of  action,  determinate 

policy  decisions.  Prerequisite:  B.Ad.  352. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Business  Education  152.  Business  Mathematics  and  Office  Machines.  (F,£ 

Fundamental  processes  involving  precentage,  interest,  discount,  payroll,  taxes,  and  fina 

statements:  includes  the  use  of  office  calculating  machines. 
Business  Education  331.  Office  Practice.  (£ 

The  development  of  office  proficiency.  Laboratory  required.  Prerequisite:  Off.  Ad.  1 12. 
Business  Education  353.  Consumer  Economics.  (S 

The  role  of  the  consumer  in  handling  his  or  her  money. 
Business  Education  361.  Methods  of  Teaching  Business  Subjects.  (on  demanc 

Methods,  materials,  and  techniques  used  in  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  short!" 

and  general  business  subjects. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

Computer  Science  131.  Introduction  to  Data  Processing.  (F 

Survey  of  basic  computer  concepts,  hardware,  and  operations;  introduction  of  basic  program 
concepts  and  documentation  standards  used  in  various  programming. 
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puter  Science  233.  FORTRAN  Programming.  (F)  (3) 

;tudy  of  the  FORTRAN  IV  programming  language  on  the  NCR  Century  50  computer  including 

iluation,  flowcharting,  and  solution  of  problemsthatareadaptabletobusinessand/or science. 

puter  Science  235.  RPG  Programming.  (S)  (3) 

;tudy  of  the  RPG  programming  language  on  the  NCR  Century  50  computer  oriented  toward 

iblems  and  reports  related  to  business  applications. 

puter  Science  237.  COBOL  Programming.  (S)  (3) 

;tudy  of  COBOL,  a  high  level  programming  language  which  is  adaptable  to  most  business 

)lications  of  any  magnitude.  (Even  years  only). 

puter  Science  331.  Systems  Analysis.  (F)  (3) 

;tudy  in  the  analysis  and  organization  of  a  system  which  can  be  adapted  to  a  complete  practical 

)lication.  Students  must  be  able  to  utilize  concepts  learned  in  the  related  computer  science 

jrses  to  accomplish  this.  (Even  years  only). 

puter  Science  333.  Survey  of  Computer  Systems.  (on  demand)  (3) 

omparative  study  of  the  various  computer  systems  available,  such  as  IBM,  Honeywell,  Univac, 

R,  Mini  Computer. 

BNOMICS 

omics  153-154.  Principles  of  Economics.  (F-S)  (3-3)  (SS) 

mentary  economic  theory  of  prices,  national  income,  production,  and  employment. 

omics  251.  Environmental  Economics.  (S)  (3) 

:ietal  choice  in  the  use  of  scarce  resources  is  related  to  ecosystem  survival,  environmental 

ality,  and  human  welfare.  Prerequisite:  Environmental  Studies  100. 

omics  252.  Regional  Economic  Development.  (S)  (3) 

gional  economic  development  with  special  emphasis  on  the  Appalachian  region  of  the  U.S. 

ce  the  1870s. 

omics  351.  Intermediate  Price  Theory.  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

als  with  the  principle  of  production  under  perfect  competition,  monopoly,  duopoly,  oligopoly, 

tel,  and  monopolistic  competition.  Prerequisite:  Economics  154. 

omics  352.  National  Income  Analysis.  (S)  (3)  (SS) 

als  with  the  formation  of  national  income,  consumption,  investment,  government  spending,  the 

>.  export  and  import,  and  stabilization  policy  in  the  U.S.  Prerequisite:  Economics  153. 

omics  363.  Money  and  Banking.  (F)  (3) 

tional  banking  system,  nature  and  functions  of  money,  the  importance  of  credit,  bank  deposits, 

i  loans.  Prerequisite:  Economics  153. 

omics  403.  Industrial  Relations  &  Collective  Bargaining.  (F)  (3) 

3  labor  market,  wage  and  labor  problems  and  theories,  development  of  labor  unions,  wage  and 

or  policies.  Prerequisite:  Economics  153  and  154.  (Even  years  only) 

3  following  courses  may  be  counted  as  Economics: 

;tory  241.  American  Economic  History. 

biology  251.  Current  Socio-Economic  Problems. 

vd.  401.  Statistics. 

=ICE  ADMINISTRATION 

e  Administration  111-112.  Typewriting.  (F-S)  (3-3) 

tudentwith  one  or  more  high  school  units  in  typewriting  cannot  take  Off  ice  Administration  1 1 1 

credit. 

e  Administration  121.  Elementary  Shorthand.  (F)  (3) 

nciples  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  Diamond  Jubilee  Series.  A  student  with  one  or  more  high  school 

ts   in    shorthand   cannot   take  Office  Administration    121    for   credit.   Prerequisite:  Office 

ministration  1 1 1  or  concurrent  with  Office  Administration  111. 

e  Administration  122.  Intermediate  Shorthand.  (S)  (3) 

"itinuation  of  Office  Administration  1  21 . 

e  Administration  21 1 .  Advanced  Typewriting.  (S)  (3) 

Dlying  typewriting  skill  to  practical  on-the-job  activities.  Prerequisite:  Off  ice  Administration  1 12 

equivalent. 

e  Administration  221.  Dictation  and  Transcription.  (S)  (3) 

phasis  placed  on  speed  in  taking  dictation  and  in  transcribing  notes.  Prerequisite:  Office 

ministration  122  or  equivalent. 
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Office  Administration  301.  Business  English.  (F) 

Using  words  effectively,  language  structure,  punctuation. 
Office  Administration  302.  Business  Communications.  (S) 

The  methods  and  techniques  of  organizing  business  letters,  memoranda,  and  reports  w 

intensive  writing  practice  in  class  analysis,  and  student  evaluation.  Prerequisite^. Ad.  301  orE 

111. 
Office  Administration  361.  Office  Management.  (F) 

Office  building,  equipment,  personnel  supervision,  control  of  office  activities.  (Even  years  on 


2.  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION** 

Arthur  H.  Haf  ner,  Department  Head 
Elementary  Education — Secondary  Education — Special  Education 

The  undergraduate  programs  in  the  Department  of  Education  have  as  their  primary  objective 
preparation  of  superior  teachers  for  public  and  private  schools,  both  elementary  and  secondar 

At  Union  College  the  education  of  prospective  teachers  is  the  responsibility  of  the  College  a 
whole,  not  the  Department  of  Education  alone. 

The  teacher  education  programs  described  in  the  following  pages  prepares  the  student  to  receiv 
baccalaureate  degree  and,  upon  recommendation  of  the  College,  a  Kentucky  teachers  certificate 
student  who  wishes  to  teach  in  a  state  other  than  Kentucky  should  determine  certificat 
requirements  in  that  state  (usually  quite  similar  to  Kentucky's),  and  plan  his  program  according 
Information  on  certification  requirements  in  other  states  is  available  in  the  Education  Departrm 
office  and  in  the  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Office. 

Students  prepari  ng  for  teacher  certification  must  be  admitted  to  the  teacher  education  prograrr 
the  college  before  they  will  be  allowed  to  register  for  any  of  the  professional  education  couri 
beyond  Education  241,  Introduction  to  Education.  These  students  may  not  elect  to  take  any  requii 
education  course  on  a  Credit/Fail  basis. 

Objectives  of  the  Teacher  Education  Program 

The  teacher  education  program  at  Union  College  seeks  to  aid  each  student  in  the  realization  of  1 
following  objectives: 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  social,  physical,  and  psychological  factors  which  determine  behavior  i 
which  promote  intellectual  growth,  emotional  balance,  and  wholesome  personality. 

2.  The  development  of  health  habits,  physical  skills,  and  recreational  interests  essential 
personal  well-being  and  to  highest  teaching  effectiveness. 

3.  An  understanding  of  the  principles  and  purposes  of  education  in  a  democratic  society. 

4.  The  cultivation  of  attitudes  and  abilities  essential  to  successful  relationship  with  youth  i 
professional  associates. 

5.  An  understanding  of  the  principles  and  techniques  of  effective  teaching,  and  the  developmen 
appropriate  teaching  skills. 

6.  An  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  teaching  as  a  career  and  as  an  opportunity  for  service  to  yoi 
and  to  society. 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  theTeacher  Education  Progra 

1.  Formal  written  application,  preferably  during  the  Sophomore  year,  or  during  the  semester 
which  the  student  takes  the  first  professional  education  course.  Application  forms  may 
obtained  in  the  Department  of  Education  office. 

2.  Completion  of  at  least  forty  semester  hours  of  college  credit  with  a  grade  point  standing  of 
least  2.25. 

3.  Moral,  social,  and  ethical  behavior  commensurate  with  the  acceptable  standards  in  the  schi 
community  as  well  as  in  the  community  at  large. 

4.  The  physical  and  mental  factors  associated  with  teaching  effectiveness. 

5.  Recommendation  of  four  faculty  members. 

6.  Evidence  of  appropriate  level  of  ability  in  written  and  oral  communication. 

7.  General  factors  relating  to  teaching  effectiveness  including  reading  proficiency,  persona 
factors,  and  general  aptitude  for  teaching. 
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ompletion  of  Education  241,  Introduction  to  Education, 
cceptance  by  the  Teacher  Education  Committee  of  the  college. 

luirements  for  Admission  to  Student  Teaching 

ormal  written  application  by  mid-term  of  the  semester  preceding  the  planned  student  teaching, 
pplication  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Department  of  Education  office, 
ompletion  of  at  least  90  semester  hours  of  credit  with  at  least  a  2.25  grade  point  average  in  all 
ourses  attempted  and  2.25  in  all  work  attempted  in  the  area,  major,  or  minor  fields  for  which 
ertification  is  sought. 

ompletion  of  all  required  professional  education  courses  with  an  academic  standing  of  at  least 
.25. 

ompletion  of  at  least  75%  of  the  course  work  for  the  teaching  major  or  area  of  concentration  if 
tudent  teaching  is  to  be  done  in  this  specialization;  or  completion  of  all  the  course  work  for  the 
jaching  minor  if  student  teaching  is  to  be  done  in  the  minor  area. 

loral,  social,  and  ethical  behavior  acceptable  in  the  school  community  as  well  as  in  the 
Dmmunity  at  large, 
valid  and  current  medical  examination  which  includes  a  tuberculosis  test  filed  with  the 
eacher  Education  Committee. 

ecommendation  of  departments  in  which  teaching  fields  are  sought, 
laintenance  of  good  standing  since  admission  to  the  teacher  education  program, 
ompletion  of  institutional  prerequisites  with  respects  to  time  in  residence  and  pre-student 
jaching  laboratory  experiences, 
cceptance  by  the  Teacher  Education  Committee  of  the  college. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 

neral  Education 

English  111-1 12  (with  grade  of  Cor  higher) 6  semester  hours 

Humanities 18  semester  hours 

Three  semester  hours  must  be  in  Literature;  remaining  hours  to  be  taken  from  the  following: 
Art,  Drama  and  Speech;  Music;  Foreign  Languages;  Religion:  Philosophy;  English  Language 
and  Literature  (other  than  English  355). 

Mathematics  and  Natural  Science 12  semester  hours 

Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics,  General  Science.  At  least  3  semester  hours  shall 
be  in  the  field  of  Physical  Science  and  at  least  3  semester  hours  shall  be  in  the  field  of 
Biological  Science. 

Social  Science 12  semester  hours 

History;  Economics;  Political  Science;  Sociology,  Geography. 

Physical  Education  service  course 1  semester  hour 

neral  Requirements 

Social  Science 3  semester  hours 

Introduction  to  Psychology - 3  semester  hours 

Children's  Literature 3  semester  hours 

Structure  of  the  Number  Systems 6  semester  hours 

Elementary  School  Art 3  semester  hours 

Elementary  School  Music 3  semester  hours 

Health  and  Physical  Education  in  Elementary  School 3  semester  hours 

sfessional  Preparation 

Education  241 — Introduction  to  Education 3  semester  hours 

Education  341 — Methods  of  Teaching  Math 3  semester  hours 

Education  351 — Human  Growth  &  Development 3  semester  hours 

Psychology  361 — Psychology  of  Learning 3  semester  hours 

Education  361 — Reading  in  The  Primary  Grades 3  semester  hours 

Education  362 — Teaching  Reading  in  the  Content  Subjects 3  semester  hours 
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G.  Education  432 — Methods  and  Materials  in  the  Elementary 

School  4  semester  ho 

H.   Education  433,  434 — Supervised  Student  Teaching  in 

the  Elementary  School 10  semester  ho 

I.     Special  Education  365 — Foundations  of  Education  for  the 

Exceptional  Child 3  semester  ho 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 

I.  General  Education 

A.  English  Composition  111-112  (with  grade  of  C  or  higher) 6  semester  ho 

*B.   Humanities 18  semester  ho 

Three  semester  hours  must  be  in  Literature;  remaining  hours  to  be  taken  from  the  followi 
Art;  Drama  and  Speech;  Music;  Foreigh  Languages;  Religion;  Philosophy;  English  Langu. 
and  Literature  (other  than  English  355). 

C.   Mathematics  and  Natural  Science 12  semester  ho 

Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics,  General  Science.  At  least  3  semester  hours  si 
be  in  the  field  of  Physical  Science  and  at  least  3  semester  hours  shall  be  in  the  fielc 
Biological  Science. 

*D.  Social  Science 12  semester  ho 

History,  Economics,  Political  Science,  Sociology,  Geography 

E.    Physical  Education  service  course 1  semester  h 

II.  General  Requirements  for  Students  Preparing  for  Teaching  in  Secondary  School. 

A.  Personal  and  Community  Health 3  semester  ho 

B.  Introduction  to  Psychology 3  semester  ho 

C.  Majors,  Minors,  and  Areas  of  Concentration** 

An  Area  of  Concentration 48  semester  ho 

One  Major ._ 30  semester  he 

One  Major  of  30  semester  hours  and  one  Minor  of  21 

semester  hours 51  semester  he 

Majors  in  subject  combinations  shall  require  36  semester  hours  credit.  In  a  combinatioi 
subjects  for  majors,  not  less  than  12  semester  hours  shall  be  in  each  subject  within  the  mj 
Method  courses  shall  be  in  addition  tothose  in  the  majors  and  minors.  Education  362  is  require 
students  preparing  to  teach  English. 
III.  Professional  Preparation  for  Secondary  Teacher 

A.  Education  241 — Introduction  to  Education 3  semester  he 

B.  Education  351 — Human  Growth  &  Development 3  semester  he 

C.  Psychology  361 — Psychology  of  Learning 3  semester  he 

D.  Education  452 — Methods  and  Materials  in  the  Secondary 
School 4  semester  he 

E.  Education  453,  454 — Supervised  Student  Teaching  in 
Secondary  Schools 10  semester  he 

F.  Special  Education  365 — Foundations  of  Education  for  the 
Excepti onal  Child 3  semester  he 

ASSOCIATE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  IN 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
(for  vocational  teachers) 

Credit  he 

English  111  and  112  Freshman  Composition 

Psychology  1 1 1  General  Psychology 

Speech  1 3 1  F undam entals  of  Speech 

Natural  Science  Core  Requirement 

Humanities  Core  Requirement 

Social  Science  Core  Requirement 


'No  more  than  6  semester  hours  in  any  one  discipline 
"Choose  one  of  the  three  (3)  options  listed 
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rience  Credit  for  Vocational  Certification 5.9 

tional  Education  Block  (from  state  approved  school) 

insf  er) 24 

electives 9-12 

64 

50CIATE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION* 

Credit  Hours 

sh  111  and  112  Freshman  Composition 6 

al  Science  (Environmental  Science  100  recommended) 4 

logy  131  Introduction  to  Sociology 

3 

logy  421  Rural  &  Urban  Sociology 

tology  1 1 1  Introduction  to  Psychology 3 

tnities  Requirement  (speech  or  theatre  recommended) 3 

71 — Elementary  School  Art 3 

;  373 — Elementary  School  Music 3 

rtion  241 — Introduction  to  Education 3 

ition  351 — Human  Growth  and  Development 3 

ition  440—  Early  Childhood  Education  3 

;h  355 — Survey  of  Children's  Literature 3 

h  270 — Personal  and  Community  Health 3 

I  Work  1  71 — Introduction  to  Social  Services 3 

!  Econ.  361 — Principles  of  Nutrition 3 

al  Ed.  365 — Foundations  of  Ed.  for  Exceptional  Child 3 

'vised  Experience  in  Early  Child.  Ed 3 

ves — (Recommended  from  Appalachian  Semester, 

itucky  History,  Typing,  Intro,  to  Recreation 12 

s  &  Crafts,  &  Structure  of  Number  Systems) 

64 

50CIATE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  FOR  GRADUATES 
STATE  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Credit  Hours 

t  for  22-month  post  high  school  vocational  program 48 

»h  110or  111  English  Composition 3 

I  Science  Core  Requirement 3 

al  Science  Core  Requirement 3 

mities  Core  Requirement 3 

Elective 3 

64 

Credit  Hours 

t  for  1 1 -month  post  high  school  vocational  program 24 

sh  1 10  and  111  English  Composition 3 

I  Science  Core  Requirement , 3 

al  Science  Core  Requirement 4 

inities  Core  Requirement 3 

ve  Credits  (planned  curriculum  developed  &  followed) 27 

64 

C"  (2.00)  average  is  required  and  a  minimum  of  1  5  hours  in  residence. 

the  vocational  student  wishing  to  continue  his/her  education  tothe  Bachelor'sdegree  level,  a 

ed  course  of  study  (contract)  will  be  developed  so  that  the  degree  can  be  earned  with  an 

onal  64  hours  of  specified  credit  beyond  the  A.A.S.  degree. 

iduates  of  the  1 1  -month  vocational  programs  should  plan  additional  hours  of  general  education 

s  within  their  electives  to  better  prepare  for  the  4-year  degree. 

ed  for  those  who  work  in  day  care  centers  and  agencies  dealing  with  small  children  where  teacher  certification  is  not  required. 
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EDUCATION 

Education  241.  Introduction  to  Education.  (F,S) 

The  purpose  and  function  of  education.  Classroom  and  school  organization,  guidance  servic 
library  services,  evaluation,  reporting  to  parents  and  other  phases  of  the  school  program. 

Education  341.  Methods  of  Teaching  Mathematics  in  Elementary  School.  (F) 

Modern  methods  and  materials  for  teaching  mathematics  in  the  elementary  school.  Prerequisi 
Mathematics  203  or  equivalent;  Education  241. 

Education  351.  Human  Growth  and  Development.  (F) 

Basic  concepts  for  understanding  the  development  of  the  child  and  the  adolescent.  Inclu< 
observation.  Prerequisite:  Education  241. 

Education  361.  Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades.  (F) 

Methods  and  materials  for  the  teaching  of  reading  in  the  primary  grades  including  observatic 
micro-teaching  demonstrations,  making  of  lesson  plans,  and  evaluation  of  a  child's  readine 
Prerequisite:  Education  241. 

Education  362.  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Content  Subjects.  (S) 

Emphasis  on  study  skills  individualized  programs  and  reading  in  the  content  subjects.  Prerequis 
Education  361. 

Education  401.  Introduction  to  Counseling  and  Guidance.  (S) 

Educational,  sociological,  and  psychological  foundations  of  counseling  and  guidance  in  scho 
colleges  and  related  service  oriented  agencies.  Essential  counseling  and  guidance  servic 
policies,  practice  and  procedures. 

Education  432.  Methods  and  Materials  in  the  Elementary  School.  (F) 

Emphasis  on  language  arts,  social  studies,  and  science;  directed  observation;  Prerequish 
Education  241,  341,  351,  361,  and  362;  90  semester  hours  college  credit;  quality  point  standir 
2.25  overall  and  at  Union  College;  one  semester  residence;  and  admission  to  the  Teac 
Education  Program  at  Union  College.  No  late  registration. 

Education  433,  434.  Supervised  Student  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School.  (S)  (! 

Laboratory  experiences  in  working  with  children,  teachers,  and  others  in  school  and  commur 
Supervision  by  a  qualified  classroom  teacher  for  a  minimum  of  10  weeks.  Transportation 
meals  paid  by  the  students.  Application  to  be  made  one  semester  in  advance.  Prerequisites: 
page  (63).  A  supervisory  fee  of  $50  is  charged. 

Education  435.  Laboratory  Experiences  in  Education.  (on  demand) 

A  substitute  for  student  teaching  for  elementary  majors.  Considers  current  problems  and  trenc 
teaching  with  laboratory  periods  for  construction  of  classroom  materials.  Prerequisites:  One' 
of  successful  classroom  teaching  experience;  Education  241  and  432;  scholastic  standing  of! 
or  above;  completion  of  90  semester  hours;  approval  by  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Education; 
one  semester  residence  at  Union  College. 

Education  436.  Laboratory  Experience  in  Education.  (on  demand) 

For  elementary  majors  with  same  course  content  and  prerequisites  as  435  except  that  four  or  i 
years  of  successful  classroom  teaching  experience  must  have  been  completed. 

Education  440.  Intro,  to  Early  Childhood  Education.  (Sum] 

Survey  of  the  physical,  emotional,  mental,  and  psychological  development  of  the  child  under 
and  the  role  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  in  working  with  such  a  child. 

Education  441.  Measurement  and  Evaluation.  (S 

Instruments  and  techniques  for  evaluation  abilities,  aptitudes,  personality  traits,  and  interests 
be  examined  and  teacher-made  evaluative  instruments  will  be  give  special  emphasis.  Applice 
of  test  results  to  vocational  and  educational  guidance  is  stressed. 

Education  452.  Methods  and  Materials  in  the  Secondary  School.  (F 

Current  teaching  methods,  materials,  and  innovations  in  the  secondary  school  with  dire 
observations.  Prerequisites:  Education  241  and  351;  90  semester  hours  of  college  credit;  qu 
point  standing  of  2.25  overall  and  at  Union  College;  one  semester  of  residence;  and  admissic 
the  Teacher  Education  Program  at  Union  College.  In  addition,  a  quality  point  standing  of  2. 
above  is  required  in  areas  of  concentration,  major,  and  minors.  No  late  registration. 

Education  453,  454.  Supervised  Student  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School.  (F,S)  ( 

Under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  teacher,  the  student  teacher  directs  the  usual  teac 
activities  in  the  classroom  for  a  minimum  of  10weeks  in  local  public  schools.  Application  shou 
made  one  full  semester  in  advance  of  the  time  the  teaching  is  to  be  done.  Prerequisite: 
previous  section.  A  supervisory  fee  of  $50  is  charged. 

Education  455.  Laboratory  Experiences  in  Education.  (on  demand 

A  substitute  for  student  teaching  for  secondary  majors.  Considers  current  problems  and  tren 
teaching  with  laboratory  periods  for  construction  of  classroom  materials.  Prerequisites:  One 
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jccessful  classroom  teaching  experience;  Education  241  and  452;  scholastic  standing  of  2.25 
oove;  completion  of  90  semester  hours;  approval  by  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Education;  one 
ester  of  residence  at  Union  College. 

ition  456.  Laboratory  Experiences  in  Education.  (on  demand)  (5) 

secondary  majors  with  same  course  content  and  prerequisites  as  455  except  that  four  or  more 
s  of  successful  classroom  teaching  experience  must  have  been  completed. 

tion  469.  Educational  Media  (Sum)  (3) 

:tice  in  operating  educational  media  and  construction  of  classroom  materials.  Emphasis  on 
;ational  television  use  in  the  classroom. 

tion  495.  Independent  Study.  (F.S.Sum)  (3) 

n  only  to  advanced  students  in  the  field  of  Education  who  wish  to  do  intensive  reading  in  a 
:ific  interest  area.  Prerequisites:  Twelve  semester  hours  of  Education  and  permission  of  the 
d  of  the  Department. 

1ARY  SCIENCE 

y  Science  133.  Information  Aids  to  Learning.  (on  demand)  (1) 

udy  of  the  techniques  and  basic  tools  of  information. 

CIAL  EDUCATION— LEARNING  AND 
IAVIOR  DISORDERS  CURRICULUM* 

neral  Education 

English  Composition 6  semester  hours 

Humanities 18  semester  hours 

Three  semester  hours  must  be  in  Literature;  remaining  hours  to  betaken  from  the  following: 
Art;  Drama  and  Speech;  Music;  Foreign  Languages;  Religion;  Philosophy;  English  Language 
and  Literature  (English  355  may  be  counted  for  humanities creditfor  Special  Education  only) 

Mathematics  and  Natural  Science 12  semester  hours 

Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics,  General  Science.  At  least  3  semester  hours  shall 
be  in  the  field  of  Biological  Science  and  at  least  3  semester  hours  in  the  field  of  Physical 
Science. 

Social  Science 12  semester  hours 

History;  Economics;  Political  Science;  Sociology,  Geography. 

Health  and  Physical  Education  in  Elementary  School 3  semester  hours 

neral  Requirements 

Structure  of  the  Number  Systems 6  semester  hours 

Elementary  School  Art 3  semester  hours 

Elementary  School  Music 3  semester  hours 

Special  Education  465  Prin.  of  Behavior  Mgt 3  semester  hours 

Sessional  Preparation 

Education  241 — Introduction  to  Education 3  semester  hours 

Education  341 — Methods  of  Teaching  Math 3  semester  hours 

Education  351 — Human  Growth  &  Development 3  semester  hours 

Psychology  361 — Psychology  of  Learning 3  semester  hours 

Education  361 — Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades 3  semester  hours 

Education  362 — Teaching  Reading  in  the  Content  Subjects 3  semester  hours 

Education  432 — Methods  and  Materials  in  the  Elementary  School  4  semester  hours 

Education  433,  434 — Supervised  Student  Teaching  in 

the  Elementary  School 10  semester  hours 

Physical  Education — 320  Adaptive  PE 3  semester  hours 


ilum  meets  the  Revised  Kentucky  State  Department  of  Education  Guidelines. 
re  than  6  semester  hours  in  any  one  discipline. 
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IV.  Special  Education  Core  and  Area 

A.   Special  Education  365  Foundation  in  Education  of  Exceptional 

Children 3  semester  h 

B.  Special  Education  270  Field  Experiences — LBD 3  semester  hou 

C.  Special  Education  460  Characteristics  of  the  Children  with  LBD 3  semester  hoi 

D.  Special  Education  461  Curriculum  Development  for  Elementary 

Exceptional  Children 3  semester  hoi 

E.  Special  Education  462  Curriculum  Development  for  Elementary 

Exceptional  Children 3  semester  hoi 

F.  Special  Education  463  Speech  and  Language  Disorders 3  semester  hoi 

G.  Special  Education  470  Educational  Assessment 3  semester  hoi 

H.   Special  Education  471  Prescriptive  Teaching 3  semester  hoi 

I.     Education  440  Introduction  to  Early  Childrenhood 3  semester  hoi 

J.   Special  Education  433  Supervised  Student  Teaching  in 

Special  Education 6  semester  hoi 


Special  Education  270.  Field  Experiences  with  Children  with  Learning  & 

Behavior  Disorders.  (F) 

Exposure  to  private  and  public  educational  programs  for  exceptional  children,  experience 

working  with  exceptional  children  on  a  restricted  basis. 
Special  Education  365.  Foundations  of  Education  of  the  Exceptional  Child.  (F,S) 

Etiology  and  assessment  of  exceptional  learning  conditions;  characteristics  of  exceptionalit 

special  education  intervention. 
Special  Education  433.  Supervised  Student  Teaching 

in  Special  Education.  (S) 

Laboratory  experiences  in  a  special  education  classroom.  Supervision  by  a  qualified  classn 

teacher  for  a  minimum  of  6  weeks.  Prerequisites:  See  page  63. 
Special  Education  460.  Children  with  Learning  &  Behavior  Disorders.  (S 

A  study  of  specific  learning  disorders  resulting  in  discrepancy  between  potential  and  performa 

in  academic  tool  areas.  Emphasis  placed  on  the  classroom  teacher's  role  in  remediations. 
Special  Education  461.  Curriculum  Development  for  Elementary 

Exceptional  Children.  (F 

Curriculum  needs  of  elementary  exceptional  children;  materials  and  teaching  methods. 
Special  Education  462.  Curriculum  Development  for  Secondary 

Exceptional  Children.  (S 

Curriculum  needs  of  secondary  exceptional  children;  materials  and  teaching  methods;  work-! 

programs;  vocational  and  career  education. 
Special  Education  463.  Speech  and  Language  Disorders.  (F) 

Theoretical  approaches  to  language  and  speech  development.  Etiology  of  speech  and  lang 

disorders;  therapeutic  methods. 
Special  Education  465.  Principles  of  Behavior  Management.  (S 

Theoretical  framework  and  application  of  behavior  modification  techniques;  alternative  metl 

of  classroom  management. 
Special  Education  470.  Educational  Assessment  of  Children  with  Learning  & 

Behavior  Disorders.  (F 

Administration  and  interpretation  of  diagnostic  instruments.  Construction  of  informal  tea 

assessment  tools;  assessment  of  learning  and  behavior  traits  of  children  with  learning  &  beh 

disorders. 
Special  Education  471.  Prescriptive  Teaching  for  Children  with  Learning  & 

Behavior  Disorders.  (S 

The    designing,    implementation,    and    evaluation   of    individualized   programs   based   on 

educationally  relevant  characteristics  of  children  with  learning  and  behavior  disorders. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH    AND 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


Paul  S.  Moore,  Department  Head 
Health — Physical  Education 

^LTH 

dents  preparing  to  teach  in  an  elementary  or  secondary  school  in  Kentucky  are  required  to 
ete  the  following  courses:  for  an  elementary  certificate,  Health  and  Physical  Education  in  the 
;ntary  School;  for  a  secondary  certificate,  Personal  and  Community  Health. 

luirements  for  a  Major  in  Health  Education:  For  students  choosing  to  get  a  teaching 
Date,  thirty  semester  hours  from  the  courses  listed  under  the  Health  department  including 
530,  and  340.  In  addition  to  the  courses  listed  under  the  Health  department,  the  following 
js  may  be  taken  as  electives  to  be  included  in  the  thirty  semester  hours:  Sociology  271, 
ogy  31 1 ,  and  Psychology  431 . 

luirements  for  a  Minor  in  Health  Education:  Twenty-one  semester  hours  which  must 
e  Health  270,  330,  and  340.  Courses  must  be  chosen  from  those  listed  under  Health 
tion  major. 


h  131.  First  Aid  and  Safety  (S)  (3) 

igned  to  aid  the  student  in  developing  an  understanding  on  the  basic  principles  of  accident 

/ention  as  applicable  to  the  home,  the  highway,  and  the  school.  Special  attention  is  directed  to 
aid  and  measure  for  various  injuries  and  illnesses. 

i  270.  Personal  and  Community  Health.  (F)  (3) 

relationship  of  bodily  functions  to  personal  health  and  grooming,  and  to  community  and 

onal  health. 
330.  School  Health  Practices.  (S)  (3) 

>urse  dealing  with  the  primary  phases  of  school  health — health  instruction,  health  services, 
healthful  school  environment — and  how  they  can  be  coordinated  into  a  functional  health 
ram. 
340.  Physiology  and  Anatomy.  (F)  (3) 

c  instruction  in  the  functioning  of  the  cells,  organs,  and  systems  of  the  human  body. 
361.  Principles  of  Nutrition.  (S)  (3) 

problems;  study  of  nutrients  and  their  relationships  to  health. 

411.  Health  Education  in  the  Secondary  School.  (S)  (3) 

experiences,  activities,  and  instruction  of  secondary  students  that  lead  to  intelligent  sec- 
tion of  health  behavior. 

421.  Community  Health.  (F)  (3) 

social  and  cultural  factors,  the  physical  environment,  and  the  health  agencies  and  services  as 
relate  to  the  health  of  the  community. 

451.  School  and  Community  Health  Workshop.  (Sum)  (3) 

als  the  relationship  needed  between  the  school  and  community  to  promote  the  total  health  of 

aopulation.  Speakers  are  secured  from  official  agencies,  voluntary  agencies,  professional 

icies,  sponsored  agencies,  and  other  colleges.  Small  groups  are  utilized  for  discussion,  field 

and  study  through  audio-visual  aids. 

475.  Critical  Areas  in  Health.  (S)  (3) 

ific  health  problems  confronting  society  today  with  particular  reference  to  secondary  age 
ants. 

485.  Field  Experiences  in  Health.  (F,S,Sum)  (3-6) 

ected  field  experience  in  some  phase  of  health,  with  consideration  given  to  both  the  needs  and 
ests  of  the  student.  Opportunities  will  be  available  for  practical  experiences  in  the  school 
tion,  official  health  agencies,  and  voluntary  agencies. 

495.  Independent  Study.  (F,S,Sum)  (1-3) 

sendent  study  for  advanced  students  only. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Physical  Education:  Students  choosing  to  get  a  teaching  certific 
must  take  thirty  semester  hours  which  must  include  351,  361,  421,  Health  340,  and  four  serv 
courses. 


Service  Courses 

A  maximum  of  eight  semester  hours  of  service  courses  may  be  credited  toward  graduati 
Physical  education  majors  must  take  four  service  courses.  This  is  the  maximum  that  can  be  appliei 
a  major,   but  others  may  be  taken  as  electives:  The  following  service  courses  also  meet 
elementary  and  secondary  education  requirement  for  physical  education. 
Physical  Education  111.  Beginning  Swimming  (F.S.Sum) 

Physical  Education  112.  Intermediate  Swimming.  (F.S.Sum) 

Physical  Education  113.  Senior  Life  Saving.  (F) 

Physical  Education  121.  Team  Sports.  (F) 

Physical  Education  131.  Archery  and  Badminton.  (F.S) 

Physical  Education  132.  Beginning  Golf.  (F.S.Sum) 

Physical  Education  133.  Beginning  Tennis.  (F.S.Sum) 

Physical  Education  135.  Tumbling  and  Trampolining.  (S,  Even  Year) 

Physical  Education  141.  Folk  &  Square  Dancing.  (S,  Odd  Year) 

Physical  Education  142.  Social  Dancing.  (F,  Even  Year) 

Physical  Education  241.  History  of  Physical  Education.  (S) 

From  primitive  man  through  the  present,  with  particular  emphasis  on  Greek  physical  educat 
European  systems,  and  development  of  physical  education  in  America.  Some  research  into 
history  of  various  sports.  (Even  years  only.) 
Physical  Education  251.  Movement  Experiences  for  Children.  (on  demand) 

This  course  will  introduce  Physical  Education  teachers  to  the  basic  skills  patterns  which 
common  to  all  movement.  It  is  designed  to  contribute  to  the  teachers'  understanding  of  moverr 
and  of  the  wide  movement  proposed  for  today's  elementary  school  child. 
Physical  Education  252.  Physical  Education  for  Exceptional 
Children.  (on  demand) 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  Elementary  and  Physical  Education  majors  intereste 
working  with  atypical  children.  Toget  somepractical  experiencethestudent  will  spend  a  portic 
time  working  with  atypical  children  in  the  classroom  situation.  Extensive  treatment  will  be  give 
the  manner  in  which  Physical  Education  may  be  adapted  to  meet  more  adequately  the  neec 
exceptional  children. 
Physical  Education  253.  Program  Development  for  the 
Elementary  Child.  (on  demand 

In  this  course  students  will  develop  varied  programs  based  on  needs,  characteristics,  abilities, 
basic  urges  of  children  that  relate  to  the  basic  purposes  of  Physical  Education.  Emphasis  is  pic 
on  building  programs  on  basic  movement,  rhythms,  physical  developmental  activities,  stunts 
tumbling,  games  and  relays. 
Physical  Education  261.  Health  and  Physical  Education  in  the 

Elementary  School.  (F) 

The  role  of  the  classroom  teacher  in  physical  education  on  the  playground,  in  the  gymnasium, 
the  classroom.  How  to  correlate  and  evaluate.  The  application  of  games,  movements,  explora 
rhythms,  self-testing  activities,  and  screening  tests. 

Physical  Education  265.  Recreational  Sports  and  Activities.  (S 

Presents  students  with  information  on  various  types  of  sports  and  activities,  with  emphasi 
history,  rules,  equipment,  skills,  and  techniques. 

Physical  Education  271.  Sports  Officiating.  (F] 

Rules  and  officiating  techniques  in  football,  basketball,  baseball,  and  track. 

Physical  Education  302.  Coaching  Basketball.  (Even  years  only)  (F] 

Physical  Education  303.  Water  Safety  Instruction.  (S 

Prerequisite:  Senior  Life  Saving  (113) 

Physical  Education  304.  Coaching  Baseball.  (Odd  years  only)  (S 
Physical  Education  305.  Coaching  Track  and  Cross  Country.                               (on  demand 
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cal  Education  317.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Intramurals.  (F)  (3) 

nning,  organizing,  and  directing  a  program  of  intramural  activities  for  men  and  women. 

jntion  is  given  to  activities,  awards,  officials,  finances,  publicity,  and  otherfactors  necessary  to 

sider  in  administering  an  intramural  program. 

cal  Education  321.  Recreational  Leadership.  (S)  (3) 

dership  techniques  in  music,  social  games,  arts  and  crafts,  dramatics,  camping,  nature,  and 

rts.  Designed  to  aid  students  in  enriching  their  own  leisure  time  and  to  prepare  for  leadership  in 

ihing,  full-time  Christian  service,  and  social  service. 

cal  Education  351.  Testing  and  Measurements  in  Physical  Education.  (S)  (3) 

luating   physical   education   by  the  construction  and  administering  of  tests.   Emphasizes 

ability,  objectivity,  and  validity  of  tests,  and  the  use  of  test  results,  motivation  and  school  marks. 

cal  Education  361.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Health  and 

'sical  Education.  (S)  (3) 

ninistration  of  health  and  physical  education  in  school.  Setting  uptheprogram,  and  evaluating 

jits.  Emphasizes  budget  and  finance,  office  management,  preparing  the  curriculum,  facilities, 

]l  factors,  and  public  relations. 

cal  Education  320.  Adapted  Physical  Education.  (S)  (3) 

ilth  conditions  which  require  the  physical  education  program  to  be  adapted  to  meet  the  special 

ds  of  individuals  with  handicapping  conditions. 

cal  Education  421.  Anatomy  and  Kinesiology.  (F)  (3) 

analysis  of  human  motion  and  its  relation  to  athletic  and  gymnastic  activities;  practical 

lication  of  these  principles. 

cal  Education  435.  Coaching  and  Officiating  Team  Sports.  (on  demand)  (3) 

ory  and  practice  of  techniques  employed  in  field  hockey,  volleyball,  Softball,  and  soccer,  with 

Dhasis  on  methods  of  teaching.  (Even  years  only.) 

cal  Education  495.  Independent  Study.  (F,S,Sum)  (3) 

spendent  work  for  advanced  students  only. 
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Division  of  Humanities 

Allan  E.  Green,  Chairman 

Department  of  Fine  Arts  Department  of  Languages 

Department  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 

1.  DEPARTMENT  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Leo  E.  Dontchos,  Department  Head 
Art — Drama  and  Speech — Music 

ART 

Union  College  course  offerings  in  the  field  of  art  provide  service  courses  for  several  curricula 
opportunities  for  exploration  and  growth  in  artistic  self-expression. 
Art  1 32.  Introduction  to  Art.  (S)  (3) 

An  introduction  to  Art  outlining  basic  approaches,  principles,  techniques  and  media  as  wel 

styles  of  expression,  both  past  and  present. 
Art  201.  Art  Fundamentals. 

A  study  of  the  visual  elements  of  form  and  the  principles  of  organization  through  their  applica 

to  two  and  three  dimensional  design  problems.  By  permission  of  instructor,  or  upon  suffic 

demand. 
Art  211.  Drawing.  (S 

A  studio  course  which  acquaints  the  student  with  a  variety  of  drawing  media.  The  approac 

representational  to  enable  the  student  to  acquire  technical  skills  in  rendering.  (Oddyearso 
Art  271.  Elementary  School  Art. 

A  studio  course  involving  many  kinds  of  art  projects  in  many  media,  suitable  and  practical 

elementary  grades. 

Art  373.  Art  History.  (F)  (3 

The  intensive  study  of  major  movements,  personalities,  and  styles  of  architecture,  pain 
sculpture  of  world  art.  (Even  years  only.) 
Art  495.  Independent  Study  in  Art.  (F,S 

Independent  study  or  research  on  an  approved  topic,  or  guided  independent  studio  work.  M< 
repeated  for  credit. 


DRAMA  AND  SPEECH 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Drama  and  Speech:  Thirty-six  semester  hours,  including  D 
251,  321  or  English  325,  Drama  331 ,  332,  352,  365,  366,  451  and  Speech  1 31 ,  231 ,  241 ,  and  3 
course  in  dramatic  literature  selected  from  approved  offerings  in  eithertheDrama  orEnglish  an 
recommended  as  an  elective. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Drama  and  Speech:  Twenty-one  semester  hours,  including  D 
251,  331  or  332,  365,  366.  Cannot  be  used  for  a  teaching  minor  certificate. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Drama:  Twenty-one  semester  hours  in  Drama,  including  D 
251,  331  or  332,  365,  366.  Can  be  used  for  Teacher  Certification. 
Drama  1 31 .  Introduction  to  the  Theatre.  (F)  (C 

Basic  principles  underlying  the  origin  and  development  of  theatrical  presentation.  Brief  sti 

elements  of  production. 
Drama  151.  Theatre  Practicum.  (F,S)  (' 

Actual  practical  experience  in  major  college  theatrical  productions  in  the  areas  of  acting,  dire 

and  production  work.  May  be  repeated  three  times  for  credit. 
Drama  251.  Fundamentals  of  Acting.  (! 

Theory  and  practice  behind  analysis  and  presentation  of  a  role.  (Even  years  only.) 
Drama  321.  European  Drama  since  1945.  (F)  ('■> 

A  study  of  representative  plays  in  translation  by  modern  writers  from  Germany,  France,  Ital 

Poland.  (Odd  years  only.) 
Drama  331.  Play  Production.  ( 

Study  and  practice  in  theatrical  design  and  stage  lighting.  Prerequisite:  Drama  1  31  or  perm 

of  instructor.  (Odd  years  only.) 
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a  332.  Play  Production.  (S)  (3) 

dy  and  practice  intheatrical  costuming  and  make-up.  Prerequisite:  Drama  1  31  or  permission  of 

ructor.  (Odd  years  only.) 

a  352.  Advanced  Acting.  (S)  (3) 

ne  study  and  period  styles  of  acting.  Prerequisite:  Drama  251  or  permission  of  instructor.  (Odd 

rs  only.) 

a  365.  History  of  the  Theatre.  (F)  (3)  (H) 

dy  of  theatrical  presentation  from  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece  to  Ibsen.  Prerequisite.  Junior  or 

ior  standing  or  permission.  (Even  years  only.) 

a  366.  History  of  Modern  Theatre.  (S)  (3)  (H) 

dy  of  theatrical  presentation  from  Ibsen  to  present.  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing  or 

nission.  (Even  years  only.) 

a  451.  Directing.  (S)  (3) 

dy  and  analysis  of  scripts  for  production  and  of  production  techniques.  Staging  of  one-act  play 

jired.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

a  495.  Independent  Study  in  Drama.  (F,S)  (3) 

;pendent  study  or  research  on  an  approved  topic.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

mities  202.  Introduction  to  Film  (S)  (3)  (H) 

l  is  studied  as  an  art  form  concerned  with  the  human  values  of  mankind.  Appreciation  of  film 
its  basic  elements  and  techniques  is  stressed.  Even  years  only. 

:h  131.  Fundamentals  of  Speech.  (S)  (3)  (H) 

Jy  and  practice  in  the  basic  elements  of  speech  applicable  in  daily  life,  such  as  voice, 

:ulation,  pronunciation,  bodily  activity,  speech  organization,  outlining  and  research. 

:h  241  Voice  Production.  (S)  (3)  (H) 

iy  of  the  vocal  mechanism  and  voice  production  with  major  emphasis  on  individual  drill  to 

e  noticeable  improvement  in  the  voice  of  each  student.  Use  of  the  International  Phonetic 

labet  to  aid  student  in  diagnosing  his  own  and  others'  voice  defects.  (Odd  years  only.) 

:h  231.  Interpretative  Reading.  (F)  (3)  (H) 

lysis  and  oral  interpretation  of  the  various  forms  of  literature.  Special  emphasis  on  developing 

lities  for  interpretation  of  character,  emotion,  and  artistic  impersonation. 

:h  341.  Debate.  (S)  (3)  (H) 

study  and  practice  of  formal  debating.  Case  preparation  and  methods  of  argumentation  using 

national  college  debate  topic  for  the  year.  Designed  to  help  students  think  more  clearly, 

inize  their  ideas  more  effectively,  and  present  their  conclusions  more  persuasively.  (Even  years 
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APPLIED  MUSIC 

The  study  of  m  usic  through  the  development  of  performance  skills  is  the  central  core  in  the  train 
and  growth  of  the  musician.  Instruction  is  offered  in  the  following  instruments:  piano,  organ,  voi 
woodwinds,  brass,  strings,  and  percussion.  The  following  goals  are  common  to  all  applied  mi 
study: 

developing  in  the  student  a  high  level  of  technical  proficiency; 

acquainting  the  student  with  the  learning  processes  involved  in  that  development; 

familiarizing  the  student  with  a  body  of  musical  literature  appropriate  to  his  instrument; 

assisting  the  student  in  mastering  a  representative  sample  of  the  repertory. 

Complete  outlines  of  the  levels  of  technical  proficiency  and  repertory  expected  at  the  end  of  ei 
semester  of  study  are  given  to  the  student  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  These  are  organized  ir 
eight  semester  sequence  designed  to  insure  that  the  student  completing  the  sequence  has  achie 
a  level  of  mastery  appropriate  to  a  baccalaureate  music  degree.  Similar  outlines  exist  for  stude 
enrolling  for  applied  music  study  at  the  minor  or  elective  level.  The  content  of  these  applied  mi 
course  outlines  is  for  the  guidance  of  the  student  and  the  teacher,  and  is  therefore  a  flexible  rat 
than  a  rigid  description  of  the  requirements.  Copies  of  these  outlines  may  be  requested  from 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts. 


SECONDARY  LEVEL 

These  courses  are  designed  for  general  college  students  enrolling  for  applied  music  study  a: 
elective,  and  for  use  as  a  secondary  applied  field  for  music  majors  and  minors. 
*Music  101-102.  Applied  Music.  (F.S)  ( 

Freshman  level  secondary  applied  music  study. 
*Music  201-202.  Applied  Music.  (F.S)  | 

Sophomore  level  secondary  applied  music  study. 
*Music  301-302.  Applied  Music.  (F.S)  (" 

Junior  level  secondary  applied  music  study. 
*Music  401-402.  Applied  Music.  (F.S)  (' 

Senior  level  secondary  applied  music  study. 


MAJOR  LEVEL 

These  courses  are  designed  for  music  majors  enrolled  in  the  Bachelor  of  Music  Curriculum  an 
students  seeking  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  music  major  or  m 
*Music  111-112.  Applied  Music.  (F.S) 

Freshman  major  or  minor  level  applied  music  study. 
*Music  211-212.  Applied  Music.  (F.S)  ( 

Sophomore  major  or  minor  level  applied  music  study. 
•Music  311-312.  Applied  Music.  (F.S)  ( 

Junior  major  level  applied  music  study. 
Music  317.  Junior  Recital.  (F.S)  ( 

*Music  41 1  -412.  Applied  Music.  (F.S) 

Senior  major  level  applied  music  study. 
Music  415-416.  Applied  Field  Literature.  (on  demand 

A  study  of  the  literature  available  for  the  student's  major  instrument,  and  related  instrur 

where  appropriate,  with  attention  to  stylistic  characteristics  and  ornamentation. 
Music  417.  Senior  Recital  (F.S) 

Music  418-419.  Sight  Reading  and  Accompanying.  (on  demand 

Proficiency  in  reading  the  various  clefs,  vocal  scores,  and  accompaniments,  with  emphasis  o 

techniques  of  sensitive  accompanying.  Keyboard  majors  and  selected  minors  only. 


•Applied  Music  may  be  taken  for  Humanities  credit  under  special  arrangement.  Consult  with  the  Head  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Department  for  details. 
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ORY  AND  APPRECIATION 


121.  Introduction  to  Music.  (F)  (3)  (H) 

jdy  of  musical  matters  and  styles  for  the  student  with  a  limited  musical  knowledge.  Not  open  to 
ic  majors  or  music  minors. 

122.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  American  Popular  Music.  (S)  (3)  (H) 
listorical  approach  involving  the  study  of  styles  and  personalities  beginning  with  the  origins  of 
and  ending  with  the  current  trends  and  concepts  of  today.  Open  to  all  students. 

321,  322.  Music  History.  (F,S)  (3-3)  (H) 

udy  of  representative  music  both  written  and  recorded,  and  readings,  coordinating  and 

jrating  music  skills.  Prerequisite:  Music  162  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

)  Antiquity  through  1750. 

)  Classic  period  to  the  present. 

421-422.  Music  History  Seminar.  (on  demand)  (3-3) 

isive  study  of  a  selected  period  or  genre.  Major  paper  required.  Prereq-iv/s/fe.  Music  321 -322. 


EMBLES 

151.  Chorus.  (F,S)  (0-1) 
n  to  all  college  students;  performs  major  choral  works  in  concerts.  One  rehearsal  per  week. 

be  repeated  for  credit. 

152.  Choir.  (F,S)  (0-1) 
n  by  audition  only;  performs  in  chapel,  Christmas  concert,  yearly  tour,  spring  concert, 
uation.  Limited  to  forty-nine  students;  four  researsals  per  week.  Maybe  repeatedfor credit. 

153.  Stage  Band.  (F,S)  (0-1) 
n  by  audition  only.  A  jazz  oriented  ensemble  of  appropriate  instrumentation  limited  to  twenty 
ents.  Two  rehearsals  per  week.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

154.  Wind  Ensemble.  (F,S)  (0-1) 
n  to  all  those  interested  in  band  music.  Two  rehearsals  per  week.  Maybe  repeated  for  creit. 

155.  Brass  Chamber  Ensemble.  (on  demand)  (F,S)  (0-1) 
n  by  audition  only.  Size  and  make-up  will  vary  with  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students 
illed.  One  researsal  per  week.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

156.  Collegium  Musicum.  (on  demand)  (0-1) 
n  to  interested  students.  A  performance  group  intended  to  givethe  student  acquaintance  with 
frequently  performed  literature.  One  rehearsal  per  week.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

157.  Woodwind  Chamber  Ensemble.  (on  demand)  (0-1) 
n  by  audition  only.  Size  and  make-up  will  vary  with  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students 
tiled.  One  researsal  per  week.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

158.  String  Chamber  Ensemble.  (on  demand)  (0-1) 
n  by  audition  only.  Size  and  make-7p  will  vary  with  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students 
tiled.  One  rehearsal  per  week.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

159.  Percussion  Ensemble.  (on  demand)  (0-1) 
n  by  audition  only.  Size  and  make-up  will  vary  with  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students 
tiled.  One  researsal  per  week.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 


DRY 

161-162.  Foundations  of  Music  (F,S)  (4-4)  (H) 

tmbined  course  in  the  areas  of  music  theory,  history,  and  literature.  Five  periods  per  week. 

261-262.  Harmony. f  (F,S)  (3-3)  (H) 

tinuation  of  Music  161-162  in  the  area  of  part-writing  and  analysis.  Advanced  chromatic 
nony  of  the  middle  Romantic  period.  Three  periods  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Music  162. 

263-264.  Ear  Training.  (F,S)(1-1) 

it  singing,  ear  training,  and  dictation  to  be  taken  concurrently  with  Music  261-262.  Two 
3ds  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Music  162. 
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Music  361-362.  Form  and  Analysis.!  (F,S)  (2-2; 

The  development  of  musical  forms  from  small  units  to  large.  Study  of  large  scale  an* 

techniques  including  those  necessary  for  late  1  9th  and  early  20th  Century  Music.  Prerequ, 

Music  262. 
Music  365.  Music  Arranging.  (F 

Basic  techniques  of  orchestration  and  arranging.  Prerequisite:  Music  262. 
Music  461-462  Counterpoint.  (on  demand)  ( 

The  vocal  counterpoint  of  Palestrina  and  the  instrumental  counterpoint  of  Bach.  Prerequ, 

Music  162. 
Music  465.  Theory  Seminar.  (on  demand 

An  advanced  course  in  music  theory,  including  a  study  of  contemporary  practices.  Prerequ 

Music  362,  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 


MUSIC  EDUCATION 

Music  171-172.  String  Instruments  Class.  (F,S)  ( 

Class  instruction  in  string  instruments.  (Even  years  only) 
Music  173-174.  Piano  Class.  (F,S)  ( 

Class  instruction  in  piano. 
Music  175-176.  Wind  and  Percussion  Instruments  Class.  (F,S)  ( 

Class  instruction  in  woodwind,  brass,  and  percussion  instruments.  (Odd  years  only) 
Music  177-178.  Voice  Class.  (F,S)  ( 

Class  study  for  students  who  are  not  prepared  to  study  at  the  level  of  private  applied  voic< 
Music  373.  Elementary  School  Music.  (S 

Methods  and  materials  in  the  elementary  school.  Will  include  functional  ability  at  the 

keyboard,  the  fundamentals  of  music,  and  library  research. 
Music  374.  Secondary  School  Music.  (F 

Methods  and   materials  .for  junior  and  senior   high  school.  Will   include  research  proj 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  in  Music  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Music  473-474.  Conducting.  (F,S) 

Basic  techniques  of  the  art  of  conducting;  score  reading,  both  vocal  and  instrumental;  rehe 
techniques;  balance  and  interpretation;  organization;  survey  and  study  of  literature;  practical 
with  ensembles. 

Music  475.  Pedagogy.  (on  demanc 

Techniques  and  principles  of  private  and  class  instruction  with  examination  of  can 
considered  and  recommended  materials. 


INDEPENDENT  STUDY 

Music  495.  Independent  Study.  (F,S)  _ 

Independent  study  and/or  research  on  an  approved  topic.  Prerequisite:  Permission  ol 
student's  major  professor.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 


tStudents  considering  electing  advanced  music  theory  courses  for  H  umanities  credit  should  consult  with  the  instructor  to  det 
the  extent  of  prior  background  needed  for  these  courses. 
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2.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LANGUAGES 

W.  Gordon  Marigold,  Department  Head 
English — French — German 


ILISH 


uirements  for  a  Minor:  A  minimum  of  twenty-one  semester  hours  in  addition  to  1 1 1 ,  1 1 2. 
iust  include  six  hours  of  English  literature  survey  221  -222;  Intermediate  Composition  31 1; 
;an  literature  survey  341;  Shakespeare  372;  one  genre  course  from  351,  352,  and  451;  one 
ige  course  from  401  and  421. 

uirements  for  a  Major:  A  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  in  addition  to  English  111,  112, 
mg  the  requirements  noted  for  Minors;  one  further  advanced  course,  preferably  a  seminar 
;  at  the  400  level,  determined  by  consultation.  English  majors  and  minors  are  also  advised  to 
t  least  six  hours  of  a  foreign  language. 

rements  for  an  Area:  Forty-eight  hours,  thirty  of  which  shall  satisfy  the  requirements  for  a 
and  including  an  advanced  writing  course;  one  additional  period  course  selected  from  321, 
31  and  332;  and  courses  in  speech  or  drama. 

lents  preparing  to  teach  high  school  English  are  required  to  take  Education  362  (Reading  in  the 
ediate  Grades)  and  should  elect  the  English  major  or  minor.  English  minors  who  expect 
:ment  recommendation  for  teacher  training  should  consult  the  department  Head  about  their 
ual  needs  for  advanced  courses. 

ineral  prerequisite  for  200  level  courses  is  the  successful  completion  of  English  111,  112. 
its  are  urged  to  take  English  221 ,  222  before  entering  more  advanced  courses.  Students  who 
lot  taken  English  221,  222  are  urged  to  consult  with  members  of  the  Department  before 
ng  for  advanced  work. 

h  110.  Elementary  Freshman  Composition.  (F,S)  (3) 

urse  in  basic  writing  skills  of  progressing  complexity  beginning  with  the  sentence  and  ending 
the  theme.  M  ust  be  followed  by  English  111. 

h  111.  Freshman  Composition.  (F,S)  (3) 

ing  of  descriptive,  expository,  and  argumentative  themes  and  documented  papers.  Study  of 
assay  as  a  model  and  for  discussion.  Must  precede  English  1 12. 

h  112.  Freshman  Composition.  (F,S)  (3) 

ary  models  and  a  brief  introduction  to  literary  forms  provide  the  basis  for  longer  themes 
hasizing  critical  writing  and  documentation. 

i  221-222.  Survey  of  English  Literature.  (F,S)  (3-3)  (H) 

\  Beowulf  into  the  20th  century.  The  first  half  includes  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance,  and 
second  starts  with  the  Neo-classical  and  continues  through  the  Romantic  and  Victorian 
ids.  Either  course  may  be  taken  separately  and  not  necessarily  in  sequence. 
1311.  Intermediate  Composition  (S)  (3)  (H) 

iting  course  designed  to  reinforce  and  expand  writing  skills.  Expository  and  argumentative 
rs  of  substantial  length  and  an  extensive  research  paper.  Appropriate  selected  readings  for 
ission  and  analysis  to  provide  respective  for  the  student's  own  writing.  Prerequisites: 
sh  1 1 2  and  junior  or  senior  standing. 

l  321.  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Century  Literature.  (F)  (3)  (H) 

jdy  of  non-dramatic  poetry  and  prose  beginning  in  the  early  Renaissance  (with  emphasis  on 
figures  as  Sidney  and  Spenser),  continuing  through  the  Metaphysical  poets  andtheCavalier 
;,  and  culminating  in  Milton.  (Odd  years  only.) 

i  322.  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  (S)  (3)  (H) 

and  poetry  of  the  neo-classical  age,  beginning  with  Dryden  and  his  contemporaries  and 
iding  through  Samuel  Johnson.  (Odd  years  only.) 

l  325  British  Drama  20th  Century  (F)  (3)  (H) 

udy  and  discuss  modern  issues  and  modern  society  as  shown  in  works  of  the  modern  British 
rish  theatre  and  to  consider  the  contribution  of  typical  writers  both  to  the  theatre  and  society, 
l  years  only.) 

331.  English  Romantic  Period.  (F)  (3)  (H) 

)rose  and  poetry  of  the  first  third  of  the  1 9th  century,  emphasizing  the  work  of  Wordsworth, 
'idge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  (Odd  years  only.) 

i  332.  Victorian  Period.  (S)  (3)  (H) 

r  poets  and  prose  writers,  emphasizing  the  contributions  of  such  masters  as  Tennyson, 
'ning,  and  Arnold.  (Odd  years  only.) 
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English  341-342.  Survey  of  American  Literature.  (F,S)  (3-3) 

The  first  half  extends  from  the  colonial  writers  through  Whitman  and  the  second  from  Dickinsc 

the  mid-20th  century.  Either  course  may  be  taken  separately  and  not  necessarily  in  seque 

(Even  years  only.) 
English  351.  The  English  Novel.  (F)  (3) 

The  historical  study  of  the  growth  of  the  novel  as  a  form,  with  selected  examples  from  D 

through  Hardy.  (Even  years  only.) 
English  352.  The  American  Novel.  (S)  (3) 

From  the  "American  Renaissance"  of  the  1 9th  century  through  the  rise  of  realism  to  Faulkner 

more  recent  developments.  (Odd  years  only.) 
English  355.  Survey  of  Children's  Literature.  (F)  (3) 

Designed   to   familiarize   the   student  with   books   and   other   library   materials   suitable 

supplementing  the  curriculum  and  encouraging  recreational  reading  in  the  elementary  sc 

(Cannot  be  used  toward  major,  minor,  or  area  in  English.) 
English  372.  Shakespeare.  (S)  (3 

An  intensive  and  critical  study  of  selected  plays,  focusing  on  their  timeless  human,  literary 

dramatic  qualities. 

A  general  prerequisite  for  400  level  courses  is  junior  standing. 

English  401.  Modern  Grammar.  (S)  (3 

A  survey  of  modern  approaches  to  the  study  of  language  beginning  with  the  structuralist  vi( 
linguistic  analysis  through  the  theories  of  generative  grammar  to  the  most  recent  developmer 
generative  semantics.  Considerable  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  possibilities  of  prat 
applications  of  linguistic  theory.  (Even  years  only.) 

English  402.  Advanced  Composition.  (on  demand)  (3 

For  the  student  who  wishes  to  become  a  more  competent  writer.  Research  papers,  fa 
narratives,  argumentation,  and  "creative"  writing  are  assigned  according  to  the  needs 
aptitude  of  the  student. 

English  419.  Composition  for  Teachers.  (S 

Review  of  basic  elements  of  composition  with  regular  writing  assignments  in  both  expositor 
argumentative  modes.  Techniques  of  marking  and  evaluation  of  student  papers.  Res( 
techniques,  a  methodology  for  teaching  students  to  develop  a  research  paper  and  prai 
application  of  the  methodology  through  the  assignment  of  a  research  paper  as  an  integral  p 
the  course  itself. 

English  421.  History  of  the  English  Language.  (F)  (3 

A  study  of  the  origins  and  developments  of  the  English  language  from  Anglo-Saxon  times  t 
present.  Supplementary  readings  in  early  and  medieval  English  history  with  emphasis  oi 
effects  of  historical  events  on  language  change.  (Odd  years  only.) 

English  451.  Modern  Poetry.  (F)  (3 

American  and  British  poetry,  with  consideration  of  ways  of  reading,  criticizing,  and  writing  ve 
this  century.  Odd  years  only. 

English  495.  Independent  Study. t  (F,S 

Intensive  individual  work,  under  supervision,  in  some  phase  of  English,  American,  or  \ 
literature,  linguistics,  or  composition  not  otherwise  covered  in  the  curriculum.  Prerequi 
Twenty-four  hours  of  English  above  English  111,  112,  and  permission  of  the  head  o 
department.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

FRENCH 

The  program  offers  the  opportunity  to  gain  some  understanding  of  France  and  its  culture  asv\ 
a  basic  knowledge  of  the  French  language.  Students  offering  more  than  one  entrance  unit  in  F 
and  students  transferring  from  other  colleges  should  consult  with  the  Head  of  the  Departm 
Languages  before  registering  for  any  course  in  French. 
French  111-112.  Elementary  French.  (F,S)  (3, 

Basic  French  grammar;  practice  in  the  oral  and  written  language.  (Odd  years  only.) 
French  211-21 2.  Intermediate  French.  (F,S)  (3, 

More  detailed  study  of  grammatical  structure;   study  of  important  literary  works;  indh 

collateral  reading.  Prerequisite:  French  1 1 1  -1 1  2  or  equivalent.  (Even  years  only.) 


tMay  be  counted  toward  the  Humanities  Requirement  if  topic  approved  by  Head  of  the  Department  of  Languages,  and  filed 
with  the  Registrar. 
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i  331.  French  Civilization.  (S)  (3)  (H) 

economic,    social,   and   cultural   development  of  France;    French  contributions  to  world 
zation.  May  not  count  toward  fulfillment  of  the  language  requirement.  No  knowledge  of 
ch  required.  (Even  years  only.) 
l  495.  Indpendent  Study+  (F,S)  (3) 

MAN 

program  offers  the  opportunity  to  gain  some  understanding  of  Germany  and  its  culture  as  well 
asic  knowledge  of  the  German  language.  Students  offering  more  than  one  entrance  unit  in 
in  and  students  transferring  from  other  colleges  should  consult  with  the  Head  of  the 
ment  of  Languages  before  registering  for  any  course  in  German. 

in  111-112.  Elementary  German.  (F,S)  (3,3)  (H) 

c  German  grammar;  simple  reading;  practice  in  the  oral  and  written  language. 
in  211-212.  Intermediate  German.  (F,S)  (3,3)  (H) 

3  detailed  study  of  grammatical  structure;  reading  of  important  literary  works;  individual 
teral  reading.  Prerequisite:  German  111-112  or  equivalent. 

in  331 .  German  Civilization.  (S)  (3)  (H) 

economic,  social,  and  cultural  development  of  Germany;  German  contributions  to  world 
zation.  May  not  count  as  part  of  the  language  requirement.  No  knowledge  of  German  required, 
years  only.) 
in  495.  Independent  Study. +  (F,S)  (3) 


3.  DEPARTMENT  OF  RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Robert  D.  Matthews,  Department  Head 

rses  in  this  Department  are  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  Judaeo-Christian 

on  and  the  other  great  religious  traditions  of  mankind  and  with  the  great  traditions  and 

ines  of  human  thought;  to  deepen  his  awareness  of  himself  and  of  the  human  community;  to 

ite  his  powers  of  critical  examination  and  the  meaning  and  direction  of  human  existence. 

Jies  in  religion  are  especially  recommended  for  students  of  art,  history,  and  literature,  and  for 

its  preparing  for  Christian  vocations. 

lies  in  philosophy  are  especially  recommended  for  pre-professional  training  for  such  vocations 

Christian  ministry,  college  teaching,  law,  journalism,  creative  writing,  and  art,  as  well  as  for 

its  of  history,  literature,  and  the  sciences. 

ministerial  Preparation.  The  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools  has  stated  that  the 

work  of  students  planning  to  enter  the  ministry  should  result  in  at  least  the  following:  1. 

to  speak  and  write  English  clearly  and  correctly,  to  think  clearly,  and  to  read  at  least  one 

anguage;  2.  Acquaintance  with  the  world  of  men  and  ideas,  the  world  of  nature,  and  the 

Df  human  affairs;  and  3.  A  sense  of  achievement  through  the  mastery  of  fields  of  study  and 

h  honors  work  or  other  independent  study.  The  student  is  expected  to  become  well  grounded 

lish,  philosophy,  and  history,  and  to  gain  some  background  in  social  studies  (especially 

logy  and  sociology),  the  natural  sciences,  languages,  and  religion. 

ISTIAN  EDUCATION 

cognition  of  increasing  demand  for  trained  young  men  and  women  as  full-time  Christian 

s  in  the  unordained  ministry  of  the  local  church,  to  serve  in  the  capacities  of  pastor's  assistant 

r  of  youth  work,  or  Director  of  Christian  Education,  a  specific  four-year  course  of  study  has 

rranged,  using  the  facilities  of  various  departments.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of 

ts  who  wish  to  go  directly  into  church  positions  without  graduate  work. 

24  hour  major  is  recommended  in  Religion  including  Rel.  222,  plus  courses  in  music,  drama 

palachian  studies.  A  second  major  or  minor  in  drama  or  music  is  often  helpful.  The  following 

ourses  should  supplement  the  major: 

eech  1  31 ,  Fundamentals  of  Speech 

creation  321,  Recreational  Leadership 

/chology  402,  Counseling  Theories  and  Techniques 
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RELIGION 

Requirements  for  a  Major.  The  twenty-four  hour  major,  recommended  for  Christian  Educ< 
and  pre-ministerial  students,  must  include  courses  111,  112  and  31 1 ,  plus  Philosophy  261 . 
thirty  hour  major  may  include  Philosophy  371. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor.  Twenty-one  semester  hours,  at  least  nine  of  which  must  be  in  col 
numbered  above  300. 

Religion  101.  Conference  Studies.  (on  demant 

A  study  of  the  books  required  by  the  MethodistChurchforthe  local  preacher's  license.  Requi 

all  recipients  of  ministerial  loan-grants  who  have  not  yet  obtained  the  license  to  preach. 
Religion  111.  Old  Testament  History,  Literature,  and  Interpretation.  (F)  {'* 

The  history  of  Israel  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Maccabean  Age.  Historical  and  literary  crit 

and  religious  significance  of  the  emergence  of  Judaism.  (Odd  years  only.) 
Religion  112.  New  Testament  History,  Literature,  and  Interpretation.  (S) 

Attention  to  author,  date,  origin,  historical  and  religious  significance.  Religion  1 1 1  recomme 

(Odd  years  only.) 
Religion  121.  Primitive  Religions.  (F) 

Survey   of   the   origins   and   characteristics  of   rites,    legends,   and    myths  of  technoloc 

undeveloped  societies.  (Odd  years  only.) 
Religion  127.  Archaeology  and  the  Bible.  (S)  {', 

Exciting  archaeological  discoveries,  especially  those  related  to  the  Bible,  supplemented  by 

reading  in  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers,  and  class  reports,  color  slides,  and  movie; 
Religion  201  -202.  Elementary  New  Testament  Greek.  (F,S)  (3,; 

A  semi-inductive  approach  to  koineGreek,  recommended  for  persons  interested  in  religiona 

as  for  religion  majors. 
Religion  212.  The  Old  Testament  Prophets.  (F) 

The  nature  of  prophecy  and  the  prophetic  movement  in  Israel  from  its  beginning  with  Moses 

close  with  the  book  of  Jonah.  Religion  1 1 1  recommended.  (Even  years  only.) 
Religion  222.  Administration  and  Education  in  the  Local  Church. 

Administrative  responsibilities  of  the  Director  of  Christian  Education  as  related  to  the  pastor 

church  governing  body,  and  the  congregation.  Theory  and  practice  of  Christian  Educatior 

special  attention  to  planning  a  year's  program  in  the  local  church. 
Religion  231 .  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus.  (S) 

The  world  in  which  Jesus  was  born  and  an  interpretation  of  his  messianic  conscious 

personality,  activities,  and  teachings.  Religion  112  recommended.  (Even  years  only.) 
Religion  241.  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Paul.  (F) 

The  world  of  Paul,  his  life,  teachings,  and  significance,  using  his  letters  as  the  primary  s 

Religion  112  recommended.  (Even  years  only.) 
Religon  301-302.  Elementary  Old  Testament  Hebrew.  (F)  ( 

A  study  of  sufficient  grammar  to  read  simple  OldTestament  passages,  recommended  for  p< 

interested  in  religion  as  well  as  for  religion  majors. 
Religion  31 1.  Introduction  to  Christian  Thought.  (S) 

Examination  of  traditional  and  contemporary  understanding  of  the  Christian  faith,  with  em 

on  the  nature  of  God  and  of  man;  the  significance  of  Christ  and  the  Church;  the  relation  of  r 

to  morality;  the  meaning  of  Creation  and  Redemption;  and  the  interpretation  of  Human  D 

Prerequisite:  1 12.  (Even  years  only.) 
Religion  321.  Primitive  Religions.  (F) 

Same  course  as  Religion  121,  but  with  more  independent  research.  For  upperclassmer 

years  only.) 
Religion  327.  Archaeology  and  the  Bible.  (S) 

Same  as  Religion  127  but  with  additional  reading  and  reports. 
Religion  353.  Church  History.  (on  demand) 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  Christian  Church  from  its  beginning  through  the  Reforr 
Religion  355.  World  Religions.  (S) 

A  descriptive  account  of  the  faith  and  practices  of  present-day  world  religions,  with  emphj 

Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Islam. 
Religion  479.  Seminar  in  Religion.  (on  demand) 

Intensive  study  on  a  special  subject,  with  oral  and  written  reports.  Possible  topics  inclul 

Fourth  Gospel,  Apocalyptic  Literature,  PaulineTheology,  Wisdom  Literature,  The  Apostolic  [ 

Prerequisite:  Advanced  standing  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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i  495.  Independent  Study. 

indent  study  or  research  on  an  approved  topic.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 


(F.S)(3) 


3SOPHY 

irements  for  a  Minor:  Twenty-one  semester  hours. 

phy  151.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  (F.S)  (3)  (H) 

a  study  of  the  nature  of  philosophy,  its  aims,  problems,  and  methods,  and  an  exercise  in 

ophizing  in  which  the  student  clarifies  constructively  and  evaluates  critically  his  own  and 

understandings  of  life. 

phy  202.  Logic.  (S)  (3)  (H) 

ation  of  rational  acuity  through  an  examination  of  the  procedures  and  limits  of  rational 

jrse.  (Odd  years  only.) 

phy  261.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  (F)  (3)  (H) 

:roduction  to  basic  modern  concepts,  issues,  and  methods  in  the  philosophical  examination 

gion.  (Odd  years  only.) 

phy  371.  Ethics.  (F)  (3)  (H) 

ation  of  moral  awareness  through  an  examination  of  human  activity,  individual  and  social, 

larticular  reference  to  the  grounds  of  ethical  decision  and  evaluation.  The  major  theories  are 

ned  and  related  to  concrete  personal  and  social  problems.  (Even  years  only.) 

phy  376.  History  of  Western  Philosophy  I:  Ancient  and  Medieval. 

(on  demand)  (3)  (H) 
iophical  thinking  in  its  cultural  context,  from  its  birth  through  the  classical  and  medieval  eras. 
phy  377.  History  of  Western  Philosophy  II:  Modern.  (on  demand)  (3)  (H) 

ise  and  development  of  modern  culture  and  its  thought-forms,  through  the  nineteenth 
ry. 

phy  378.  History  of  Western  Philosophy  III.  Contemporary.  (on  demand)  (3)  (H) 

tieth  century  western  thinking  and  its  nineteenth  century  backgrounds,  with  particular 
mce  to  pragmatism,  phenomenology,  existentialism,  the  analytical  movement  and  dialetical 
ialism.  Prerequisite:  any  philosophy  course. 

phy  479.  Seminar  in  Philosophy.  (on  demand)  (3)  (H) 

>ive  study  of  a  special  topic  such  as  Epistemology,  Metaphysics,  Plato,  Kant.  Permission  of 
ctor  required. 

Dhy  495.  Independent  Study.  (F,S)  (3) 

sndent  study  or  research  on  an  approved  topic.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
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Division  of  Natural  Sciences 


Robert  Simpson,  Chairman 

Biology — Chemistry — Environmental  Studies 

General  Science — Mathematics — Physics 

Radiologic  Technology 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Since  professional  schools  vary  considerably  in  their  admission  requirements,  the  studt 
advised  to  select  the  professional  school  he  wishes  to  attend  later,  and  then  choose  pre-profess 
courses  accordingly.  The  science  faculty  should  be  consulted  before  registration  in  order  to  assii 
student  in  preparing  a  course  schedule.  For  details  of  a  specific  program,  the  following  fa 
members  should  be  consulted. 

Dentistry — Crosthwaite 

Engineering — Chilukuri 

Medical  Technology — Crosthwaite 

Medicine — Crosthwaite 

Optometry — Simpson 

Pharmacy — Hall 

Physical  Therapy — Simpson 

Veterinary  Medicine — Carter 

DEGREE  IN  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

Union  College  has  a  cooperative  agreement  with  The  Methodist  Hospital  of  Kentucky,  Pikevi 
which  the  student  attends  Union  College  for  three  years  and,  upon  acceptance  by  the  hospita 
clinical  training  in  medical  technology  at  The  Methodist  Hospital  for  twelve  months.  On  satisfc 
completion  of  the  program  the  student  is  awarded  a  bachelor's  degree  in  medical  technolog 
should  be  qualified  for  a  national  certifying  examination. 

COMBINED  DEGREE  IN  ENGINEERING 

A  cooperative  "Three-Two  Plan"  has  been  worked  out  with  the  University  of  Kentucky  in  whii 
student  attends  Union  College  for  three  years  pursuing  certain  pre-engineering  courses  in  ad 
to  a  solid  program  in  liberal  arts.  At  the  end  of  the  three  years  upon  the  recommendation  of  I 
College,  he  enters  the  cooperating  university  or  any  accredited  engineering  school  as  a  junior 
two  additional  years  completes  all  the  requirements  for  the  B.S.  degree  in  Engineering.  Both  th 
or  B.S.  from  Union  College  and  B.S.  in  Engineering  from  the  cooperating  university  are  awar 
the  end  of  the  fifth  year. 

COMBINED  DEGREES  IN  HEALTH  SCIENCES 

Students  may  elect  to  complete  a  Bachelor's  degree  inpre-professional  studies  at  Union  Coll 
may  arrange  for  transfer  to  accredited  medical,  dental,  veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  or  m 
technology  schools  for  their  professional  work  after  three  years.  On  completion  of  the  profes 
studies,  they  will  also  be  awarded  their  Bachelor's  degree  from  Union  College.  (See  the  sect 
Combined  Degrees) 

SCIENCE  EDUCATION  MAJORS 
(SPECIALIZATION  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE 

The  following  Areas  of  Concentration  are  acceptable  for  the  requirements  for  the  special 
component  of  the  Provisional  High  School  Certificate. 
1.  AREA  IN  MATHEMATICS-PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

The  requirements  are  a  total  of  48  semester  hours  with  1  5  semester  hours  of  chemis 
semester  hours  of  physics  numbered  21 1  and  above,  including  laboratory;  1  5  semester 
of  mathematics  numbered  111  and  above;  3  semester  hours  of  electives  chosen  from  che 
and  physics  numbered  21 1  and  above,  or  mathematics  numbered  1 1 1  and  above.  At  It 
semester  hours  must  be  in  courses  numbered  300  and  above.  See  Department  of  Educa 
professional  requirements. 
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EA  IN  SCIENCE 

e  requirements  are  a  total  of  48  semester  hours  with  12  semester  hours  of  biology;  12 
mester  hours  of  chemistry;  12  hours  of  physics  (numbered  211  and  above)  including 
moratory;  environmental  studies  350;  9  semester  hours  of  electives  chosen  from  biology, 
emistry,  or  physics  (numbered  21 1  and  above).  At  least  1  5  semester  hours  must  be  in  either 
jlogy,  chemistry,  or  physics.  At  least  18  semester  hours  must  be  in  courses  numbered  300 
d  above.  See  Department  of  Education  for  professional  requirements. 


BIOLOGY 

luirements  for  a  Major:  Thirty  semester  hours  to  include  Biology  131,1 32,  and  361 .  Sixteen 
must  be  chosen  from  the  following:  Biology  231,  233,  234,  241,  31  5,  331,  and  332.  Twelve  of 
D  hours  in  the  major  must  be  in  courses  listed  as  300  level  or  above  and  must  include  either 
)y  331  or  332.  Twelve  semester  hours  in  chemistry  are  required,  including  Chemistry  111,112, 
md  1  32.  Eight  semester  hours  in  physics  are  required  including  Physics  1 1 1,  1 1  2,  21  3,  and  21 4 
s  equivalent.  Seven  semester  hours  in  mathematics  or  statistics  are  required. 
luirements  for  a  Minor:  Twenty-one  semester  hours  in  biology. 

gy  131.  Introductory  Biology  I.  (F)  (4)  (NS) 

introduction  to  some  of  the  fundamental  concepts  in  biology  followed  by  a  study  of  the  major 
upings  of  organisms,  organic  evolution  and  ecology.  Laboratory  work  dealing  with  thesetopics 
luded.  Either  131  or  General  Science  111  but  not  both  may  be  applied  toward  the  natural 
jnce  requirement. 

gy  132.  Introductory  Biology  II.  (S)  (4)  (NS) 

tudy  of  energy  transformation,  organismal  physiology,  genetics  and  development.  Laboratory 
rk  on  these  topics  included.  Prerequisite:  Biology  131. 

gy  151.  Medical  Terminology.  (F)  (2)  (NS) 

study  of  the  specialized  terminology  of  medical  science. 

gy  231.  Invertebrate  Biology.  (F)  (4)  (NS) 

tudy  of  the  morphology,  ecology,  and  evolution  of  the  invertebrates.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1 32. 
d  years  only.) 

gy  233.  Survey  of  the  Plant  Kingdom.  (S)  (4)  (NS) 

investigation  of  the  diverse  forms  of  plant  life  from  the  bacteria  to  the  flowering  plants, 
hasis    is    on    life    histories,    evolutionary    relationships,    and    diagnostic    characteristics. 
requisite:  Biology  132.  (Odd  years  only.) 

jy  234.  Microbiology.  (F)  (4)  (NS) 

morphology,  physiology,  and  taxonomy  of  bacterial  and  other  microorganisms.  Their  roles  in 
stry;  the  soil,  sewage,  water,  and  air;  foods;  and  disease  are  considered.  Cultivation  and 
ervation  techniques  in  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Biology  132. 

jy  241 .  Fundamentals  of  Ecology.  (S)  (4)  (NS) 

introduction   to   ecological    studies.   The   course  will    acquaint    students  with   the   basic 
rrelationships  between  organisms  and  their  nonliving  environment.  Both  field  and  laboratory 
ects  will  be  undertaken.  Prerequisite:  Biology  131  or  General  Science  III. 
jy  315.  Vertebrate  Biology.  (F)  (4)  (NS) 

ures  will  deal  with  the  anatomy,  physiology,  taxonomy,  evoluation,  distribution,  ecology  and 
avior  of  vertebrate  animals.  Laboratories  will  center  on  a  study  of  the  taxonomy  and  ecology  of 
:ies  occurring  in  Southeast  Kentucky.  Prerequisite:  Biology  132.  (Even  years  only.) 
jy  321,  322,  323.  Field  Biology.  (Sum)  (2-5  each)  (NS) 

ries  of  courses  offered  during  the  summer  at  the  MACCI  Biological  Field  Station  on  N orris  Lake 
r  LaFollette,  Tennessee.  The  courses  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  Limnology  is  usually  offered 
'ly;  other  possibilities  are  entomology,  forest  ecology,  and  plant  taxonomy.  Prerequisite: 
ogy  132. 

)y  331.  Animal  Physiology.  (S)  (4)  (NS) 

dy  of  the  functions  of  the  organ  systems  of  animals.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1  32,  Chemistry  112, 
(Even  years  only.) 

iy  332.  Cell  Biology.  (S)  (3)  (NS) 

udy  of  structure  and  function  at  the  subcellular  level.  Emphasis  will  be  on  energy  flow,  and  on 
hesis  of  DNA,  RNA,  and  protein.  Prerequisite:  Biology  132  and  Chemistry  112,  132. 
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Biology  361.  Genetics.  (S)  (4)  (N 

Fundamental  principles  of  heredity  in  plants,  animals,  and  microorganisms.  Prerequisite:  B\ok 
1 32  and  Chemistry  1 1  2,  1 32.  (Odd  years  only.) 
Biology  495.  Special  Problems.  (F,S)  (1 

An    introduction   to  the   methods  of  scientific  research  for  the  advanced  student  who 
demonstrated  ability  to  do  independent  work  in  biology.  It  will  consist  of  a  problem  chosen  af 
consultation  with  the  instructor.  A  typewritten  and  bound  report  is  required.  An  examination  rr 
or  may  not  be  given,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  problem. 


CHEMISTRY 

Requirements  for  a  Minor:  Twenty-one  semester  hours  which  should  include  Chemistry  1 

112,  131  and  132. 

Chemistry  111.  General  Chemistry.  (F)  (3)  (T 

Fundamental  laws  and  theories  of  chemistry  from  a  physical -inorganic  viewpoint  including  atoi 
structure  and  the  periodic  chart,  chemical  bonding  and  solutions. 

Chemistry  112.  General  Chemistry.  (S)  (3)  (P 

Second  part  of  General  Chemistry.  Topics  include  equilibrium,  thermodynamics,  kinetics,  a] 
base  chemistry,  and  electrochemistry. 

Chemistry  131-132.  General  Chemistry  Laboratory.  (S)  (1-1)  (r 

Laboratory  experiments  in  general  chemistry  that  illustrate  basic  principles  and  develop  laborat 
skills.  Experiments  on  inorganic  qualitative  analysis  are  included.  Six  hours  of  laboratory  per  w 
includes  one  hour  of  recitation.  Prerequisite:  Concurrent  enrollment  in  Chemistry  1 1 1  is  requ 
for  Chemistry  131  and  in  Chemistry  1 1 2  for  Chemistry  1  32. 

Chemistry  212.  Quantitative  Analysis.  (F)  (4)  (I 

A  study  of  important  volumetric  and  gravimetric  analyses  presented  from  a  modern  theoret 
standpoint.  Also  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  advanced  methods  of  analysis  including  sc 
newer  instrumentation  techniques.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  112,  132. 

Chemistry  311-312.  Organic  Chemistry.  (F,S)  (4-4)  (I 

A  thorough  course  in  the  chemistry  of  organic  compounds.  Unitized  laboratory  work  designe 
illustrate  the  basic  principles  of  organic  chemistry.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1 12,  132. 

Chemistry  495.  Special  Problems.  (F,S) 

This  is  an  introduction  to  the  methods  of  scentific  research.  The  course  is  designed  for 
advanced  student  who  has  demonstrated  ability  to  do  independent  work  in  Chemistry.  It 
consist  of  a  particular  problem  decided  upon  after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  U 
conclusion  of  the  work  a  typewritten  and  bound  report-thesis  may  be  required.  An  examina 
may  or  may  not  be  given,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  problem.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of 
chairman  of  the  division. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES 

A  minor  in  environmental  studies  is  sponsored  cooperatively  by  one-quarter  of  theCollegefac 
representing  a  dozen  disciplines.  In  The  Natural  Science  Division,  professors  of  biology,  geology, 
physics  are  particularly  involved,  and  the  environmental  program  is  an  integral  part  of  the  la 
curriculum.  The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  broaden  and  enhance  the  student's  academic  m 
vocational  interests,  and  personal  growth. 

The  environmental  minor  is  flexible  and  individualized.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Direct! 
Environmental  Studies  and  the  major  advisor,  any  student  may  design  a  24  hour  curriculum 
over  fifty  hours  of  instruction  in  biology,  ecology,  sociology,  health,  recreation,  ethics,  econor 
nutrition,  geography,  education,  and  special  topics  such  as  energy.  Among  these  are  indepen 
and  off -camp  us  opportunities  which  are  highly  recommended.  The  MACCI  Biological  Field  Statii 
Norris  Lake,  Tennessee  and  the  Oak  Ridge  Associated  Universities  offer  special  courses  in 
biology,  energy,  physics,  and  social  science  research.  The  environmental  program  at  Union  I 
associated  with  Appalachian  Regional  Studies,  thus  emphasizing  our  own  cultural  and  na 
surroundings  in  many  faculty  and  student  projects. 

Requirements  for  the  Minor:  Twenty-four  hours,  to  be  chosen  from  the  following  by  the  stu< 
the  Director  of  Environmental  Studies,  and  the  student's  major  advisor,  to  best  complemen 
student's  curriculum  major,  vocational  interests,  and  personal  growth,  (courses  listed  are  alsol 
under  the  various  departments  to  which  they  relate. )The  core:  Environmental  Studies  100,  Bi< 
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Economics  251,  and  Environ  mental  Studies  487.  The  remainder  of  the  courses  are  to  be  chosen 
the  following  recommended  electives:  Biology  241,  315,  321;  Sociology  311;  Health  361; 
Dnmental  Studies  350,  469;  Philosophy  371;  Health  361  and  421;  and  certain  experimental 
es. 

.  Studies  100.  Man  and  His  Environment.  (F)  (4)  (IMS) 

nultidisciplinary  discussion  of  the  effects  of  man's  activities  in  his  environment.  Specific 
3lems  will  be  identified  and  their  nature  explored;  field  trips  will  be  conducted;  independent 
iy  projects  will  be  required.  The  course  may  be  used  to  meet  the  natural  science  requirement 
any  student,  but  not  as  a  physical  science  for  students  seeking  teacher  certification. 

Studies  350.  Man's  Geologic  and  Atmospheric  Environment.  (F)  (4)  (IMS) 

tudy  of  the  complex  processes  of  the  atmosphere  and  geosphere,  with  a  focus  on  energy 
ince,  energy  exchange,  tectonics,  resources  and  entropy.  Field  and  laboratory  activities  will  be 
uded  with  classroom  work.  Prerequisite:  Environmental  Studies  100  or  a  one  semester 
oductory  natural  science  or  general  science  course. 

Studies  469.  Appalachian  Environmental  Workshop.  (Sum)  (3-6)  (NS) 

orkshop  for  in-service  teachers  and  mature  undergraduates,  with  emphasis  on  environmental 
cation  and  issues.  The  course  treats  physical,  ecological,  cultural  and  socio-economic  aspects 
ne  Appalachian  setting. 

Studies  487.  Field  Practicum  in  Environmental  Studies.  (F,S)  (2-4)  (NS) 

>t  be  approved  by  the  Director  of  Environmental  Studies. 


GENERAL  SCIENCE 

ther  a  major  nor  a  minor  is  offered. 

Science  110.  Human  Biology.  (S)  (4)  (IMS) 

study  of  man  from  a  biological  point  of  view.  Emphasis  on  structure  physiology,  reproduction, 

genetics.  Laboratory  studies  are  included.  This  course  does  not  apply  toward  a  biology  major. 
Science  111.  Fundamentals  of  Biology.  (F)  (4)  (IMS) 

topics  of  ecology,  environmental  concerns,  evolution,  and  animal  behavior  will  be  emphasized. 

;  course  does  not  apply  toward  a  biology  major. 

Science  112.  Physical  Science.  (F)  (4)  (NS) 

introductory  course  dealing  with  the  historical  development  of  science  as  a  human  endeavor; 

ervations,  model  building,  science  as  a  process,  inquiry,  great  principles  in  science  using  an 

rgy  theme,  man's  relationship  to  earth  and  his  use  of  technology  to  solve  environmental 

olems.  Prerequisite:  High  school  algebra  or  mathematics  100. 

Science  114.  Introduction  to  Astronomy.  (S)  (4)  (NS) 

introduction  to  the  elements  of  astronomy.  Constellation  identification,  telescope  operation, 

oerties  of  the  moon  and  planets,  solar  features,  stars,  galaxies,  and  cosmology. 

i.  Science  401.  Science:  Concepts,  Processes  and  Inquiry.  (S)  (3) 

student  will  examine  the  processes  of  science  such  as  collecting  data,  measuring,  predicting, 
nutating  hypotheses,  experimenting,  etc.  With  the  laboratory  materials  from  the  new  science 
jram  he  will  explore  their  use  in  teaching  children  these  processes.  As  materials  from  such 
jrams  as  ESS,  SCIS,  IME,  IIS,  ISCS,  PSSC,  PHYSICS,  CHEMS.,  etc.,  are  used,  the  basic 
cepts  as  well  as  content  of  science  will  be  reviewed.  The  inquiry  approach  to  teaching  science 

be  stressed  along  with  individualized  instruction,  learning  theory,  laboratory  equipment  use 
nmercial  and  home-made)  and  multimedia  instruction.  Natural  science  credit  for  education 
ors  only. 
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MATHEMATICS 

Requirements  for  a  Major:  Thirty  semester  hours  consisting  of  mathematics  courses  numb 
241  and  above.  Physics  21 1,  212,  213,  and  214. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor:  Twenty-one  semester  hours  consisting  of  mathematics  cou 
numbered  203  and  above. 

Mathematics  100.  Elements  of  Mathematics.  (F 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  with  a  weak  background  in  high  school  Algebra  who  pic 
taking  other  mathematics  courses,  elementary  statistics,  business  mathematics,  comr. 
science,  chemistry,  or  physical  science.  The  course  includes  a  review  of  the  real  number  sy 
and  topics  selected  from  the  following:  sets,  logic,  graphs,  algebraic  equations,  ratio  and  pen 
probability,  exponents  and  radicals,  logarithms,  and  the  definition  of  trigonometric  functio 

Mathematics  111.  College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry.  (F,S)  (4) 

Basic  algebraic  and  trigonometric  definitions  and  operations;  fractions;  exponents  and  rad 
linear,  quadratic  and  trigonometric  equations;  graphs,  functions  and  inverse  functions;  use  i 
tables;  radian  measure;  solution  of  triangles.  Prerequisite  .High  school  algebra  or  equivalent, 
not  count  toward  major  or  minor. 

Mathematics  203-204.  Structure  of  the  Number  System.  (F,S)  (3-3) 

Historical  development  of  the  numeration  system  from  an  intuitive  to  a  logical  approach 
upon  set  theory,  definitions  of  the  basic  operations  on  whole  numbers  and  their  prop< 
extended  to  integers,  rationals,  and  irrationals;  study  of  why  and  how  of  algorithms  f 
operations;  topics  in  informal  geometry. 

Mathematics  241.  Intro,  to  Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry.  (S)  (4) 

Inequalities,  the  straight  line,  conic  sections,  limits,  the  derivative,  differentiation  of  alge 
functions,  applications  of  the  derivative,  extrema,  and  the  antiderivative.  Prereqi 
Mathematics  1 1 1  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mathematics  242.  Inter.  Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry.  (F)  (4) 

The  integral,  applications  of  the  integral,  logarithmic  and  exponential  functions,  trigonor 
functions,  hyperbolic  functions,  techniques  of  integration,  L'Hospital's  Rule  and  indeterrr 
forms,  and  improper  integrals.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  241. 

Mathematics  243.  Advanced  Calculus  and  Analytical  Geometry.  (S)  (4) 

Topics  selected  from  polar  coordinates,  vectors,  solid  analytic  geometry,  partial  differenti 
multiple  integration,  infinite  series,  and  differential  equations.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 

Mathematics  331.  Introduction  to  Linear  Algebra.  (F)  (3) 

Vector  algebra  in  Euclidean  spaces,  lines  and  planes  in  space,  matrices  and  linear  eque 
groups,  and  rings.  Prerequisite:  Math  1 1 1  and  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Odd  years 

Mathematics  332.  Linear  Algebra.  (S)  (3) 

Vector  spaces,  subspaces,  linear  independence,  linear  transformations,  determinants, 
product  spaces,  orthogonality,  and  unitary  transformations.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  331 
years  only) 

Mathematics  372.  Probability  and  Mathematical  Statistics.  (F)  (3) 

Theoretical  probability  using  point  set  approach;  probability  as  a  frequency  ratio;  probabi 
finite   sample   spaces;    conditional   probability;   joint  and  continuous  distributions,   bine 
distribution;    Baye's  theorem;   statistical   applications  of  probability;   theory  of  sampling 
variance.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  242,  which  may  be  taken  concurrently,  andpermissior 
instructor.  (Even  years  only.) 

Mathematics  402.  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable.  (S)  (31 

Complex  numbers,  analytic  functions,  elementary  functions  of  a  complex  variable,  Caj 
formula,  Liouville's  theorem,  Laurent's  series,  residues,  contour  integration,  conformal  m£ 
physical  applications.  (Even  years  only.) 
Mathematics  403.  Introduction  to  Analysis.  (F)  (31 

Sets  and  functions,  topological  ideas,  LUB  property,  real  sequences,  continuity,  mean| 
theorems,  integration,  definite  integrals,  Taylor's  theorems,  improper  integrals,  converge 
infinite  series,  power  series,  improper  integrals  with  parameter.  (Even  years  only.) 

Mathematics  471 .  Differential  Equations.  (S)  (31 

Differential  equations  of  first  order  and  first  degree,  differential  equations  of  first  order  a  ndf 
degree,  differential  operators  and  linear  differential  equations,  reduction  of  order.  Prerec^ 
Mathematics  242.  (Even  years  only.) 

Mathematics  495.  Independent  Study.  (Fl 

Independent  work  on  topics  selected  to  meet  the  student's  needs.  For  Mathematics  majoj 
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PHYSICS 

quirementsfor  a  Minor:  Twenty-one  semester  hours  consisting  of  physics  numbered  21 1  and 
}  including  physics  21 1,  212,  213,  and  214. 

ics  111-112.  Elements  of  General  Physics.  (F,S)  (3-3)  (NS) 

/sics  111-112  is  intended  for  Life  Science  students  and  other  non-science  students.  Mechanics 

motion  and  equilibrium;  properties  of  solids,  liquids  and  gases;  thermal  phenomena;  wave 

tion  and  vibrations;  electricity  and  magnetism;  optics;  topics  in  modern  physics.  Does  not  count 

/ard  minor.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111. 

ics  211.  General  Physics.  (F)  (4)  (NS) 

chanics  of   solids,    liquids,   and  gases;    laws  of  thermodynamics;   kinetic-. olecular  theory; 

rating  bodies;  standing  waves;  Doppler  effect.  Prerequisite.  Mathematics  241,  which  may  be 

en  concurrently. 

ics  212.  General  Physics.  (S)  (4)  (NS) 

vs  of  Coulomb,  Faraday,  Ampere,  Ohm,  Joule,  and  Lenz;  electromagnetic  theory;  lenses, 

>ms,  and  mirrors;  polarization;  photo-electric  and  Compton  effects;  nuclear  energy;  waves  and 

puscles;  relativistic  effects.  Prerequisite:  Physics  21 1. 

ics  213.  General  Physics  Lab.  (F)  (1)  (NS) 

eneral  physics  laboratory  course  for  both  Physics  1 1 1  and  Physics  21  1  involving  experiments  in 

chanics,  heat  and  sound.  Concurrent  enrollment  in  Physics  1 1 1  or  Physics  21 1  required. 

ysics  214.  General  Physics  Lab.  (S)  (1)  (NS) 

eneral  physics  laboratory  course  for  both  Physics  1 1 2  and  Physics  212  involving  experiments  in 

ctricity,  magnetism,  optics  and  modern  physics.  Concurrent  enrollment  in  Physics  1 1  2  or 

/sics  21  2  required. 

ics  301.  Principles  of  Modern  Physics.  (F)  (3)  (NS) 

scial  relativity,  elementary  concepts  of  quantum  mechanics,  selected  topics  in  atomic  and 

;lear  physics.  Prerequisite:  Physics  212.  (Even  years  only.) 

ics  310.  Statics.  (S)  (3)  (NS) 

idy  of  force  systems  on  bodies  at  rest.  Applications  of  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  to  coplanar 

i  space   systems.   Virtual  work,   centroids,    moments  of   inertia,    and   products  of  inertia. 

'requisite:  Physics  212.  (Odd  years  only.) 

ics  31 1.  Heat  and  Thermodynamics.  (F)  (4)  (NS) 

jrmodynamics  systems  and  processes,  equations  of  state,  PVT,  surfaces  of  real  substances, 

/s  of  thermodynamics,  energy  equations,  enthalphy,  entropy,  and  thermodynamic  potentials, 

)lications  of  thermodynamics  to  simple  systems,  kinetic  theory.  Prerequisite:  Phys  212,  and 

th  242.  May  be  taken  concurrently.  (Odd  years  only.) 

ics  312.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  (on  demand)  (4)  (NS) 

ctric  charges,  forces,  field  and  potential  with  associated  magnetic  forces  and  fields;  dielectric 

ory;  capacitance,    inductance,   resonance,  oscillation;  series,  parallel  DC  and  AC  circuits; 

asuring    instruments;    thermo-devices,    electromagnets;    motor    and   generator   principles; 

isformers;  Maxwell's  equations  and  electromagnetic  waves.  Prerequisite:  Physics  212  and 

th  241. 

ics  495.  Independent  Study.  (F,S)  (3) 


RADIOLOGIC  TECHNOLOGY 

sint  program  in  Radiologic  Technology  has  been  developed  between  Union  College  and  Pineville 
nunity  Hospital.  The  program  consists  of  21  months  of  course  work  in  math,  science,  and  liberal 
it  Union  College  and  clinical  work  and  professional  courses  in  radiologic  technology  at  Pineville 
ital.  Upon  completion  of  this  part  of  the  program,  students  will  receive  the  AS.  degree  in 
)logic  Technology,  and  begin  a  six-month  internship  at  Pineville  Hospital.  Atthe  completion  of 
nternship  period,  the  students  are  eligible  to  write  the  National  Registry  Examination  for 
ication  as  Registered  Radiologic  Technologists. 

s  program  is  open  to  a  limited  number  of  students.  Applicants  to  the  program  must  have  two 
of  high  school  science  and  two  units  of  high  school  math.  An  interview  with  the  faculty  in 
logy  is  required  for  admission  to  the  program. 
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Curriculum — Radiologic  Technology 

Freshman  year  Fall       January  Spr 

English  111,112  Freshman  Composition 3 

Health  340  Anatomy  and  Physiology 3 

Biology  151  Medical  Terminology 2 

Rad.  Tech.  100  Intro,  to  Radiologic  Technology  (PH*) 1 

Rad.  Tech.  111,112  Principles  of  Rad.  Exposure  I,  II  (PH) 2 

Rad.     Tech.      1  21 ,1  22, 1  23Rad.  Positioning  I,  II,  III  (PH) 2  2 

Mathematics  1 1 1  Algebra  and  Trigonometry 

Electives**  3 

Summer 

Rad.  Tech.  215  Radiation  Protection 

Rad.  Tech.  220  Special  Rad.  Procedures 

Rad.  Tech.  224  Radiation  Therapy 

Rad.  Tech.  225  Nuclear  Medicine 

Sophomore  year 

Physics  111,112  Elements  of  General  Physics 3 

Physics  21  3,214  General  Physics  Lab 1 

Rad.  Tech.  213,214  Principles  of  Rad.  Exposure  III  and 

IV  (PH) 4 

Rad.  Tech.  232  Rad.  Positioning  IV  (PH) 5 

Rad.  Tech.  201  Departmental  Administration  (PH) 

Rad.  Tech.  227  Survey  of  Diseases  (PH) 

Rad.  Tech.  21 1  X-Ray  and  Radium  Physics  (PH) 

Elective**  3 

Internship — 25  weeks  (PH) 


Rad.  Tech.  100.  Intro,  to  Rad.  Tech.  (F) 

A  brief  history  of  the  radiologic  profession,  the  basic  conduct  and  ethics  of  a  radiolc 
technologist,  and  fundamentals  of  radiation  safety  and  protection.  The  course  include: 
description  of  hospital  office  procedures  and  the  administrative  organization. 

Rad.  Tech.  111.  Principles  of  Exposure  I. 
An  examination  of  the  theory  of  x-ray  technique  and  radiographic  accessories  necessar\ 
produce  safe  levels  of  radioactive  energies  for  radiographs.  The  course  includes  the  developmer 
process  necessary  to  produce  artifact  free  radiographs. 

Rad.  Tech.  112.  Principles  of  Exposure  II  (S) 

The  controlled  use  of  radiation  producing  equipment.  The  essentials  of  the  radiograph  and  imi 
formation.  Studies  relative  to  the  formulation  and  use  of  technique  charts.  The  course  will  incli 
film  critique. 

Rad.  Tech.  121.  Radiographic  Positioning  I  (F) 

A  study  of  body  planes  and  positions.  Anatomy  and  the  positioning  technique  used  todemonstr 
the  anatomical  part  to  be  radiographed  with  emphasis  on  the  extremities,  skull,  chest, 
abdomen.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  surface  and  marks  used  to  localize  body  organs. 

Rad.  Tech.  122,  123.  Radiographic  Positioning  II,  III  (Jan,  S)  (2 

A  continuation  of  Radiologic  Technology  1  21  emphasis  on  digestive  system,  urinary  system 
procedures  using  contrast  media. 

Rad.  Tech.  201.  Departmental  Administration  (S) 

A  description  of  the  planning  and  operation  of  the  Radiology  Department.  Particular  emphasi 
placed  on  work  flow,  scheduling,  inter-  and  intra-departmental  relationships  and  communicat 


"Taken  at  Pineville  Hospital 

"'General  Studies  electives  of  which  6  hours  must  be  selected  from  the  Humanities  and  6  hours  from  the  Social  Sciences  of 
which  one  course  must  be  Psychology  1 1 1 
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Tech.  211.  X-Ray  and  Radium  Physics  (S)  (2) 

study  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  magnetism  and  electricity  as  applied  to  the  product  ion  of  x-rays. 

Tech.  213.  Principles  of  Exposure  III.  (F)  (4) 

(tailed  application  of  x-ray  technique  and  introduction  to  radium  physics.  Study  of  the 
jiographs  produced  by  the  controlled  use  of  radium. 

Tech.  214.  Principles  of  Exposure  IV.  (S)  (2) 

detailed  study  and  critique  of  the  radiographs  produced.  Independent  work  from  the  students  will 

expected. 

Tech.  215.  Radiation  Protection.  (Sum)  (1) 

;truction  in  the  benefits  and  hazards  of  radiographic  equipment  and  proper  use  of  protective 
vices. 

Tech.  220.  Special  Radiographic  Procedures.  (Sum)  (2) 

is  course  is  concerned  with  special  radiographic  and  survical  equipment  employed  in  the  highly 
:hnical  investigation  of  internal  conditions.  This  area  of  study  will  include  field  trips  to  x-ray 
partments  that  have  special  equipment. 

Tech.  224.  Radiation  Therapy.  (Sum)  (1) 

e  use  of  radiation  and  radioisotopes  sources  used  for  the  cure  and  palliative  treatment  of 
jease.  Portions  of  the  course  will  be  presented  at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

Tech.  225.  Nuclear  Medicine.  (Sum)  (2) 

specialized  field  in  the  use  of  radionuclides  for  diagnosis  and  therapy.  This  course  will  contain 
lactic  material  pi  us  clinical  experience  i  n  the  N  uclea  r  M  ed  ic  i  ne  Depa  rt  ment  at  Pinevi  He  Hospital. 
:ended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  this  rapidly  expanding  area  of  medicine. 

Tech.  227.  Survey  of  Diseases.  (S)  (1) 

irsing  procedures  and  techniques  used  in  the  general  and  special  care  of  sick  and  injured 
tients  in  the  radiology  Department. 

.  Tech.  232.  Radiographic  Positioning  IV.  (F)  (5) 

continuation  of  Radiologic  Technology  1 23  with  emphasis  on  radiographic  examination  of  the 
orax  and  spine. 
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Division  of  Social  Sciences 


Judi  Jennings,  Chairman 

Behavioral  Sciences,  Psychology,  Sociology,  Social  Work, 

History,  Geography,  Political  Science, 

and  the  Appalachian  Semester 


BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES 

The  two  departmental  courses  listed  below  are  "core"  courses  in  the  Behavioral  Scieni 
curriculum.  Both  courses  are  required  as  a  part  of  the  Psychology,  Sociology,  andSocialWorkmaj 
and  minors. 
Behavioral  Sciences  245.  Statistics  for  the  Behavioral  Sciences.  (F) 

An   introductory  course  to  prepare  students  to  better  understand  the  scientific  analysis 

psychological  and  sociological  phenomena.  Concepts  and  principles  of  descriptive  and  inferen 

statistics. 
Behavioral  Sciences  341.  Methods  of  Behavioral  Sciences  Research.  (S) 

Techniques  of  behavioral  sciences  research,  including  survey  design  and  the  collection,  analyi 

and  interpretation  of  data.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Requirements  for  a  Major:  Thirty  semester  hours,  including  Behavioral  Sciences  245, 
Psychology  111,  210,  361,  452  and  460. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor:  Twenty-one  semester  hours,  including  Behavioral  Sciences  245,  3 
Psychology  1 1 1,  210,  and  361. 

Psychology  111.  Introduction  to  Psychology.  (F,S)  (3)  (i 

Emphasis  on  the  study  of  human  behavior  and  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  make  adjustment 

his  environment. 
Psychology  210.  Child  Development.  (F)  (3)  i 

Emphasis  on  recent  child  development  theories  with  laboratory  experiences  with  children 

one-to-one  basis 
Psychology  361.  Psychology  of  Learning.  (S)  (3)  (J 

Basic  concepts  and  principles  of  learning  with  emphasis  upon  human  and  animal  laborat 

studies. 
Psychology  402.  Counseling  Theories  and  Techniques.  (F) 

Basic  theories,  types,  and  techniques  of  counseling.  Practice  in  individual  and  group  technique 

interviewing.  Permission  of  the  Department  Head  required. 
Psychology  41 1.  Educational  Psychology.  (F)  (3)  (! 

Basic  concepts  related  to  mental  development,  appraisal  and  diagnosis,  and  learning  the 

applicable  to  educational  practices. 
Psychology  430.  Social  Psychology.  (S)  (3)  (J 

Major  emphasis  is  on  problems  involved  in  human  relations.  Designed  to  help  the  individue 

understand  and  adjust  to  group  thought  and  action.  Attention  is  given  to  recent  psychological  | 

sociological  research  in  human  relations. 
Psychology  431.  Mental  Hygiene.  (on  demand) 

Factors  determining  the  development  of  personality,  principles  of  mental  health,  and  probl« 

involved  in  the  dynamics  of  human  adjustment. 
Psychology  452.  Abnormal  Psychology.  (S) 

Mental  disorder,  changing  conceptions  of  normality,  the  morecommonformsof  mental  disord 

their  psychological   interpretation,   principles  of  effective  mental  hygiene,  and  contempoi 

approaches  to  psychotherapy. 
Psychology  460.  Theories  of  Personality.  (F)  (3)  (i 

Nature  of  personality  structure  and  dynamics.  Classical  psychoanalysis,  social  psychological, 

stimulus-response  theories  included. 
Psychology  461.  History  and  Systems  of  Psychology.  (on  demand)  (3)  (I 

Origins  of  psychological  thought  within  science  and  philosophy,  tracing  the  developmen 

systems  and  theories  within  German,  British,  and  American  psychology. 
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iology  470.  Theories  of  Learning.  (S)  (3)  (SS) 

ic  fundamentals  of  learning  theory  as  formulated  by  such  theorists  as  Thorndike,  Pavlov, 
hrie,  Skinner,  and  Hull.  Attention  is  given  to  the  empirical  support  of  various  theories. 
iology  495.  Independent  Study.  (F,S,Sum)  (1-3) 


OOLOGY 

luirements  for  a  Major:  Thirty  semester  hours,  including  Behavioral  Sciences  245,  341, 
ogy  131,  460.  Psychology  430  is  strongly  recommended  and  will  be  credited  toward  the  thirty 
iter  hour  requirement. 

luirements  for  a  Minor:  Twenty-one  semester  hours,  including  Behavioral  Sciences  245,  341 , 
ogy  131.  Psychology  430  is  strongly  recommended  and  will  be  credited  toward  the  twenty-one 
iter  hour  requirement. 

•logy  131.  Introduction  to  Sociology.  (F,S)  (3)  (SS) 

)  social  interaction  of  persons  and  groups;  man's  cultural  heritage  and  social  nature;  analysis 

I  principles  of  group  life;  forms  of  collective  havavior;  the  process  of  socialization;  social 

icture,  interaction  and  reorganization,  including  race  relations  and  social  class;  a  variety  of 

ial  institutions;  the  facumily,  education,  religion;  the  economy  and  politics;  social  change. 

>logy  221.  Introduction  to  Anthropology.  (on  demand)  (3)  (SS) 

urvey  of  the  archaeological  and  biological  history  of  mankind  as  it  relates  to  the  development  of 

n  in  his  culture,  with  comparisons  drawn  between  the  cultures  of  primitive  people  and  Western 

ilization. 

>logy  251.  Current  Socio-Economic  Problems.  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

entific  understanding  of  social  problems;  problem  areas  in  contemporary  American  society; 

3S  of  personal  disorders  and  role  impairment;  the  influences  of  social  change  on  the  structure  of 

iety.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  question  of  why  certain  forms  of  deviance  become  defined  as 

ial  problems. 

logy  271.  Marriage  and  the  Family.  (S)  (3)  (SS) 

kground  experiences  in  the  lives  of  young  people  leading  up  to  courtship  and  marriage;  the 

ablishment  and  functioning  of  the  home,  with  related  biological  and  social  factors.  Emphasis 

n  changing   attitudes  toward  family  relationships,  some  of  the  problems   involved,   and 

gested  solutions. 

logy  311.  Human  Ecology.  (S)  (3)  (SS) 

ulation  distribution,  growth,  composition,  and  its  relevance  to  current  economic,  social,  and 

tical  problems.  (Odd  years  only.) 

logy  345.  Applachian  Semester  Orientation  Seminar.  (F,S)  (3) 

introduction  to  Appalachian  culture,  including  an  introduction  to  the  nature  of  dialects, 

lyzed  from  the  viewpoint  of  linguistics  and  with  reference  to  dialects  of  Appalachia. 

logy  349.  Economics  and  Appalachian  Poverty.  (F,S)  (3) 

leoretical  and  empirical  study  of  the  economics  of  poverty  in  Southern  Appalachia  with  special 

ihasis  on  the  major  economics  bases;  including  an  examination  of  pertinent  historical  and 

graphic  characteristics. 

logy  353.  Minority  Groups.  (on  demand)  (3)  (SS) 

xiial  scientific  study  of  the  origin  and  organization  of  minorities  and  their  effect  on  society,  with 

;icular  emphasis  on  minorities  in  the  United  States. 

logy  355.  Selected  Topics  in  Political  Sociology  (5)  (3)  (SS) 

3ries  of  seminars  and  small  group  discussions  organized  around  a  set  of  case  readings  in  the 

3. 

logy  371.  Social  Institutions.  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

examination  of  the  structure  and  function  of  social  institutions,  with  primary  orientation  within 
American  milieu.  Particular  emphasis  on  socialization,  stratification,  social  change,  and 
tions  among  institutions.  (Odd  years  only.) 

logy  421.  Rural  and  Urban  Sociology.  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

iparative  and  interrelated  study  of  urban  and  rural  life  considering  physical,  institutional, 
ial  and  economic  factors  of  modern  life  in  cities  and  in  the  countryside. 
logy  422.  Social  Institutions  in  Appalachia.  (F,S)  (3) 

leoretical  and  empirical  analysis  of  the  cultural  and  social  characteristics  of  the  Appalachian 
ion  from  an  institutional  point  of  view. 
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Sociology  441.  Cultural  Anthropology.  (on  demand)  (3) 

Principles  and  methods  of  anthropology  applied  to  modern  and  primitive  societies.  A  cross-cul 
survey  and  analysis  of  social  institutions,  religion,  art,  beliefs,  values,  and  languages  of  peof 
industrial  and  non-industrial  societies.  A  critical  analysis  of  leading  theoretical  ideas  in  the 

Sociology  460.  Sociological  Theory.  (F)  (3) 

The  majortheories  which  haveproved  useful  in  investigating  the  nature  of  society  are  examim 
cultural  products,  ideologies,  and  scientific  models.  Special  attention  isgiventomajorfigures 
as  Comte,  Durkheim,  Weber,  Merton,  C.  Wright  Mills,  White,  and  Sorokin  in  the  emergence 
convergence  of  their  theoretical  development.  Lecture  and  discussion  in  a  seminar  setting 

Sociology  461.  Criminology.  (S)  (3) 

A  theoretical  and  empirical  approach  to  crime  and  delinquency.  A  general  survey  of  juv 
delinquency,  corrective  institutions,  and  crime  prevention  programs.  (Odd  years  only.) 

Sociology  495.  Independent  Study.  (F,S,Sum) 


SOCIAL  WORK 

Requirements  for  a  Major:  A  major  will  consist  of  the  following  forty-two  semester  h 
Behavioral  Sciences  245,  341;  Social  Work  171,  241,  371,  372,  401;  Sociology  131;  251, 
Psychology  1 1 1,  210,  and  460.  It  is  recommended  social  work  majors  take  Economics  1  53,  353 
Political  Science  1 10. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor:  A  minor  will  consist  of  the  following  twenty-four  semester  h 
Behavioral  Sciences  245,  341;  Social  Work  171,  241,  371,  372,  and  401. 

Requirements  for  School  Social  Worker  Certificate:  Major  in  Social  Work  plus  Education 
351,  and  401. 

Social  Work  171  Introduction  to  Social  Services.  (I 

Examination  of  social  service  agencies  in  the  community  and  the  programs  they  offer;  uti 
agency  staff,  clientele  and  where  appropriate  student  volunteer  work  to  develop  a  philosop 
service. 

Social  Work  241 .  Social  Welfare  as  a  Social  Institution.  (I 

An  analytical  study  of  cultural  traditions,  value  orientations,  and  political  and  economic  f 
which  have  and  a  re  contributing  to  the  continual  emergence  of  social  welfare  policies  and  sys 
in  the  United  States.  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  171. 

Social  Work  371 .  Social  Work  Intervention  I. 
An  introduction  to  social  work  practice  theory,  utilitizing  a  social  systems  model  of  interve 
with  individual  and  small  groups.  Within  the  model  basic  social  work  skills  such  as  profess 
communication,  interviewing,  problem  identification,  purposeful  utilization  of  comm 
resources,  purposeful  observation  and  record  keeping  will  be  considered.  Prerequisite:  ! 
Work  241. 

Social  Work  372.  Social  Work  Intervention  II.  ( 

A  continuation  of  Social  Work  371.  Social  systems  models  will  be  used  to  examine  social 
intervention  with  organizations,  communities  and  other  large  groups.  Skills  and  techniqu 
organizing,  planning  and  social  development  will  be  analyzed  from  the  viewpoint  of  social 
roles  and  values.  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  371. 

Social  Work  401 .  Field  Instruction.  [i 

Diversified  field  instruction,  under  faculty  direction,  in  agencies,  institutions,  or  with  other 
systems.  Students  will  spend  approximately  1  6  to  24  hours  a  week  in  the  field  and  will  att 
regular  seminar  to  coordinate  the  field  and  classroom  experiences;  application  should  be  m? 
advance  to  the  social  work  faculty.  Prerequisite:  Major,  Social  Work  371,  and  Social  Worl 
taken  concurrently. 

Social  Work  402.  Specialized  Field  Instruction.  (on  demand) 

Intensive  field  instruction,  under  faculty  direction,  in  specialized  setting  to  further  develop 
work  skills.  This  course  is  optional  and  should  be  chosen  by  students  who  desire  speci 
preparation  for  a  specific  social  service,  i.e.  school  social  work,  clinical  work,  and  social  organ 
Prerequisite:  Major,  Social  Work  401  and  consent  of  the  Social  Work  faculty. 

Social  Work  495.  Independent  Study.  (F,S,Sum) 
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E-LAW 


>st  law  school  admissions  committees  require  a  student  to  have  a  four-year  college  program 
ng  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  plus  an  acceptable  score  on  the  Law 
ol  Admissions  Tests.  Majors  may  be  in  any  area  although  most  students  tend  to  take  business  or 
il  science  majors  of  some  type.  Students  may  also  elect  an  individualized  major  (See  Special 
rams  Section)  to  prepare  themselves  for  law  school.  Regardless  of  the  major,  elective  hours  in 
unting,  business,  history,  political  science,  philosophy,  and  English  prove  helpful. 


JTORY 

quirementsfor  a  Major:  Thirty  hours  of  history  including  History  130,  131  and  200.  At  least  1  2 
s  must  be  U.S.  History  and  12  hours  must  be  non-U. S.  History. 

iquirementsfor  a  Minor:  21  semester  hours  in  history,  including  History  1  30  and  1  31  At  least  9 
s  must  be  in  U.S.  History  and  9  in  non-U. S.  History. 

>ry  101.  United  States  History  to  1861  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

survey  of  American  history  to  the  Civil  War,  tracing  the  development  of  the  American  nation. 
ess  is  placed  on  the  nature  of  Colonial  society;  the  American  Revolution;  the  creation  of  a 
tional  government;  the  influence  of  Jackson,  and  the  Civil  War. 

>ry  102.  United  States  History  after  1861  (S)  (3)  (SS) 

survey  of  American  history  to  present  times  tracing  the  rise  of  America  as  a  world  power, 
lphasis  is  on  the  changes  of  industrialization;  the  loss  of  civil  rights;  protest  and  reform;  the 
pression;  and  American  influence  in  the  world. 

>ry  130.  Survey  of  Western  Civilization:  Ancient  through  Medieval.  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

>ry  131.  Survey  of  Western  Civilization:  Renaissance  to  Present.  (S)  (3)  (SS) 

jry  200.  Historical  Research  and  Methods.  (F)  (3) 

thering  and  criticism  of  data;  bibliographies  and  aids;  problems  in  historiography,  composition 
alysis,  and  the  final  monograph.  History  majors  should  take  this  course  in  their  sophomore  year. 
jry  221.  Kentucky  History.  (Sum)  (3) 

ntucky  from  colonial  times  to  the  present. 

try  311.  United  States  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Eras  (1600-1815)  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

examination  of  the  conflicting  historical  interpretations  of  these  eras.  Topics  emphasized  will 
3uritanism;  Colonial  society;  reasons  for  the  Revolution;  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution;  and 
nation's  early  problems.  (Odd  years  only). 

ry  312.  Jacksonian  Era  &  the  Civil  War  (1815-1865)  (S)  (3)  (SS) 

phasis  on  the  conflicting  historical  interpretations  of  Jacksonian  America  and  the  Civil  War. 
ics  include  the  Second  Political  Party  System;  slavery;  expansion;  and  the  cause  of  the  Civil 
r.  (Odd  years  only.) 

ry  313.  Industrial  America  (1865-1919)  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

:onsideration  of  the  conflicting  historical  interpretations  of  the  period.  Topics  emphasized 
ude  the  loss  of  Civil  Rights;  the  nature  of  the  Gilded  Age;  Populist  and  Progressive  Reforms;  and 
rid  War  I.  (Even  years  only.) 

ry  323.  Latin  America.  (on  demand)  (3)  (SS) 

urvev  of  Latin  American  history  from  the  discoveries  by  Columbus  to  the  present  with  the  major 
ahasis  on  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean. 

ry  330.  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  Europe  (1350-1648).  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

n  years  only.) 

ry  331.  Early  Modern  Europe  (1648-1815).  (S)  (3)  (SS) 

3n  years  only.) 

ry  332.  Modern  Europe.  (S)  (3)  (SS) 

istory  of  Europe  from  1815  to  the  present.  (Odd  years  only.) 
ry  345.  American  Constitutional  History:  Civil  and 

itical  Rights.  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

examination  of  the  influence  of  the  Supreme  Court  with  primary  stress  given  to  political  and 
I  rights.  Major  consideration  is  the  Modern  and  Warren  Supreme  Court.  (Even  years  only.) 
ry  421.  The  Middle  Period  (1821-1850)  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

eta  i  led  examination  of  Jackson,  politics,  and  the  culture  of  the  period.  Stress  is  placed  on  reform 
I  the  predominance  of  change  in  American  life,  and  conflicting  interpretations  of  the  period. 
3n  years  only.) 
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History  442.  Britain  in  the  20th  Century.  (S)  (3)  (S 

The  history  of  Great  Britain  since  1900.  (Even  years  only.) 
History  446.  History  of  Russia.  (F)  (3)  (S 

The  history  of  Russia  since  the  17th  century.  (Odd  years  only.) 
History  470.  Recent  American  History.  (S)  (3)  (S 

Selected  topics  on  the  nation's  history  since  1900,  including  the  New  Deal,  Viet  Nam,  a 

Watergate.  (Odd  years  only.) 
History  495.  Independent  Study.  (F,S.Sum) 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Political  Science  110.  Critical  Issues  in  American  Politics 
and  Government.  (F)  (3)  (J 

A  study  of  selected  public  policy  problems  facing  Americans  in  the  contemporary  political  conti 

Political  Science  311.  American  National  Government.  (S)  (3)  ({ 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  national  government  in  theory  and  practice. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Geography  101.  Introduction  to  Geography.  (S)  (3)  (I 

Emphasis  on  the  concepts  of  place,  region,  spatial  interaction,  landscape  interpretation 
landscape  evolution.  Deals  with  the  graphic  media  of  geography  —  maps,  graphs,  scale  mod 
Case  studies  illustrate  geographic  principles  to  familiarize  students  with  various  parts  of  the  wc 
For  future  teachers  as  well  as  students  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences. 
Geography  241.  Geography  of  Appalachia.  (F)  (3)  ( 

A  systematic  analysis  of  the  physical,  demographic,  economic  and  cultural  characteristics  of 
Appalachian  landscape,  with  comparative  significance  for  other  regions.  Includes  field  stud 


APPALACHIAN  SEMESTER 

W.  Sherman  Oxendine,  Director 

The  Appalachian  Semester  offers  mature  students  a  unique  educational  opportunity  to  de 
their  full  time  to  studying  the  Appalachian  region  —  its  strengths,  its  problems  and  its  challer 
The  program's  objectives  are  to  promote  in-depth  awareness  and  understanding  of  life  in  Appala 
from  an  interdisciplinary  approach  and  to  provide  an  academic  setting  for  understanding 
participating  in  the  dynamics  of  life  in  the  area.  This  comprehensive  academic  program,  w 
includes  both  classroom  and  field  experience,  provides  15  semester  hours  of  credit  in  a  varie 
disciplines  and  offers  the  student  the  opportunity  to  become  actively  involved  in  a  unique  pe 
American  Society. 

COURSES 

Sociology  345.  Appalachian  Semester  Orientation  Seminar  3 

Sociology  349.  Economics  of  Appalachian  Poverty  3 

Sociology  422.  Social  Institutions  in  Appalachia  3 

287-487.  Appalachian  Field  Practicum  6 

An  introductory  knowledge  of  social  studies  and  permission  of  the  director  are  prerequisite 
enrollment  in  the  program.  A  course  in  social  work  methods  or  in  social  research  methods  is  h 
recommended  as  a  prerequisite  for  participants  desiring  upper  division  field  work  credit  in  s 
work  and  sociology  respectively. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 
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Location,  Campus  and 
Buildings 


Union  College  is  located  in  Barbourville,  a 
residential  town  of  3,500,  on  U.S.  highway 
25E  midway  between  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
and  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  The  historic 
Wilderness  Road  runs  along  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  campus.  Cumberland  Gap  National 
Historical  Park  is  thirty  miles  away.  The  Doctor 
Thomas  Walker  State  Park  is  four  miles  from 
the  campus  and  in  adjoining  counties  are  the 
Cumberland  Falls  State  Park,  the  Levi  Jackson 
State  Park,  and  the  PineMountainStatePark. 

The  county  seat  of  Knox  County, 
Barbourville  is  served  by  Greyhound  buses 
enroute  toKnoxville,  Lexington,  Louisville,  and 
Cincinnati.  The  London-Corbin  Airport, 
approximately  thirty  miles  from  the  campus,  is 
served  by  the  Piedmont  Airlines. 

On  one  of  the  most  picturesque  campuses  of 
the  South,  Union  College  is  proud  of  its 
Georgian  colonial  buildings.  Shaded  by 
overhanging  elms,  the  red  brick  buildings  give 
the  campus  a  majestic  charm  of  dignity  and 
beauty. 


Speed  Hall  (Administration  Building),  1  897- 
1905.  A  gift  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Fanny 
Speed  of  Louisville,  Ky.  Her  bequest  also 
partially  financed  the  Classroom  Building  and 
Stevenson  Hall. 

Classroom  Building  (formerly  the 
Administration  Building,)  1907. 

Stevenson  Hall — Men's  Dormitory,  1907. 
Wings  added  1956. 

Dramatic  Arts  Center,  (formerly 
Gymnasium),  1919;  remodeled  1965. 

Baldwin  Place,  the  home  of  the  President, 
1925.  The  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Baldwin, 
Elmira,  NY. 

Maintenance  Building,  1938,  originally 
equipped  by  a  gift  from  the  estate  of  Robert 
Norton,  New  Albany,  Indiana. 

Abigail  E.  Weeks  Memorial  Library,  1941. 
Originally  furnished  by  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Abbie 
E.  Stewart. 

Pfeiffer  Hall— Women's  Dormitory,  1942. 
Wing  added  1 960.  The  original  wing  was  a  gift 
from  the  estate  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Pfeiffer 
of  New  York  City. 

Home  Economics  Building,  1946; 
remodeled  1 966. 

Conway  Boatman  Chapel  and  Fine  Arts 
Building,  1949 

College  Courts — Residences  for  married 
students,  1954.  Expanded  in  1964. 

Religious  Life  Center,   1975. 


Physical     Education     Building,      ! 

including  the  Swimming  Pool,  1957. 

Lakeside  Residence  Hall,  Men's  Dormit 
1964. 

Student  Center,  1964. 

College    Park,     1960.    Faculty    residei 
area. 

Langford  Apartments,  1 962.  G  ifts  f rorr 
estates  of  Miss  Mary  Kyle  Dugan  and 
Mary  Gilbert  Langford  in  memory  of  Mr. 
Mrs.  George  Langford.  Housing  for  faculty 
staff. 

Mahlan  Miller  Science  Center,  1973. 


Publications 

Union     College     Bulletin — An     ot 

quarterly  bulletin,  one  issue  of  which  i| 
catalog  number.  The  bulletin  is  sent  frc 
request. 

Parents'  Quarterly — A  publication  to  ir 
parents  of  activities  on  campus. 

Orange  and  Black — A  newspaper  publ| 
by  the  student  body. 

Union     College     Alumnus — A     qua| 
bulletin  published  by  the  Alumni  office. 

Stespean — The     yearbook,     publi| 
annually  by  the  students  of  the  college. 
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udent  Organizations 

dents  have  the  opportunity  of  participating 
and  developing  leadership  through  a 
iber  of  campus  organizations.  Some  of 
>e  are  departmental,  some  are  limited  to 
or  students  in  their  fields,  many  are  open  to 
interested  students.  Each  has  a  faculty 
nsor  and  some  include  faculty  in  their 
nbership. 


ssociation     of    Women     Students — An 

anization  to  make  girls  dorm  life  better  and 
I  iris  actively  participate  in  college  functions 
iugh  their  ideas. 

eta  Chi  Alpha — A  cultural  society,  in  the 
i  of  a  sorority,  which  attempts  to  bring 
jty,  culture,  and  art  to  the  campus. 

ridge  Club — A  club  promoting  interest  and 
icipation  in  the  game  of  Bridge. 
heerleaders     and     Drill     Team — An 

inization  to  promote  school  spirit  at  Union 
ege. 

ircle-K  International — A  service  fraternity 
)ciated  with  Kiwanis. 

ta  Pi  Sigma — An  organization  to  promote 
>wship  among  students  interested  in 
ory  and  public  affairs. 

amma  Beta  Phi — A  national  honor  society 
noting  scholarship,  leadership,  and  good 
enship  at  Union  College. 

ita  Sigma  Nu — An  honor  society  to  provide 
ignition  for  honor  students  by  uniting  them 
in  organization  which  encourages  high 
Is,  promotes  diligence  in  study,  and 
ards  excellence  in  scholarship. 

ghthouse  Singers — A  volunteer  Christian 
us  which  provides  musical  entertainment 
churches  and  civic  organizations 
ughout  Kentucky. 

lesians — An  organization  to  discuss 
ual  concerns  in  the  field  of  philosophy. 

odern  Culture  Study  Group — A  group 
se  purpose  is  to  study  modern  culture  with 
emphasis  on  the  dramatic  arts,  through 
jp  discussion,  films,  readings,  and 
jres. 

u  Alpha  Delta — A  coeducational 
nization  to  promote  social  activity, 
wship,  unity,  and  service  to  the  college. 

u  Omega  Beta — A  fraternity  promoting 
wship,  unity,  and  service  to  the  college 
nunity. 

<ford  Club — A  preministerial  discussion 
p  concerned  with  problems  that  arise  in 
Christian  ministry. 

li  Lambda  Sigma — A  national  honor 
2ty  for  Sophomore  men  and  women. 


Phi  M  u  Alpha  —  A  coeducational 
organization  which  fosters  the  mutual  welfare 
and  brotherhood  of  students  of  music  and 
seeks  to  develop  and  encourage  loyalty  to  the 
Alma  Mater. 

Pi  Upsilon  Beta — A  fraternity  promoting 
fellowship,  unity,  and  service  to  college  and 
community. 

Playlikers — An  organization  promoting 
interest  in  the  theatre. 

Soccer  Club — brings  together  those 
interested  in  the  sport  of  soccer  and 
participates  in  matches  with  similar 
organizations  at  other  colleges. 

Student  Center  Board — A  programming 
board  providing  social  and  recreational 
activities  to  supplement  those  planned  by 
other  campus  agencies. 

Student  National  Education  Association — 
A  national  preprofessional  organization  for 
men  and  women  planning  to  pursue  teaching 
as  a  career. 

Union  College  Science  Society — An 
organization  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
natural  sciences. 


Athletics 

Union  College  is  a  member  of  the  Kentucky 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics.  The  college  promotes  athletics  for 
physical  development  and  as  a  vital  part  of  the 
program  of  extracurricular  activities.  The 
program  emphasizes  the  protection  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  student  athlete.  Union  teams 
are  noted  for  "clean"  sport  and  competitive 
spirit.  Sport  for  fun  and  character  building  is 
fundamental.  In  intercollegiate  competition 
the  college  is  represented  by  varsity  teams  in 
basketball,  track,  swimming,  tennis,  golf, 
baseball,  and  cross  country. 

Women  may  participate  on  intercollegiate 
teams  in  track,  swimming,  tennis,  golf,  and 
cross-country  and  have  earned  places  on 
varsity  teams  in  these  sports  in  recent  years. 
Separate  women's  teams  are  active  in 
volleyball  and  basketball  and  compete  against 
women's  teams  from  other  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  area. 

Union  College  sponsors  intramural  activities 
in  touch  football,  basketball,  free-throwing, 
horseshoes,  badminton,  Softball,  tennis, 
volleyball,  speedball,  and  field  hockey  to  have  a 
"sports  for  all"  program.  The  intramural 
organization  is,  in  general,  made  up  of  men's 
and  women's  independent  teams.  The 
program  includes  both  team  and  individual 
sports.  No  college  credit  is  given  for 
intramurals  but  everyone  is  urged  to  take  part. 
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Student  Conduct 

Each  student  is  expected  to  conduct  himself 
at  all  times  according  to  the  rules  of  good 
society.  This  obligation  includes  compliance 
with  Federal,  State  and  local  laws  and 
adherence  to  college  regulations.  As  members 
of  a  free  society,  students  are  always  free  to 
peacefully  and  lawfully  petition  for 
amendment  or  modification  of  the  various 
laws  as  well  as  the  college  regulations. 
However,  the  rights  of  the  student  body  as  a 
whole  and  the  college  as  an  institution  of 
higher  education  exceed  the  rights  of  any 
individual  student  or  any  group  of  students. 
Accordingly,  not  in  an  attempt  to  stifle  dissent, 
but  rather  to  perpetuate  an  environment 
where  the  student  may  peacefully  pursue  his 
studies,  actions  which  are  disruptive  to  the 
normal  functions  and  operations  of  the  college 
will  not  be  tolerated.  Students  who  are 
disorderly  in  conduct,  or  unmindful  of  the 
rights  of  others,  may  be  required  to  withdraw 
from  the  college. 

No  student  shall  possess  or  use  alcoholic 
beverages  when  on  college  property  or  in 
college-approved  facilities  off  campus,  or 
when  away  from  the  campus  representing  the 
college  in  any  way,  e.g  ,  a  participant  or 
spectator  at  a  college  athletic  event  or  other 
college  function.  Any  student  violating  this 
regulation  may  be  required  to  withdraw  from 
the  College. 

The  sale,  possession,  or  use  of  stimulant, 
depressant,  narcotic,  hallucinogenic  or  other 
drugs  or  substances  in  violationof  theFederal, 
State,  or  local  laws  is  prohibited.  Any  student 
who  illegally  sells,  possesses,  or  uses  such 
drugs  will  be  subject  to  criminal  prosecution  by 
the  appropriate  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
also  may  be  suspended  or  expelled.  It  is  the 
announced  policy  of  Union  College  to 
cooperate  fully  with  the  various  law 
enforcement  officials  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  drug  laws  as  with  all  other  laws.  A 
student's  lawful  use  and  possession  of  certain 
drugs  pursuant  to  a  valid  prescription  from  a 
qualified  medical  practitioner  such  as  a 
physician,  dentist,  or  optometrist  is,  of  course, 
permitted. 

Firearms  of  any  kind  are  forbidden  in  the 
residence  halls  or  on  the  campus.  All  weapons 
must  be  registered  and  stored  by  a  resident 
fellow.  Students  may  be  expelled  for  failing  to 
register  firearms. 

Gambling  in  any  form  is  strictly  forbidden. 

Union  College  expects  good  housekeeping 
from  all  on-campus  resident  students.  persons 
who  persist  in  lack  of  good  housekeeping  will 
be  asked  to  withdraw  from  residence  on  the 
campus.  The  college  reserves  the  right  to  enter 
and  inspect  the  rooms  of  studentsatany  time. 

No  student  shall  engage  in  disorderly 
conduct  when  on  college  property  or  in  college 


approved  facilities  off  campus,  or  when  av 
from  the  campus  representing  the  College 
any  way,  e.g.,  a  participant  in  or  spectator « 
college  athletic  event  or  other  college  f  uncti 
Any  student  violating  this  regulation  may 
required  to  withdraw  from  the  College. 

The  Student  Code  defining  procedures 
dealing  with  academic  dishonesty  is  founc 
the  student  handbook. 


Social  Life 

Students  are  encouraged  to  accept  e\ 
legitimate  opportunity  to  engage  in  sc 
functions.  The  faculty  emphasizes  the  v< 
growing  out  of  well-directed  social  activit 
Student  organizations,  the  faculty  and  l< 
churches  make  desirable  contributions  to 
promotion  of  social  life.  The  Director 
Student  Activities  is  responsible  for 
initiation  and  direction  of  a  comprehen 
program  of  student  social  and  recreatu 
activities.  All  social  functions  are  subjec 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  college. 

Concerts  of  exceptional  merit  are  g 
throughout  the  school  year  by  students  in 
School  of  Music  and  by  the  members  of 
music  faculty,  who  are  all  performing  art 

A  joint  faculty-student  commi 
administers  the  student  activity  fee  fun 
provide  a  balance  of  dances,  concerts,  par 
movies,  and  other  entertainment  throug 
the  year.  The  Student  Center  Board  spon 
many  of  the  activities  and  other  campus  c 
and  organizations  assume  responsibility 
the  offering  of  other  events  of  interest  tc 
entire  student  body. 

The  Cultural  Events  Committee  and  Mo 
Study  Culture  Club  sponsor  special  spea 
films,  and  performances  by  visiting  ai 
during  the  year.  Major  annual  events  inc 
five  performances  by  the  drama  departn 
Cabaret,  a  major  popular  music  event;  an 
Roman  Holidays,  a  form  of  the  "way 
games"  pioneered  at  Union  long  befor* 
television  program. 

A  full  schedule  of  intercollegiate  athlet 
available  as  well  as  clubs  and  organiza 
with  their  regular  activities. 


Automobiles 

Automobiles    parked    on    campus  muj 

registered  in  the  Business  Office.  All 
display  a  legible  parking  permit  sticker 
annual  registration  fee  is  $2.00.  Stil 
should  be  displayed  on  the  rear  bumper  I 
car  on  the  driver's  side.  Cars  should  be  p| 
in  the  assigned  lots  as  designated  by  the" 
Control  Officer.  Parking  for  the  hat 
provided. 
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Ith  Service 

College  students  receive  free  health 
9  and  advice  from  the  County  Health 

in  Barbourville.  Since  the  college  does 
ve  facilities  for  taking  care  of  protracted 
I  arrangements  for  hospitalization  must 
de  by  the  student  or  his  parents.  When  a 
ian  is  needed,  the  student  may  request 
rmitory  counselor  to  call  one,  whose  fee 
I  by  the  student.  In  case  of  emergency, 
)llege  reserves  the  right  to  employ  a 
ian  or  to  have  a  student  hospitalized 
jt  consent  of  the  parents.  During  the 
lar  year,  all  full-time  students  are 
raged  to  secure  coverage  of  an  accident 
ickness  hospitalization  plan  which  is 
led  through  Mutual  of  Omaha  if 
ate  insurance  is  not  available  through  a 

plan  at  home.  All  claims  under  the 
it  insurance  plan  are  placed  by  the 
it  and  the  attending  physician. 


ipus  Housing 

dormitories  for  men  (Lakeside  and 
nson  Hall)  and  one  dormitory  for  women 
er)  are  available  for  students  under  a 

or  double  room  occupancy  contract, 
-one  apartments  are  available  for 
3d  students. 

dormitories  are  closed  during  vacation 
!s.  The  Dean  of  Students  assists  students 
vish  to  remain  in  Barbourville  for  full  - 
i/ork-study  or  student  teaching  in  finding 
le  off-campus  housing. 


Library 


Abigail    E.    Weeks    Memorial    Library 

s  a  collection  of  approximately  70,000 

es.    More    than    350    periodicals    are 

rly     received,     along     with     indexing 

to  facilitate  their  use.   It  is  also  a 

ve    depository    for    U.S.    government 

tions.  The  stacks  are  open  for  use  by  all 

its.  Regulations  governing  the  use  of 

materials  are  available  in  the  library, 

shmen  students  are  given  instruction  in 

3  of  its  facilities.  In  addition,  the  college 

a  special  Lincoln  Civil  War  collection 

ling  over  1,000  volumes,  a  curriculum 

for  the  Department  of  Education,  and  a 

library  with  a  collection  of  more  than 

recordings  and  musical  scores. 

well-equipped     Learning     Resource 

supplements  the  printed  materials  of 

)rary  with  a  broad  range  of  non-print 

including     slides,     audiotapes, 

pes,  filmstrips  and  kits.  The  most  recent 

ire    acquisitions    include    two    small 

d  computer  systems  which  are  available 

by  students  and  faculty.  In  addition  to 


providing  educational  materials  for  classes 
and  individualized  instruction,  the  Center 
offers  production  services  such  as  graphics, 
photography,  and  special  media  presentations. 
LRC  staff  also  instruct  students  and  faculty  in 
the  use  of  equipment  and  materials. 


Religious  Life 


Union  College  takes  seriously  its  identity  as  a 
church-related  institution,  and  is  concerned 
that  its  students  grow  in  their  awareness  of  the 
value  of  a  vital  Christian  faith,  as  well  as  in 
their  awareness  of  academic  excellence.  In 
this  concern,  Union  College  seeks  to  be  faithful 
to  John  Wesley's  affirmation  that  a  whole 
person  is  one  who  unites  knowledge  with  vital 
piety. 

Worship  and  other  religious  services  are 
held  on  campus  twice  weekly,  are  ecumenical 
in  nature,  and  utilize  the  talents  of  the  campus 
minister  and  other  clergy,  faculty  and 
students.  A  vespers  service,  a  prayer 
breakfast,  and  an  open-house,  which  provides 
a  setting  for  informal  discussion  of  and  sharing 
opinions  about  issues  which  are  of  interest  to 
students  who  are  seeking  to  grow  in  their 
understanding  of  Christianity,  are  held  weekly. 
Celebrations  of  the  Lord's  Supper  are  held 
regularly.  In  addition,  the  Religious  Life 
Center,  in  the  heart  of  the  campus,  provides  a 
setting  for  informal  worship,  study,  discussion, 
and  fellowship.  The  Willson-Gross  Lectures, 
the  Staley  Lectures,  and  the  "Faith  and  Life 
Week"  seek  to  bring  outstanding  speakers  to 
the  campus  to  discuss  the  Christian  faith.  The 
Religious  Life  Committee,  composed  of 
students,  faculty,  and  local  clergy,  works  with 
the  Campus  Minister  as  an  advisory  group  to 
insure thatthe  religious  life  programs  meetthe 
needs  of  the  students  and  campus  community. 
From  time  to  time,  various  individuals,  groups, 
music  ensembles,  and  films  are  scheduled  to 
enrich  both  the  religious  and  cultural  life  of  the 
college  community. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  worship 
regularly  in  the  church  of  their  choice  and  to 
participate  in  the  various  denominational  and 
faith-oriented  groups  on  campus  and  in  the 
community. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  CALENDAR  1979-8 


Summer  -  1979 

June  10,  Sunday 

June  1 1,  Monday 


June  13,  Wednesday 
June  1  5,  Friday 

June  29,  Friday 
July  6,  Friday 
July  9,  Monday 

July  1 1,  Wednesday 
July  13,  Friday 
July  27,  Friday 
August  3,  Friday 
August  4,  Saturday 


Fall  Semester  -  1979 

August  24,  Friday 
August  25,  Saturday 
August  26,  Sunday 


August  27,  Monday 


August  28,  Tuesday 
August  29,  Wednesday 
September  1,  Saturday 
September  8,  Saturday 
October  5,  Friday 


October  12,  Friday 
October  12-13 
October  20,  Saturday 

October  28,  Sunday 

October  29-31 


November  3,  Saturday 
November  9,  Friday 
November  22,  Thursday 
November  30,  Friday 
December  3-7 

December  15,  17-19 
December  20,  Thursday 


Dormitories  open  8  a.m.; 

first  meal  at  5  p.m. 

Counseling  and  Registration,  9  a.m. 

Classes  begin  on  abbreviated  schedule. 

(Late  fee  after  4: 1  5  p.m.) 

Last  day  to  register  for  first  session 

Last  day  to  elect  credit/fail  option 

Last  day  to  apply  for  August  graduation 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course 

Final  examinations  for  first  session 

Counseling  and  Registration,  9  a.m. 

Classes  begin  on  abbreviated  schedule. 

(Late  fee  after  4: 1 5  p.m.) 

Last  day  to  register  for  second  session 

Last  day  to  elect  credit/fail  option 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course 

Final  examinations  for  second  session 

Commencement,  10:30  a.m. 

Last  meal  at  noon, 

dormitories  close  at  4  p.m. 

Administrative  meetings 
Faculty  meeting 
Dormitories  open  at  8  a.m.; 
first  meal  served  at  noon 
Parent's  Orientation  at  2  p.m.; 
Reception  at  3  p.m. 

Continuation  of  student  orientation  and 
counseling 

Registration.  (Late  fee  after  4: 1  5  p.m.) 

Classes  begin  (MWF  week  schedule) 

Graduate  Registration 

Last  day  to  register  for  Fall  Semester 

Upper  Cumberland  Educational  Association 

meetings 

(classes  meet  regularly) 

Founders'  Convocation 

Parents  Weekend;  Daniel  Boone  Festival 

Fall  vacation  begins;  last  meal  at  noon; 

dormitories  close  at  4  p.m. 

Dormitories  re-open  at  noon; 

first  meal  served  at  5  p.m. 

Fall  counseling  sessions  scheduled  with 

advisors 

(classes  meet  regularly) 

Last  day  to  elect  credit/fail  option 

Registration  for  January  Interim 

Thanksgiving  Day  (no  classes) 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course 

Advising  and  Pre-Registration  for 

Spring  Semester 

Final  examinations 

Last  meal  at  noon; 
dormitories  close  at  4  p.m. 
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January  Interim  -  1980 

January  2,  Wednesday 

January  3,  Thursday 

January  4,  Friday 
January  9,  Wednesday 
January  25,  Friday 


Dormitories  open  8  a.m.; 

first  meal  at  5  p.m. 

Registration;  classes  begin. 

(Late  fee  after  4: 1 5  p.m.) 

Last  day  to  register  for  January  Interim 

Last  day  to  elect  credit/fail  option 

Final  examinations 


Spring  Semester  -  1980 

January  26,  Saturday        Graduate  Registration 

January  28,  Monday  Registration  (Late  fee  after  4: 1 5  p.m.) 

Counseling  and  orientation  for  new 

_stit4^nts         — ■ — — — ' ~~ 

January  29,  Tuesday  CJasses  begin  (MWF  week  schedule!. 


February  9,  Saturday 
March  1  5,  Saturday 
March  23,  Sunday 

March^aTrrday 
April  25,  Friday 
April  28-May  2 

May  8,  Thursday 
May  14-16 
May  18,  Sunday 


Last  day  to  register  for  Spring  Semester 
Last  day  to  apply  for  May  graduation 
Spring  vacation  begins;  last  meal  at  noon; 
dormitories  close  at  4  p.m. 
Dormitories  re-open  at  noon; 
first  meal  served  at  5  p.m. 
Classes  resume  (MWF  week  schedule) 
Last  day  to  elect  credit/fail  option 
Last  day  to  drop  a  course 
Advising  and  Pre-Registration  for 
Fall  Semester 
Honors  Day 

Final  examinations 
Commencement 


May  Intersession 

May  19  -  31 


1980 
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ADMINISTRATION 


MAHLON  A.  MILLER,  President  of  the 
College  —  B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  M. 
Div.,  S.T.M.,  DrewTheological  Seminary;  Case 
Institute  of  Technology;  Western  Reserve 
University;  Union  Theological  Seminary; 
Zurich  University;  Tuebingen  University;  D.D., 
Union  College;  L.L:D.,  Morehead  State 
University 

ROBERT  D.  CAREY,  Executive  Vice 
President  —  B.S.,  University  of  Denver;  M.A., 
George  Peabody  College;  Ph.D.,  Stanford 
University;  University  of  Kansas 
RAYMOND  W.  GIBSON,  JR.,  Campus 
Minister  —  B.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute; 
B.D.,  M.Div.,  Candler  School  of  Theology; 
Emory  University;  D.Min.,  Lexington 
Theological  Seminary 

DONALD  L.  WEAVER,  Systems  Analyst  — 
B.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  M.A.,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University;  University  of 
Dayton;  University  of  Illinois 


Academic 
Administration 


H.  WARREN  ROBBINS,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
and  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  —  B.S., 
Eastern  Kentucky  University,  M.A.,  George 
Peabody  College;  Indiana  University, 
University  of  Kentucky;  Ed.D.,  University  of 
Tennessee 

DWIGHT  C.  STEWART,  Dean  of 
Undergraduate  Academic  Affairs  —  B.A., 
Culver-Stockton  College;  M.  Div.,  Drake 
University;  A.M.  Harvard  University;  Ph.D., 
Northwestern  University. 

KEVIN  McCULLEN,  Assistant  Dean  of 
Faculty,  AIDP  Coordinator  —  B.S.,  St.  Joseph's 
College;  M.A.,  University  of  Denver;  Advanced 
Study,  University  of  Denver 
CHARLES  DIBBLE,  Coordinator  of 
Educational  Outreach  Program  —  B.S.,  Union 
College;  Advanced  Study  in  Adult  Education, 
Morehead  University 

DORIS  L.  MAYS,  Dean  of  Students  and 
Director  of  Student  Center  —  B.S.,  Union 
College;  M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky;  Eastern 
Kentucky  University 

FREDA  NEW,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the 
Dean  of  Students  —  Union  College 
EDWARD  H.  BLACK,  Director  of  Career 
Planning  and  Placement;  Affirmative  Action 
Officer  —  B.A.,  M.A.  in  Ed.,  Union  College 
E.  EDWIN  LeMASTER,  Registrar  —  B.A., 
Asbury  College;  B.D.,  Asbury  Theological 
Seminary;  M.A.,  Butler  University 


JOHN  E.  SHAPPELL,  Director  of  Admiss 

—  B.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  B.D.,  D 
University;  M.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvai 
LaDONNA  R.  CAREY,  Director  of  Final 
Aid  —  A.A.,  Evanston  Collegiate  Institute;  I 
Baker  University 

GROVER      HARRISON,     Admissi 

Counselor     —     B.S.,     Eastern     Kent! 

University 

SHARON  MORGAN,  Admissions  Couns 

—  A.A.,  Eastern  Kentucky  University 
RICHARD     WILLIAMS,     Admissi 
Counselor  —  B.A.,  M.A.,  Western  Kenti 
University 


College  Relations 
and  Development 

MILTON  H.  TOWNSEND,  Vice  Presiden 

College  Relations  and  Development  - 
Union  College;  M.A.  University  of  Kentuc 
FRED  C.  STOOP,  Development  Office/ 
B.S.  in  B.A.,  Youngstown  State  University 
MARY  ALICE  LAY,  Director  of  Alumni  Aft 
—  B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Kentu 
University  of  North  Dakota;  Indiana  S 
University. 


Physical  Plant 
Management 


MARSHALL  B.  POTTER,  Superintenden 
Bui/dings  and  Grounds 
EUGENE  BRANSTUTTER,  Assist 
Superintendent  of  Bui/dings  and  Grounds 

Business  Affairs 

BOYD     R.     TODD,     Business     Manage 

Treasurer  —  B.A.,  M.A.,  Union  College 

CLARENCE  H.  CHADWELL,  Bookkeeper, 

Assistant   Treasurer  —  B.S.,  Union  Colle 

Eastern  State  College 

MYRLYNLAWSON,CoA?f/-o//eA  —  B.S.,Un 

College 

PATTY  LAWSON,  Director  of  Purchasing 

PHYLLIS  SEXTON,  Clerk,  Bookstore  —  B 

Union  College 

MILDRED    E.    MAGGARD,    Student   L 

Officer 
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rning  Resources 

ES  B.  McFERRIN,  Head  Librarian 
<ciate  Professor)  —  B.A.,  Erskine  College; 
in  L.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  Columbia 
jrsity;  University  of  Southern  California 
illMIA  B.  SADDLER,  Assistant  Librarian 
'date  Professor)  —  B.A.,  Cornell  College; 
m  L.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois 
ERISIA  M.  SAUNDERS,  Director, 
ling  Resource  Center  —  B.A.,  University 
Jorthern  Colorado,  M.L.S.,  Rutgers 
jrsity,  Drew  University 


E  FACULTY 

N    J.    BANKS,    Assistant   Professor   of 

jlogy  —  B.S.,   Indiana  State  University; 

.,     McMaster     University;     Doctoral 

lidate,  McMaster  University 

IES     HENRY     BARTON,     Associate 

issor  of  Environmental  Studies  —  B.S., 

lessee   Technological    University;    M.S., 

lphis  State  University;  D.A.,  University  of 

hern  Colorado 

N  H.  BOYD,  Professor  of  Education  — 

Western  Kentucky  State  College;  M.A., 
.,  University  of  Kentucky 
IES  M.  CALEB,  Instructor  in  Business 
inistration  —  B.S.,  University  of  Wyoming; 
A.,  Sam  Houston  State  University 
IERT  D.  CAREY,  Professor  of  Education 
.S.,  University  of  Denver;  M.A.,  Peabody 
ege  for  Teachers;  Ph.D.,  Stanford 
ersity 

VIS  D.  CARTER,  Assistant  Professor  of 
ical  Science  —  B.A.,  Union  College;  M.A., 
rge  Peabody  College;  University  of 
lessee,  University  of  Kentucky;  OhioState 
ersity 

\ITARAM  CHILUKURI,  Associate 
essor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics  —  B.S., 
,  Ph.D.,  Andhra  University,  India;  State 
ersity  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 
\MES  COX,  Assistant  Professor  of  Social 
k;  Director  of  ALCOR  —  B.A.,  Cumberland 
jge;  M.S.S.W.,  Kent  School  of  Social 
k.  University  of  Louisville;  A.C.S.W. 

LA  M.  CROSTHWAITE,  Assistant 
essor  of  Biology  —  B.S.,  Anderson  College; 
±,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.S., 
'ersity  of  South  Carolina;  Ph.D.,  University 
awaii 

i  E.  DONTCHOS,  Assistant  Professor  of 
uc;  Head  of  Department  of  Fine  Arts  — 
,  M.M.,  Ohio  State  University;  University  of 
isville;  Eastern  Kentucky  University 

RICIA  DONTCHOS,  Assistant  Professor 
peech  and  Drama  —  B.S.,  M.A.,  University 
ebraska,  American  University 


JAN  M.  FINKEL,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English  —  A.B.,  Wittenberg  University,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 
ALLAN  E.  GREEN,  Associate  Profe'ssor  of 
Music;  Chairman,  Division  of  Humanities  — 
B.M.,  Western  Michigan  University;  M.M., 
Indiana  University;  Doctoral  Candidate, 
Indiana  University;  Pupil  of  Julius  Stulberg, 
David  Dawson,  and  Otto  Wimmler  in  Strings, 
Wolfgang  Vacano  in  Conducting 
JOE  C.  HACKER,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Business  —  B.S.,  UnionCollege;  M.A.,  Eastern 
Kentucky  University;  University  of  Georgia; 
University  of  Tennessee 
ARTHUR  H.  HAFNER,  Professor  of 
Education;  Head  of  Department  of  Education 
—  Ph.B.,  Muhlenberg  College;  M.A.,  Lehigh 
University;  Ed.D.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University 

JAMES    W.    HALL,   Assistant   Professor   of 
Chemistry    —     B.S.,     University    of    South 
Carolina;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
PAULA    HAMMONS,    Instructor    in    Office 
Administration  —  B.S.,  Cumberland  College; 
M.A.  in  Education,  Union  College 
MARY     GEMMA     HARLOW,     Associate 
Professor    of   Education    —    B.S.,    Nazareth 
College;    M.A.,    M.Ed.,    Catherine    Spalding 
College;  Ed.S.,  George  Peabody  College 
LARRY  INKSTER,  Instructor  in  Health  and 
P.E.;  Head  Baseball  Coach  —  B.S.,  M.A.  in  Ed., 
Union  College 

JUDITH  G.  JENNNINGS,  Associate 
Professor  of  History;  Chairman,  Division  of 
Social  Sciences  —  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Kentucky 

LARRY  D.  KLEIN,  Associate  Professor  of 
History  —  B.A.,  Kansas  Wesleyan  University; 
M.A.,  University  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha; 
University  of  Kansas;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Kentucky 

MARY  ALICE  LAY,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Home  Economics;  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs  — 
B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Kentucky;  University 
of  North  Dakota;  Indiana  State  University. 
RICHARD  LOCKETT,  Instructor  in  Political 
Science;  Experiential  Education  Counselor  — 
A.B.,  Centre  College;  Doctoral  candidate, 
University  of  Kentucky 

MARY  MANIS,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Business  —  B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Eastern  Kentucky 
University 

W.  GORDON  MARIGOLD,  Professor  of 
Languages;  Head  of  Department  of  Languages 
—  B.A.,  University  of  Toronto;  M.A, OhioState 
University;  University  of  Munich;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Toronto 

ROBERT  D.  MATTHEWS,  Francis  Landrum 
Memorial  Professor  of  Religion;  Head  of 
Department  of  Philosophy  and  Religion  — 
B.A.,  Wheaton  College;  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,  Boston 
University;  Clark  University;  Archaeological 
excavation,  Gezer,  Israel. 
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DERIL  K.  MAYS,  Professor  of  Psychology  — 
B.S.,  Union  College,  M.A.,  University  of 
Kentucky;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 

KEVIN  G.  McCULLEN,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Political  Science  —  B.S.,  St.  Joseph's  College, 
M.S.,  University  of  Denver 

PAUL  S.  MOORE,  Professor  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education;  Head  of  Department  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education;  Director  of 
Athletics;  Head  Basketball  Coach — A.B.,  U  nion 
College;  M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee; 
Indiana  University;  University  of  Oregon; 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Alabama 

BARBARA  D.  NORRIS,  Associate  Professor 
of  Education  —  A.B.,  Asbury  College;  M.A., 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Ph.D., 
Ohio  State  University 

W.  SHERMAN  OXENDINE,  Associate 
Professor  of  History;  Director  of  Appalachian 
Semester  —  A.B.,  Union  College;  M.A., 
University  of  Kentucky;  University  of  North 
Carolina;  University  of  Arkansas 

FRANCES  PATRIDGE,  Associate  Professor 
of  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation; 
Chairman,  Division  of  Applied  Science  —  B.S., 
University  of  Arkansas;  M.A.,  George  Peabody 
College;  University  of  Southern  California; 
Indiana  University 

ANJELA  KAY  POOLE,  Instructor  in  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation  —  B.S.,  Rio 
Grande  College;  M.A.,  Bowling  Green  State 
University 

MALCOLM  F.  RAINEY,  Associate  Professor 
of  Education  —  B.S.,  Juilliard  School  of  Music; 
M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University 

H.  WARREN  ROBBINS,  Professor  of 
Education  —  B.S.,  Eastern  Kentucky 
University;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College; 
Indiana  University;  University  of  Kentucky; 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 

LLOYD  WAYNE  SAUNDERS,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Philosophy  —  A.B.,  San  Diego 
State  College;  M.  Div.,  Vanderbilt  Divinity 
School;  Doctoral  Candidate,  Drew  University 

ROBERT  J.  SIMPSON,  Associate  Professor 
of  Mathematics;  Chairman  Division  of  Natural 
Sciences  —  B.S.,  Middle  Tennessee  State 
University;  M.A.,  University  of  Georgia;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Tennessee 

KARLA  KAY  SMITH,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education  —  A.B.,   M.A.,   and  Supervision 
Certificate,  Eastern  Kentucky  University 

BILLY  M.  STALLCUP,  Associate  Professor  of 
English  —  B.S.,  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College;  M.A.,  New  York  University;  University 
of  Washington;  University  of  Iowa;  University 
of  New  Mexico;  University  of  Bridgeport; 
University  of  Tennessee 


DWIGHT  C.  STEWART,  Professor 
Philosophy  —  B.A.,  Culver-Stockton  Coll 
M.Div.,  Drake  University;  A.M.,  Har 
University;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  Universh 
KULDEEPS.TURNA,  Assistant  Professi 
Economics  —  B.S.,  M.S.,  Uttar  Prade 
Agricultural  University,  India;  Ph.D.,  I 
State  University 

ANDELYS  WOOD,  Assistant  Professo 
English  —  A.B.,  Middlebury  College;  PI 
Indiana  University 

LESTER  G.  WOODY,  Associate  Professi 
English  —  B.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  K 
University  of  Richmond;  Ph.D.,  Universit 
North  Carolina 

Adjunct  Faculty 

SAMUEL  DAVIES,  Lecturer  in  Business 
—   B.S.,   Union  College;  J.D.,  University 
Kentucky 

RICHARD  GAY  NOR,  Assistant  Prof  esse 
Psychology  —  B.S.,  Oglethorpe  Univer 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Mississippi  State  University 
JOHN  F.  HENDRICKSON,  Lecturer 
Radiologic  Technology  —  Miners  Memc 
Hospital;  Pineville  Community  Hosp 
Eastern  Kentucky  University;  Registt 
Radiologic  Technologist  (RT) 
CHARLES  PHILLIPS,  Assistant  Professo 
Accounting  —  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Eastern  Kenti 
University;  CPA,  State  of  Kentucky 
FAZAL  M.  SIDDIQUI,  Lecturer  in  Radioli 
Technology  —  M.D.,  Osmamia  Univer 
(India);  Fellow,  Marquette  Univer 
Hospitals;  Resident,  Baroness  Erlar 
Hospital;  Member  of  the  American  Colleg 
Radiology;  Fellow  of  American  College 
Chest  Diseases 

JOHN  YATROS,  Associate  Professor 
Psychology  —  B.S.,  Concord  College;  M 
West  Virginia  University;  Ed.D.,  Indi 
University 

Emeritus  Faculty 

CONWAY  BOATMAN,  President Emeritu 
B.A.,     Asbury     College;     A.M.,     Colurr 
University;  B.D.,  Drew  Theological  Semin 
D.D.,  Fletcher  College;  University  of  Chief 
L.H.D.,  Union  College 
ERWIN  S.  BRADLEY,  Professor  Emeritu, 
History  and  Political  Science  —  B.S.  in  I 
Juniata  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Michig 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 
FRANK  A.  GILBERT,  Professor  Emeritui 
Biology  —  B.S.,  University  of  Massachuse 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 
FRANK  E.  MERCHANT,  Professor  Emen 
of  English  —  A.B.,  M.A.,  Brown  Univers 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Denver 
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I  MILLIKEIM,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
ess  —  A.B.,  Western  Kentucky 
rsity;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College; 
ia  University;  Case  Institute  of 
ology 

LEEN  MOORE,  Associate  Professor 
tus  of  Elementary  Education  —  A.B., 
isippi  State  College  for  Women;  M.A., 
ers  College,  Columbia  University;  Ohio 
University;  University  of  Southern 
rnia 

Y  PETTUS,  Associate  Professor 
tus  of  Mathematics  —  A.  B.,  Georgetown 
e;  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago 
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APPLICATION  FOR  UNDERGRADUATE  ADMISSION 

UNION  COLLEGE  BARBOURVILLE,  KENTUCK 

Application  fnr  semester  to  Union  College  for 


Fall,  Spring,  Summer                                                              year 
Summer  School  applicants  only:    Do  you  plan  to  enroll  for  the  Fall  Semester? 

Classification Social  Security  Number. 

Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior,  Senior,  or  Special 


( 

)  Sex 

Last 

First 

Middle 

Nar 

ne  you  prefer 

Number 

Street 

City                                              State                                        Zip                                County 
Date  of  Birth Telephone  1 I Marital  Status  


Name  and  Address  of  High  Graduation 

School  from  which  graduated  Date. 


month  ye; 

Number  of  hours 
Have  you  ever  enrolled  in  another  college? earned  at  other  institution  

(yes,  no) 

Name  and 

address  of  college . - 

Do  you  plan  to  seek  a  degree  from  Union?      Yes No 2-year 4-year 


Will  you  be  living  in  a  college  dormitory? Are  you  applying  for  financial  aid? 

How  did  you  first  learn  about  Union  College? 

Reason  for  selecting  Union  College 


List  academic  or  career  interests:  (1)  (2) (     )   u 

(see  opposite  page) 


Name  of  parents,  guardian,  or  spouse. 
Address 


Number  Street  City  State  Zip 

I  certify  that  the  above  statements  are  correct  and  complete  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Signed Date 
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UNION  COLLEGE 
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Entered  as  a  second-class  matter  at  the  post  office  at  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  40906,  under  Act 
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DIRECTORY  FOR  CORRESPONDENCE 

Academ  ic  Work Director  of  Graduate  Studit 

Admission  to  the  College Director  of  Admissioi 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School Director  of  Graduate  Studit 

Alumni  Af f a i rs Director  of  A lumni  Affai 

Applications  for  Admission,  Catalogs Director  of  Admissioi 

Charges  and  Payment  of  Bills Business  Manag 

Gifts  and  Bequests Vice  President  for  Developme 

Personal  Welfare,  Health  of  Students,  Housing Dean  of  Studen 

Scholarships,  Workships  and  Loans Director  of  Student  Financial  A 

Transcripts — Academ  ic  Records — Veterans  Affairs Registr 


TELEPHONE  COMMUNICATION 

A  campus-wide  network  of  telephones  enables  the  caller  to  reach  any  administrative  or  staff  office 
dialing  the  central  switchboard.  After  1 1  p.m.,  emergency  calls  for  students  may  be  directed  to  th( 
dormitory  counselor. 

Central  Switchboard (606)  546-4151 

Counselor,  Pfeiffer  Hall (606)  546-3421 

Counselor,  Lakeside  Hall (606)  546-4849 

Counselor,  Stevenson  Hall (606)  546-3659 


Union  College  is  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Col  leges  and  Schools,  the  Kentucky  Sta 
Department  of  Education,  and  approved  by  the  University  Senate  of  theUnitedMethodistChurc 


It  is  the  policy  of  Union  College  not  to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex,  race,  color,  handicap,  i 
national  and  ethnic  origin  in  the  admission  of  students  or  in  its  administration  of  education 
programs,  scholarships,  loan  programs,  athletic  participation,  or  other  school-administere 
programs.  Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  Mr.  Edward  Black,  Affirmative  Action  Coordinator. 


Mahlon  A.  Miller, 
President  of  the  College 


COLLEGE  WITH  A  MISSION 


lion  College,  affiliated  with  The  United 
hodist  Church,  is  a  nonsectarian 
lucational  institution  serving  students 
out  regard  to  race,  color,  and  national  or 
lie  origin.  The  college  emphasizes 
ulating  teaching,  and  a  concern  for 
'idual  needs  and  strength  of  character, 
ses  are  small,  the  curriculum  is  flexible, 
•rtunities  for  counseling  and  guidance  are 
ndant,  and  widespread  student 
Ivement  in  institutional  governance  aids  in 
development  of  responsible  leadership, 
hile  it  is  recognized  that  Union  College 
lot  be  all  things  to  all  people,  the 
tution  provides  a  variety  of  educational 
rams.  Union  College  offers  the  following 
s  of  educational  alternatives:  updated  and 
uctured  liberal  arts  bachelor's  degree 
rams;  professional  and  pre-professional 
elor's  degree  curricula;  Appalachian 
onal  Studies;  occupational-oriented 
ficate  and  associate  degree  programs; 
er's  and  Ed.S.  degree  curricula  in 
ation;  and  special  non-degree  continuing 


education  for  upgrading  occupational  skills 
and/or  personal  enrichment. 

The  institution's  primary  mission  is  to  help 
improve  the  quality  of  life  and  living  conditions 
in  Appalachian  by  serving  the  people  of 
Appalachia.  The  college  offers  a  variety  of 
quality  programs  that  are  attractive  to  a  broad 
spectrum  of  students,  provides  for  all  students 
the  basis  for  understanding  the  distinctive 
features  of  Appalachia,  provides  students  with 
alternative  approaches  to  learning  and 
acquiring  a  degree,  structures  the  curricula  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  implement  the  career 
ladder  concept,  assists  students  in  planning 
and  preparing  for  life  and  for  careers,  and 
delivers  services  directly  to  the  people  of  the 
nearby  region. 

The  campus  atmosphere  stimulates 
intellectual  curiosity  and  academic 
competence,  encourages  commitment  to 
Christian  ideals,  and  supports  the 
development  of  the  spiritual,  social,  and 
physical  resources  needed  to  live  creatively 
and  wholesomely  in  a  changing  world. 


2— History 


A  History 
of  Service 


Union  College  was  founded  in  1879  by  a 
group  of  progressive  citizens  of  Barbourville 
who  formed  a  stock  company  and  secured  the 
main  part  of  the  present  campus.  In  1 880  the 
first  building  was  formally  opened  on  the  site 
of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Classroom 
Building. 

The  college  was  purchased  by  the  Kentucky 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  1886,  and  Daniel  Stevenson,  President  of 
Augusta  Collegiate  Institute  at  Augusta, 
Kentucky,  was  made  President  of  the 
reorganized  institution.  A  major  bequest  from 
Mrs.  Fanny  Speed  led  to  the  construction  of 
Speed  Hall,  Stevenson  Hall,  and  the  Classroom 
Building. 

The  college  department  was  discontinued  in 
1908  and  for  eight  years  the  institution  was 
maintained  as  a  Junior  College,  an  academy, 
and  an  elementary  school.  It  became  a  bona 
fide  college  again  in  the  Presidency  of  Ezra  T. 
Franklin,  who  inaugurated  a  program  of 
development  during  which  the  Memorial 
Gymnasium  and  a  home  for  the  President 
were  built,  and  the  invested  funds  of  the 
college  were  materially  increased.  In  1927the 
College  was  accredited  by  the  University  of 
Kentucky  as  a  four-year  college  of  A  grade. 

President  John  O.  Gross  emphasized  the 
improvement  of  the  curriculum  and  the 
building  of  a  strong  faculty.  His  ambition  was 
to  seeUnionCollegefully  accredited.  In  1  931  it 
was  accredited  by  the  University  Senate  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1932  full 
accreditation  was  realized  when  it  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools.  The  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  placed 
Union  College  on  its  accredited  list  in  1937. 
During  this  administration,  land  adjacent  to 
the  campus  was  purchased,  a  maintenance 
building  was  erected,  and  the  financial 
structure  was  reorganized. 

In  Conway  Boatman's  twenty-one  years  of 
leadership,     the    college    achieved    marked 


progress  in  both  its  educational  and  pi 
improvement  programs.  Seven  new  build 
were  completed  and  others  were  enlarc 
The  curriculum  was  expanded,  endowm 
funds  were  increased,  and  a  mark* 
improved  program  of  faculty  salaries 
benefits  was  adopted. 

Mahlon    A.    Miller    was    elected    to 
presidency  in  1959.  In  1960  a  Master  of  Art 
Education  degree  program  was  introduced 
plant     expansion     continued     with 
development     of     College    Park,     a    fac 
residential  area,  followed  by  the  construe 
of    additional    student    housing,    a    phy 
education  building  and  a  student  center 
latest     addition,     a     science     center, 
completed  in  1973. 

In  response  to  the  demand  of  grad 
students,  the  college  began  to  offer  grad 
classes  in  other  communities  in  1973 
program  has  since  expanded  to  serve 
needs  of  in-service  teachers  in  fifteen  c 
and  towns  in  Southern  Kentucky,  Nort 
Tennessee,  and  Western  Virginia. 

In  1975,  Union  College  began  offering 
Specialist    in    Education   degree   (Ed.S.| 
Kentucky     Rank     I     certification     with 
administrator's  certificate. 

The  college  has  always  accepted  a  sp 
mission  to  Appalachia,  a  thrust  that  is 
being  strengthened  with  unique  acad 
programs  based  on  regional  characteris 
expanded  student  financial  aid,  stu 
community  service  projects,  and  new  ca 
oriented  curricula.  As  the  college  m 
toward  its  centennial,  it  is  expanding 
enriching  its  service  to  Appalachia  while; 
same  time  fulfilling  the  needs  of  the  r 
students  from  other  states  who  come  to  U 
College  for  an  education. 

In  1979  Union  is  celebrating  its  centei 
year  with  a  year-long  program  of  activitii 
students,     faculty,     alumni,     Trustees, 
friends.  A  centennial  campaign  to  rais 
million  dollars  has  been  launched. 
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iraduate  Students 
chieve  Success 


he  Union  College  graduate  programs  are 
iigned  primarily  for  in-service  teachers  in 
mid-Appalachian  region  of  Kentucky, 
inessee,  and  Virginia,  although  students 
attracted  from  states  ranging  from  New 
k  to  Florida  and  a  few  foreign  countries. 
1ajor  factors  which  draw  these  students 
lude  a  flexible  program  which  fits  thework 
iedule  of  teachers,  a  dedicated  and  well 
ned  faculty,  a  variety  of  areas  of  emphasis 
igned  to  improve  the  quality  of  education, 
I  the  individual  attention  available  to  each 
duate  student. 

ank  II  and  Rank  I  programs  which  meet 
ntucky  certification  standards  for 
fessional  advancement  are  available  as 
I  as  the  traditional  degrees  of  Master  of 
s  in  Education  and  Specialist  in  Education. 
Inion's  graduates  hold  responsible 
sitions  in  teaching  and  school 
"linistration  throughout  the  Appalachian 
ion. 


The  objectives  of  the  Graduate  School  are: 

1.  Preparation  of  teachers  and  school 
leaders  for  greater  service  through  the 
extension  of  those  fields  of  study  which 
result  in  improved  classroom  instruction, 
informed  administration  and  human 
understanding. 

2.  Provide  graduate  study  for  those  who 
seek  degrees  beyond  the  baccalaureate 
program. 

3.  To  encourage  the  attainment  of 
excellence  in  scholarship,  the  acquisition 
of  special  skills  in  the  field  of  education, 
and  to  develop  a  sense  of  obligation  to 
contribute  to  the  intellectual,  cultural, 
and  economic  growth  of  the  community. 

4.  To  prepare  students  to  think  critically,  to 
express  themselves  creatively  and  to 
make  independent  and  rational 
judgments. 


4— Calendar 


GRADUATE  CALENDAR  1980-81 


Summer  -  1980,  First  Session 

June  1 ,  Sunday 
June  2,  Monday 


June  4,  Wednesday 
June  6,  Friday 
June  18,  Wednesday 
July  3,  Thursday 


Dormitories  open  8  a.m.; 
first  meal  at  5  p.m. 
Counseling  and  Registration,  8  a.m. 
Classes  begin  on  abbreviated  schedule 
(Late  registration  fee  after  4:15  p.m.) 
Last  day  to  register  for  First  Session 
Last  day  to  apply  for  August  graduation 
Last  day  to  drop  a  course  with  grade  of  "W 
Final  examinations  for  First  Session 


Summer  -  1980,  Second  Session 


July  /,  Monday 


July  9,  Wednesday 
July  10,  11 
July  23,  Wednesday 
July  26.  Saturday 
August  8,  Friday 
August  9,  Saturday 


Counseling  and  Registration,  8  a.m. 

Classes  begin  on  abbreviated  schedule 

(Late  registration  fee  after  4:15  p.m.) 

Last  day  to  register  for  Second  Session 

ED.S.  Comprehensive  Exams 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  with  grade  of  "W" 

M.A.  Comprehensive  Exams,  9  a.m. 

Final  examinations  for  Second  Session 

Commencement,  10:30  a.m. 

Last  meal  at  noon;  dormitories  close  at  4  p.m. 


August  Intersession,  August  11  -  23 


Fall  Semester  -  1980 

August  24,  Sunday 
September  6,  Saturday 

September  8-13 

October  3,  Friday 
October  20-21 

November  15,  Saturday 
November  21,  22 
December  6,  Saturday 
December  17,  Wednesday 


Dormitories  open  at  8  a.m., 

first  meal  at  noon 

Graduate  Registration,  9  a.m. 

Registration  closes  for  all  graduate  classes 

by  the  second  class  meeting 

Students  may  apply  for  May  graduation 

All  graduate  classes  begin  on  designated 

day  (see  Fall  Schedule) 

Founder's  Convocation,  10:30  a.m. 

(Monday  and  Tuesday) 

FALL  BREAK,  no  classes 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  with  grade  of  "W 

ED.S.  Comprehensive  Exams 

M.A.  Comprehensive  Exams,  1:30  p.m. 

Graduate  classes  end 


January  Interim  -  1981 

January  5,  Monday 

January  23,  Friday 


Registration  4:00-7:00  p.m. 

Registration  closes  for  all  graduate  classes 

by  the  second  class  meeting. 

Final  Examinations 
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Spring  Semester  -  1981 

January  24,  Saturday 

January  26-31 

February  7,  Saturday 

March  16-22 
April  1 1,  Saturday 
April  24.  25 
May  2,  Saturday 
May  15,  Friday 
May  17,  Sunday 


Graduate  Registration,  9:00  a.m. 

Registration  closes  for  all  graduate  classes 

by  the  second  class  meeting. 

All  graduate  classes  begin  on  designated  day 

(see  Spring  Schedule) 

Last  day  to  apply  for  May  graduation 

Students  may  apply  for  August  graduation 

SPRING  VACATION,  no  classes 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  with  grade  of  "W" 

ED.S.  Comprehensive  Exams 

M.A.  Comprehensive  Exams,  1:30  p.m. 

Graduate  classes  end 

Commencement 


May  Intersession  -  1981 

May  18-30 


6— General  Information 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Location  of  the  College 

Union  College  is  located  in  Barbourville,  a 
residential  town  of  3,500,  on  U.S.  Highway 
25E  midway  between  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
and  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  The  historic 
Wilderness  Road  runs  along  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  campus.  Cumberland  Gap  National 
Historical  Park,  the  location  of  the  Union 
College  Environmental  Education  Center,  is 
thirty  miles  away.  The  Doctor  Thomas  Walker 
State  Park  is  four  miles  from  the  campus  and  in 
adjoining  counties  are  the  Cumberland  Falls 
State  Park,  the  Levi  Jackson  State  Park,  and 
the  Pine  Mountain  State  Park. 

The  county  seat  of  Knox  County, 
Barbourville  is  served  by  Greyhound  buses 
enroute  toKnoxville,  Lexington,  Louisville,  and 
Cincinnati.  The  London-Corbin  Airport, 
approximately  thirty  miles  from  the  campus,  is 
served  by  the  Piedmont  Airlines. 

On  one  of  the  most  picturesque  campuses  of 
the  South,  Union  College  is  proud  of  its 
Georgian  colonial  buildings.  Shaded  by 
overhanging  elms,  the  red  brick  buildings  give 
the  campus  a  majestic  charm  of  dignity  and 
beauty. 

Graduate  students  may  enroll  for  a  portion  of 
their  work  at  extension  centers  near  their 
homes.  Normally  two  classes  a  semester  are 
offered  at  each  location  with  a  wider  variety  of 
courses  available  on  campus  in  the  evenings 
and  on  Saturday  mornings. 

Kentucky  Centers:  Corbin,  Harlan,  Hyden, 
London,  Manchester,  Middlesboro,  Somerset 
and  Williamsburg 

Tennessee  Centers:  Clinton,  Kingsport, 
Knoxville,  Maryville,  Morristown,  and  Powell 

Virginia  Center:  Gate  City,  Bristol 

The  Library 

The  Abigail  E.  Weeks  Memorial  Library 
houses  a  collection  of  approximately  67,000 
volumes.  More  than  320  periodicals  are 
regularly  received,  along  with  indexing 
services  to  facilitate  their  use.  It  is  also  a 
selective  depository  for  U.S.  government 
publications.  The  stacks  are  open  for  use  by  all 
students.  Regulations  governing  the  use  of 
library  materials  are  available  in  the  library  and 
freshmen  students  are  given  instruction  in  the 
use  of  its  facilities.  At  the  Environmental 
Education  Center,  there  is  a  special  collection 
of  more  than  500  volumes  of  new  books  on 
environmental     concerns.     This     collection 


provides  materials  for  environmental  courj 
on  the  main  campus  as  well  as  those  at 
center.    In    addition,    the    college    houses 
special  Lincoln-Civil  War  collection  contain| 
over  500  volumes,  a  curriculum  library  in 
Department  of  Education,  and  a  music  libr| 
with    a   collection   of   3,500   recordings 
musical  scores. 

A  well  equipped  Learning  Resources  Cer 
supplements    the    printed    materials    of 
Library   with   films,    slides,    videotapes, 
records.    The    Center    provides    educatiol 
materials    for     classes     and     individualif 
instruction.   A  complete  videotape  studi 
scheduled  for  completion  by  late  1977. 

Special    arrangements    with    the    Cam|| 
Library     duplication     of     periodicals, 
collections  delivered  to  extension  sites  h| 
ensure   adequate   library    resources  for 
campus  graduate  students. 

Social  Life 

Student  activity  fees  are  not  required! 
graduate  students.  Graduate  assistaiT 
graduate  students  living  on  campus,  or  thj 
residing  near  the  campus  are  encouragec 
take  part  in  social  and  cultural  functions  of  I 
college.  Concerts,  dances,  special  speakq 
drama  productions,  movies  and  athletic  eve 
are  available  through  the  purchase  of 
student  activity  ticket  each  semester. 

Automobiles 

At  the  time  of  registration  for  classes, 
students    who    possess    automobiles    ml 
complete    an    automobile    registration    cf 
Students  who  wish  to  park  on  campus  m| 
pay  a   $2.00  parking  fee  and  affix  a  Ui 
College  permit.  Students  must  meet  minim| 
insurance  requirements  as  set  forth  by 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

Housing 

Full-time  graduate  students  may  elect  to  I 
on-campus  or  to  obtain  their  own  f acil itie| 
the  community.  Dormitory  rooms  are  avail? 
and  may  be  obtained  through  contact  with  | 
Dean  of  Students.  All  students  living  in 
dormitories  are  required  to  obtain  a  boarc 
ticket  and  eat  in  the  college  dining  hall. 

A     limited     number     of    married    stud| 
housing     apartments     are     availal 
Applications  should  be  made  in  advance 
the  Business  Manager. 


ADMISSIONS 


8— Admission  Requirements 


Admission  to  the 
Graduate  School 


All  applicantsfor  admission  to  the  Graduate 
School  must  possess  a  baccalaureate  degree 
from  a  regionally  accredited  four  year 
institution.  Applicants  for  the  Rank  I  and/ or 
Ed.S.  program  are  expected  to  have  earned  a 
Master's  degree  or  the  equivalent  at  such  an 
institution. 

Applications  will  be  filed  on  the  form 
provided  by  the  college  for  consideration  for 
admission  and  be  accompanied  by  a  check  or 
money  order  for  $15.  The  application  fee  is 
waived  for  EDS.  applicants  who  have  earned 
previous  graduate  credit  at  Union  College. 

Two  official  transcripts  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  work  (if  any)  must  be  filed  in  the 
Graduate  Office  no  later  than  the  end  of  the 
first  term  of  attendance  in  a  Union  College 
class.  Failure  to  supply  such  transcripts  or  to 
meet  the  academic  standards  claimed  in  the 
application  will  result  in  a  voiding  of  credit 
earned  at  Union  College. 

A  copy  of  the  teaching  certificate  held  by  the 
applicant  noting  the  areas  in  which  the  student 
is  qualified  to  teach  must  be  filed  with  the 
Graduate  Office. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  a  program 
leading  to  a  Fifth  Year  Certificate  must  be 
teachers  who  have  already  completed  one 
teacher  education  program  and  who  are 
certified  professionals.  The  admission  to  this 
program  requires  that  the  applicant  (a)  hold  a 
baccalaureate  degree  from  a  regionally 
accredited  4  year  institution,  (b)  exhibit  an 
undergraduate  grade  point  average  2.0  or 
better,  based  on  a  4 point  system,  and(c)  hold  a 
provisional  teaching  certificate. 

Applicants  to  a  program  leading  to  a  Master 
of  Arts  in  Education  degree  must  possess  a 
baccalaureate  degree  and  exhibit  an 
undergraduate  grade  point  average  of  2.4  or 
better,  based  on  a  4  point  system. 

An  applicant  whose  undergraduate  grade 
point  average  is  less  than  2.4,  based  on  a  4 
point  system,  or  whose  transcript  shows  less 
than  a  minor  of  twenty-one  (21)  semester 
hours  credit  in  the  field  of  teaching  desired  in 
his  Master's  degree  program,  may  be  admitted 
conditionally  by  the  Graduate  Council  on  an 
individual  basis. 

Such  students  may  be  given  the  opportunity 
of  proving  their  ability  to  earn  a  3.00  grade 
average  in  the  first  1 2  hours  of  graduate  credit 
or  be  required  to  complete  work  on  the 
undergraduate  level  to  reach  full  admission 


requirements.  Such  work  may  be  require* 
addition  to  the  graduate  hours  required  for 
degree  sought. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  a  progi 
leading  to  the  awarding  of  a  Rank  I  Certific 
must  have  completed  30  semester  he 
beyond  the  Master's  level.  A  grade  p< 
average  of  3.0,  based  on  a  4  point  systen 
required  for  unconditional  admission  to 
Rank  I  program. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  a  progr 
leading  to  a  Specialist  in  Education  (Ec 
degree  must  have  earned  a  Master's degre 
the  equivalent  at  a  regionally  accredi 
institution.  They  must  exhibit  a  grade  pi 
average  of  3.3  atthegraduate  level,  basedc 
4  point  system. 

Admission  to  any  advanced  program  leac 
to  an  advanced  degree  at  any  level   is 
equivalent  to  admission  to  candidacy  for  t 
degree. 

Residence  Requirements 

A  residence  of  at  least  one  academic  yea 
its  equivalent  in  summer  sessions  and 
part-time  work  is  required.  Courses  taker 
Union  College  extension  centers  will  ap 
toward  the  requirement.  Although  a  variet 
courses  are  scheduled  for  each  extens 
center,  no  guarantee  is  made  that 
requirements  can  be  met  at  such  centers.  M 
graduate  students  find  that  a  portion  of  tf 
work  must  be  completed  on  the  campus 
evening,  Saturday,  or  summer  classes. 

Admission  to  Candidacy 

Admission  to  candidacy  for  all  degrees  < 
certificates  requires  formal  application  to 
Office  of  Graduate  Affairs  and  approval  of 
Graduate  Council.  The  application  is  availa 
in  the  Office  of  Graduate  Affairs  and  must 
filed  when  the  following  requirements  hi 
been  met: 

( 1 )  Shown  an  aptitude  for  graduate  stud\ 

the  completion  of  a  minimum  of 
semester  hours  in  residence  witf 
grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.25 
the  5th  year,  3.0fortheM.A.  degreei 
RankJ  Program,  and  3.3  for  the  Ec 
degree. 

(2)  Satisfied  any  deficiency  in  oral  or  writ 
English  that  has  been  reported  b^ 
member  of  the  graduate  faculty. 

(3)  Shown    evidence   of   a   valid   teach* 
certificate    on    the    M.A.    level    or 
Kentucky    Rank    II     certificate    or 
equivalent    for    the    Ed.S.    or    Rani 
Program. 
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4)  Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1979,  students 
beginning  their  graduate  work  musttake 
Part  I  of  the  National  Teacher's  Exam 
before  being  admitted  to  candidacy  for 
any  degree  or  program.  Part  I  of  the 
National  Teacher's  Exam,  known  as  the 
Common  Part,  includes  English,  social 
studies,  fine  arts,  and  math.  Students 
should  plan  to  take  this  exam  before 
completing  the  first  1  2  hours  of  graduate 
work. 

ne  Limits 

itudents  are  expected  to  fulfill  the 
uirements  of  any  graduate  degree  or 
•anced  certificate  within  five  years  from  the 
e  of  their  acceptance  into  the  program, 
ension  of  the  time  limit  to  a  maximum  of 
ht  years  may  be  granted  for  sufficient 
son  by  the  Graduate  Council  on  written 
ition  of  the  student. 


Maximum  Credit  Loads 

The  maximum  course  load  for  full-time 
graduate  students  isfifteen  semester  hoursfor 
a  regular  semester,  six  hours  per  summer 
term,  and  three  hours  for  a  January,  May  or 
August  Interim.  Graduate  students  engaged  in 
full-time  employment  are  restricted  to  six 
semester  hours  for  a  regular  semester  and 
three  hours  for  a  summer  term.  In  exceptional 
cases,  and  with  the  written  permission  of  the 
employer,  advisor,  and  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies,  the  limit  may  be  increased  to  a 
maximum  of  nine  semester  hours  during  a 
regular  semester  and  six  hours  per  summer 
term.  Twelve  hours  per  semester  constitutes  a 
full  load. 

Credit  may  not  be  earned  concurrently  at 
another  graduate  institution  without  the 
permission  of  the  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies,  and  then  only  within  the  total  limits 
imposed  above. 


ansfer  Credit 

»  maximum  of  six  semester  hours  from  a 
ognized  and  accredited  graduate  school 
y  be  transferred  toward  a  Union  College 
iree.  Requests  for  transfer  credit  must  be 
;ctedtothe  Director  of  Graduate  Studies,  be 
tropriate  to  the  student's  planned  program, 
i  carry  a  grade  of  at  least  "B."  Fifteen 
nester  hours  may  be  transferred  toward  the 
ik  I  Program. 

lo  credit  is  allowed  toward  a  graduate 
iree  for  courses  taken  by  correspondence  or 
n  unaccredited  institutions.  Transfer  credit 
st  have  been  earned  within  the  five  year 
iod  prior  to  graduation  (or  eight  years  if 
mission  received  from  the  Graduate 
jncil). 


anned  Program 
jquirernents 

lanned  programs  are  required  of  all 
duate  students.  Each  student  prepares  the 
of  course  requirements  for  the  desired 
iree  with  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 
an  advisor  appointed  by  the  Office  of 
iduate  Affairs.  The  written  contract 
stitutes  an  agreement  leading  to  the 
ired  degree  when  completed, 
he  planned  program  should  be  written 
ing  the  first  semester  of  graduate  work  so 
t  all  courses  completed  meet  the  college 
uirements.  Any  changes  in  the  program 
st  be  requested  in  writing  and  approved  by 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 


Independent  Study 

All  proposals  for  independent  study  must  be 
approved  by  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 
It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  work  with  a 
professor  in  planning  the  course  of  study  and 
to  present  the  proposal  for  approval  no  later 
than  three  weeks  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
semester  during  which  the  work  is  to  be 
accomplished. 

Comprehensive 
Examinations 

Comprehensive  examinations  are  required 
for  the  M.A.  or  Ed.S.  degrees.  They  are  not 
required  for  the  award  of  Rank  I  or  Rank  II 
certificates. 

Master  of  Arts  in  Education— the  candidate 
will  be  required  to  demonstrate  his 
professional  growth  through  three  written 
examinations  chosen  from  the  following 
professional  education  courses:  Education 
572,  520  or  530,  441 G,  501,  502,  and  550. 

The  examinations  are  scheduled  in  July, 
December,  and  May  of  each  year.  Degree 
candidates  may  fiie  an  application  for  the 
comprehensive  examination  with  the 
Graduate  Office  during  the  semester  they 
complete  at  least  1 8  credit  hours  toward  their 
degree.  Students  are  permitted  to  take  the 
exams  three  times.  Failure  to  pass  the  exams 
after  the  third  attempt  requires  the  student  to 
appear  before  the  Graduate  Testing 
Committee  for  further  action. 

Specialist  in  Education— the  candidatewill 
be  required  to  demonstrate  his  professional 
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growth  through  a  written,  essay 
comprehensive  examination  after  the 
completion  of  at  least  18  semester  hours  of  the 
program  including  Education  510  and  672, 
and  at  least  1  2  hours  of  600  level  courses.  The 
examinations  are  scheduled  in  July, 
December,  and  April  of  each  year.  Degree 
candidates  will  receive  a  list  of  topics  and 
bibliographic  references  to  aid  in  preparation 
for  the  examination  when  they  make  proper 
application  in  the  Office  of  Graduate  Affairs. 


System     and 


The    Marking 
Quality  Points 

Marks  are  reported  in  letters  as  follows: 
A  —  Represents  distinctly  superior  work, 
valued  at  four  quality  points  for  each 
semester  hour. 
B  —  Represents     above     average    work, 
valued  at  three  quality  points  for  each 
semester  hour. 
C  —  Represents  average  work,  valued  at 
two  quality  points  for  each  semester  hour. 

D  —  Represents  inferior  but  passing  work, 
valued  at  one  quality  point. 

F  —  Indicates  failure  with  0  credits  and  0 
quality  points  for  each  semester  hour. 

W  —  Indicates    that    a    student   withdrew 

during  the  first  12  weeks  of  the  semester. 

I  —  Indicates  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 

instructor  the  student  has  not  been 

able  to  complete  the  required  work  of 

the     course     due     to     unavoidable 

circumstances. 

An  "I"  received  at  the  end  of  any  semester 

must  be  removed  before  the  end  of  the  next 

semester  if  the  student  is  enrolled  for  that 

term.  If  the  student  is  not  enrolled,  the  "I"  must 

be  removed  before  the  end  of  the  12-month 

period  following  the  date  on  which  the'T'was 

received.  Any  exceptions  tothetime  limit  must 

be    made    by    agreement    of   the    instructor, 

division  chairman,  and  registrar.  If  an  "I"  is  not 

removed  within  that  time  limit,  it  remains  on 

the  permanent  record  and  cannot  be  made  up. 

A     student     who     does     not     take    final 

examinations  at  the  end  of  a  semester  will  be 

given    temporary    registration    in    the    next 

semester     within     the     time     allowed     for 

registration.  All  final  examinations  for  courses 

which  are  prerequisite  to  courses  in  which  the 

student  may  be  enrolled  the  next  semester 

must  be  taken  by  the  end  of  the  registration 

period.   Failure  in  any  of  these  prerequisite 

courses  will  cancel  the  student's  enrollment  in 

the  advanced  course. 

If  a  course  is  repeated  at  Union  College,  only 
the  second  grade  is  used  in  the  computation  of 
the  student's  grade  point  average. 


Course  Numbering  System 

Courses    numbered    400G     are    open 
graduate  students  up  to  a  maximum  of 
credit   hours  at  the  M.A.   level  and  6  crt 
hours  at  the  Ed.S.  and/or  Rank  I  level.  Sir 
these    courses    are    available    to    advanc 
undergraduate     students,     care     must 
exercised    to    avoid    duplication    of   cours 
already  taken.  Dual  credit  is  not  allowed 
meeting  graduation  requirements. 

Courses  numbered  500  are  limited 
graduate  students.  Courses  numbered  600 
intended  primarily  for  Ed.S.  and  Rani 
certification  students,  although  a  limi 
number  of  hours  may  be  taken  by  M 
candidates  with  permission  of  the  Directoi 
Graduate  Studies. 


Interdepartmental  Number: 

Some   special    numbers   are   reserved 
specific  types  of  courses  or  studies.  They  n 
be  used  by  any  department  offering  gradu 
work   although  they   are    not  shown   in 
specific  catalog  listings. 

581 —       "Special  Topics" — classes 
developed  on  a  one-time  or 
experimental  basis  or  a  special 
innovative  class. 

582  Special  workshops 

583  Television  courses  through  the 
Kentucky  Educational  TV  Netwoi 

595,695  Independent  Study — research  or 
approved  topics  not  found  in  regi 
courses — may  be  repeated 
on  different  topics 

599  Graduate  Thesis 
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EXPENSES  AND  FINANCIAL  AID 

Graduate  Expenses 
(regular  semester) 

raduate  Tuition,  per  semester  hour $  50.00 

ctivity  card  (boarding  students  only) 15.00 

ouble  dormitory  room  (per  semester) 200.00 

rivate  dormitory  room  (per  semester) 245.00 

oard  ( 1  9  Meal  Week) 450.00 

oard  (January  Interim) 60.00 

larried  Student  Apartment  (per  month,  including  utilities) 90.00 

Fees 

ate  Registration  Fee* 1  5.00 

raduate  Admission  Fee 1  5.00 

raduation  Fee  (M. A.  and  Ed. S.) 30.00 

raduation  in  Absentia  Fee 25.00 

■anscript  (after  first  free  copy) 2.00 

udit  fee,  per  semester  hour 1  5.00 


Summer  Expenses 
(5  week  summer  session) 

raduate  Tuition,  per  semester  hour 48.00 

oard  (full  5  weeks) 130.00 

(21  meals  per  week) 
oard  (short  5  weeks) 1 1 0.00 

(14  meals  per  week) 

Dom  (Regular) 60.00 

Dom  (Private) 80.00 

hort  term  courses  and  workshops  less  than  the  time  stated  above  would  have  room  and  board 
larges  prorated  accordingly. 


erms  of  Payment 

Full  semester's  charges,  room,  board, 
ition,  and  fees,  must  be  paid  no  later  than 
gistration  date.  Should  the  student  have  an 
>proved  loan,  scholarship,  workshop, 
orkstudy  grant,  or  other  form  of  financial 
distance,  such  amount  will  be  deducted  from 
e  total  charges  with  the  then  net  amount 
iyable  at  the  time  of  registration.  The  Office 

Business  Affairs  can  make  no  exception  to 
is  regulation.  The  college  also  reserves  the 
]ht  to  hold  a  student's  transcript  or  other 
:ademic  records  until  all  financial  obligations 

the  school  have  been  satisfied. 


Refund  Information 

Since  faculty  contracts  and  other 
commitments  are  made  by  the  college  for  the 
entire  year  in  advance,  the  following  refund 
schedule  has  been  established  in  order  that 
the  college  and  the  student  may  share  the  loss 
equitably  when  it  is  necessary  for  a  student  to 
withdraw  or  make  a  change  in  his  program. 

1.  There  will  be  no  refund  given  for  room 
rent  unless  the  decision  to  withdraw  is 
made  by  the  day  of  registration.  This  rule 
applies  to  all  withdrawals  including 
students  dismissed  from  college. 

2.  Board  will  be  refunded  in  full  amount 
unused  to  the  date  of  withdrawal.  A  full 
week  is  charged  for  any  fraction  of  a 
week. 


ate  registration  fee  can  be  waived  by  the  Registrar  for  sufficient  reason  if  permission  is  requested  in  advance 
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3.  Tuition  will  be  refunded  on  the  following 
basis: 

REGULAR  TERM— Twenty  percent  of 
the  total  for  tuition  will  be  charged  for 
each  of  the  first  five  weeks.  No  refunds 
will  be  made  on  tuition  after  the  fifth 
week.  Any  part  of  a  week  will  be  treated 
as  a  full  week.  Refund  is  based  on  tuition 
charges,  less  $10  student  center 
allocation,  $1  class  dues,  and  $1  student 
senate  fee. 

SUMMER  TERM— Fifty  percent  of  total 
tuition  will  be  charged  the  first  week  and 
fifty  percent  the  second  week.  No  refunds 
following  the  second  week.  Any  part  of  a 
week  will  be  treated  as  a  full  week. 
Any  registrant  who  has  completed 
registration  and  who  has  failed  to  attend 
a  single  class  may  have  his  account 
credited  for  the  money  paid,  this  to  apply 
for  use  on  future  registration  within  a 
twelve-month  period. 

5.  Room  Reservation  Deposits— This 
deposit  will  be  refunded  if  the  request  is 
made  in  writing  not  later  than  August  1 
for  the  Fall  Semester  or  thirty  days  before 
the  opening  of  any  other  semester  for 
which  the  contract  is  first  effective. 
Students,  once  enrolled,  must  submit  a 
written  request  with  the  Office  of  Student 
Affairs  at  least  30  days  before  the  end  of 
the  term  for  cancellation  of  the  contract. 
This  deposit  will  be  refunded  upon  receipt 
of  written  authorization  by  the  Dean  of 
Students  indicating  the  depositor  is  no 
longer  enrolled  as  a  student  at  Union 
College  and  that  he  has  left  dormitory 
rooms  and  equipment  undamaged. 

6.  No  fees  are  returnable. 

A  student  is  considered  to  be  enrolled  until 
he  formally  notifies  the  Office  of  the  Registrar 
of  his  withdrawal  and  all  refunds  will  be  based 
on  the  date  of  notification. 


Financial  Assistance 

Limited  financial  aid  and  work-stud 
opportunities  are  available  to  graduat 
students  who  demonstrate  financial  need  a 
determined  by  the  College  Scholarshi 
Service.  Applications  should  be  directed  to  th 
Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

A  few  graduate  assistantships  are  availabl 
for  full-time  graduate  students.  Inquiry  shoul 
be  made  to  the  Chairman  of  the  education; 
divisions  of  the  college  or  tc  the  Director  c 
Graduate  Studies. 

Student  eligible  for  Veteran's  Benefit 
should  contact  the  Registrar  for  informatio 
concerning  procedures  required  to  receiv 
those  benefits. 


CURRICULUM 
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DEGREE  AND  CERTIFICATE  REQUIREMENTS 


Fifth  Year 
Program  Certificate 

All  new  provisional  teaching  certificates  in 
Kentucky  are  issued  on  the  basis  of  a  four-year 
program  and  a  bachelor's  degree.  These 
certificates  are  valid  for  an  initial  period  of  up 
to  ten  years  and  are  renewed  on  "completion 
of  a  planned  fifth  year  program  of  college 
work."  The  fifth  year  requirement  applies  to  all 
public  school  teachers  and  may  be  met 
through  the  completion  of  an  approved 
Master's  program  or  a  special  certificate 
program  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  their 
teaching  assignment. 

The  Fifth  year  Program  is  open  to  any 
student  who  has  completed  one  Teacher 
Certification  program  and  who  wishes  to 
qualify  for  Rank  II  undertheFoundation  Law  of 
Kentucky. 

The  student  must  fulfill  the  following 
requirements  for  the  5th  year  Certification: 

(1 )  Plan  a  32  semester  hour  of  studies  with 
the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 

(2)  Achieve  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least 
2.25  in  this  program. 

(3)  At  least  12  semester  hours  of  the 
program  must  be  in  professional 
education  courses,  and  12  hours  must 
be  in  non-professional  disciplines. 

(4)  At  least  18  hours  of  credit  must  be 
earned  in  residence  at  Union  College. 


Some  credit  may  be  approved  on  trv 
undergraduate  level  for  the  program  if  sucl 
training  will  strengthen  the  teacher' 
performance.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  fo 
correspondence  study. 

The  State  Department  of  Education 
considering  an  option  whereby  som 
Continuing  Education  credit  (CEU)  an 
inservice  training  may  be  credited  toward  th 
certificate.  If  such  action  is  taken  at  the  stat 
level,  Union  College  will  conform  to  th 
changes. 


Master  of  Arts 
in  Education 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Education  program  i 
primarily  designed  for  in-service  teachers  i 
the  public  schools.  Graduation  requirement 
include  the  completion  of  a  planned  prograr 
chosen  from  the  majors  following  in  thi 
section,  a  minimum  grade  point  average  < 
3.00,  and  satisfactory  performance  on  th 
comprehensive  examinations.  Candidate 
should  review  the  catalog  section  on  academi 
information  concerning  candidacy,  transfe 
credits,  time  limits,  credit  loads,  etc. 
minimum  of  1  5  credit  hours  must  beearned  i 
courses  numbered  500  or  higher. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  (MA.)  (Standard  Elementary 
Certificate  and  Rank  II) 


(1 )  Professional  Education 

Education  572  and  520  or  530,  and  one  course  chosen 
from  Education  441G,  501,  502,  or  550. 

(2)  Specialization  Component 

These  non-education  courses  strengthen  the 
specialization  of  the  elementary  teacher  and  should  be 
chosen  carefully  within  the  planned  program.  The 
following  courses  are  suggested:  General  Science 
469G,  571,  572,  525,  561;  Mathematics  531,  532; 
Health  451G,  582;  Sociology  51 1;  Psychology  431G, 
470G,  SED  565. 

(3)  Electives 

May  be  chosen  from  any  of  the  above  courses  or  other 
graduate  courses.  Students  electing  to  continue  their 
training  in  administration  may  use  these  electives  to 
start  an  administrative  program  or  strengthen  their 
backgrounds  in  behavioral  science.  Education  503  and 
468G  are  strongly  recommended. 


.9  semester  hour 


12  semester  hour 


9  semester  hour 
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KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAM  (M.A.)  (Standard  Elementary  Certificate,  Rank  II, 
and  Kindergarten  endorsement) 

)  Professional  Education 9  semester  hours 

Iucation  572  and  520  or  530,  and  one  course  chosen 
om  Education  441G,  501,  502,  or  550. 

)  Kindergarten  Component 12  semester  hours 

iucation  440G,  542,  and  545. 

)  Electives 9  semester  hours 

lese  courses  should  be  selected  from  the  other 
ofessional  courses  in ( 1  )aboveorfrom  English401G, 
21G;  Psychology  431G,  460G,  470G,  452G,  41 1G; 
Dciology  51 1;  Education  468G,  or  SED  565. 

READING  SPECIALIST  PROGRAM  (M.A.)  (Standard  Elementary  or  Secondary 
Certificate,  Rank  II,  and  Reading  Specialist  endorsement)* 

)  Professional  Education 6  semester  hours 

iucation  572  and  one  course  chosen  from  Education 
11G,  501,  502,  or  550. 

)  Specialization  Component 12  semester  hours 

iucation  530,  532,  535,  and  Psychology  525 

)  Reading  Specialist  Courses 12  semester  hours 

[  least  one  additional  course  selectedfrom  Section(1 ) 
from  Psychology  41 1G,  470G,  or  Sociology  511. 
amainderfrom  any  of  these  courses  or  English  421 G, 
D1G,  Education  401 G,  503,  504,  468G,  Psychology 
50G,  or  SED  565. 

HEALTH  PROGRAM  (M.A.)  (Standard  Secondary  Certificate  and  Rank  II) 

)  Professional  Education 9  semester  hours 

iucation  572  and  two  courses  selected  from 
iucation  441G,  501,  502,  and  550. 

)  Health  Component 12  semester  hours 

3lected  from  Health  41 1G,  421G,  451G,  475G,  511, 
11,  551,  582,  595. 

)  Electives 9  semester  hours 

ay  be  selected  from  areas  (1)  or  (2)  above  or  from 
her  graduate  disciplines  with  approval  of  the  Director 
Graduate  Studies. 


ENGLISH  PROGRAM  (M.A.)  (Standard  Secondary  Certificate  and  Rank  II) 

)  Professional  Education 9  semester  hours 

iucation  572  and  two  courses  selected  from 
iucation  441G,  501,  502,  and  550. 

)  English  Component 15  semester  hours 

iucation  520  or  530  and  four  courses  chosen  from 
iglish  401G,  402G,  421G,  419G,  521,  522,  541,  542, 
52,  or  595. 

)  Electives 6  semester  hours 

ay  be  selected  from  areas  (1)  or  (2)  above  or  from 
her  graduate  disciplineswith  approval  of  the  Director 
Graduate  Studies. 

pplicant  must  have  three  years  successful  teaching  experience  to  obtain  the  Reading  Specialist  endorsement 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES  PROGRAM  (MA.)  (Standard  Secondary 
Certificate  and  Rank  II) 

(1)  Professional  Education 9  semester  hour 

Education  572  and  two  courses  selected  from 
Education  441G,  501,  502,  and  550. 

(2)  Social  Studies  Component 12  semester  hour 

Selected  from  Psychology  402G,  41 1G,  430G,  431 G, 
452G,  460G,  461G,  470G,  595;  Sociology  421G, 
422G,  441G,  460G,  461G,  511,  595;  History  421G, 
442G,  446G,  470G,  531,  551,  595. 

(3)  Electives 9  semester  hour 

May  be  selected  from  areas  (1)  or  (2)  above  or  from 
other  graduae  disciplines  with  approval  of  the  Director 
of  Graduate  Studies. 


SCIENCE  PROGRAM  (M.A.)  (Standard  Secondary  Certificate  and  Rank  II) 

(1 )  Professional  Education 9  semester  hour 

Education  572  and  two  courses  selected  from 
Education  441G,  501,  502,  and  550. 

(2)  Science  Component 12  semester  hour 

Selected  from  General  Science  401G,  561,  571,  572, 
469G;  Biology  595. 

(3)  Electives 9  semester  hour 

May  be  selected  from  areas  (1)  or  (2)  above  or  from 
other  academic  disciplines  with  approval  of  the 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 


GENERAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  (M.A.)  (Standard  Secondary 
Certificate  and  Rank  II) 

(1 )  Professional  Education 9  semester  hour 

Education  572  and  two  courses  selected  from 
Education  441G,  501,  502,  and  550. 

(2)  N  on -professional  Component 12  semester  hour 

Non-education  courses  chosen  from  any  graduate 
discipline  as  part  of  the  planned  program  contract  to 
strengthen  the  academic  specialization  of  theteacher. 

(3)  Electives 9  semester  hour 

May  be  selected  from  any  graduate  offerings. 
Education  468G  and  504  are  strongly  recommended. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Union  College  does  not  offer  a  graduate  program  in  Special  Education,  but  students  desiring  to  tak 
graduate  courses  in  Special  Education  may  do  so.  See  section  on  course  offerings  of  thiscataloc 
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CERTIFICATION  PROGRAMS 
MA.  PLUS  15  SEMESTER  HOURS 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL 

The  program  of  preparation  for  the  Professional  Certificate  for  School  Administration  and 
upervision,  endorsed  for  the  position  of  Elementary  School  Principal,  shall  consist  of  a  minimum  of 
5  semester  hours  graduate  credit,  including  the  master's  degree.  The  applicant  must  have 
ampleted  the  graduate  program  for  the  Standard  Elementary  Certificate,  and  had  3  years  of 
jccessful  teaching  experience. 

Virginia  and  Tennessee  administrators  must  meet  requirements  shown  under  the  Rank  I  section  of 
le  catalog. 

)  Professional  Education 15  semester  hours 

ducation  572  and  520  or  530,  plus  the  following 
Durses:  Education  501,  502,  and  550. 

!)  Specialization  Component 1  2  semester  hours 

sychology  41 1G,  Sociology  511,  and  two  courses 
sleeted  from  non-education  courses  to  strengthen  the 
ducational  background  of  the  student. 

I)  Related  Courses 18  semester  hours 

ducation  401G,  441G,  503,  555,  575.  One  electiveto 
3  chosen  from  the  following:  Education  468G,  EAD 
45,  EAD  630. 


SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL 

The  program  of  preparation  for  the  Professional  Certificate  for  School  Administration  and 
upervision,  endorsed  for  the  position  of  Secondary  School  Principal,  shall  consist  of  a  minimum  of 
5  semester  hours  graduate  credit,  including  the  master's  degree.  The  applicant  must  have 
Dmpleted  the  graduate  program  for  the  Standard  High  School  Certificate,  and  have  3  years  of 
jccessful  teaching  experience. 

Virginia  and  Tennessee  administrators  must  meet  additional  requirements  shown  under  the  Rank 
section  of  the  catalog. 

)  Professional  Education 12  semester  hours 

ducation  572  and  the  following  courses:  Education 
01,  502,  550. 

'.)  Specialization  Component 12  semester  hours 

sychology  41 1G,  Sociology  511,  and  two  courses 
elected  from  non-education  courses. 

I)  Related  Courses 21  semester  hours 

ducation  401G,  441G,  504,  556,  575.  Twocoursesto 
e  chosen  from  the  following  electives:  ED  468G,  EAD 
45,  EAD  630. 


SUPERVISOR  OF  INSTRUCTION 
(Grades  K-1 2) 


The  program  of  preparation  for  the  Professional  Certificate  for  School  Administration  and 
upervision,  endorsed  for  the  position  of  Supervisor  of  Instruction,  shall  consist  of  a  minimum  of  45 
emester  hours  graduate  credit,  including  the  master's  degree.  The  applicant  must  have  completed 
le  program  of  preparation  for  either  the  Standard  Elementary  Certificate  or  the  Standard  High 
chool  Certificate,  and  had  3  years  of  successful  teaching  experience.  Students  outside  Kentucky 
hould  consult  appropriate  officials  in  their  own  state  for  certification  requirementsforthe  position. 


18— Certification  Programs 


(1)  Professional  Education 18  semester  hours 

ED  572,  501,  502,  441G,  ED  550,  ED  520. 

(2)  Specializaion  Component 12  semester  noun 

Psy  41 1G,  Sociology  511,  SPED  565.  One  course 
selected  from  non-education  coursesto  strengthenthe 
educational  background  of  the  student. 

(3)  Related  Fields 15-18  semester  hour: 

Reading  530(unless  an  undergraduate  reading  course 
has  been  completed);  ED  575,  ED  AD  660,  Psychology 
640,  ED  503,  504. 
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RANK  I  CERTIFICATION 


Kentucky's  Rank  I  Program  requires  the 
mpletion  of  a  planned  program  of  30 
mester  hours  beyond  the  Master's  level.  A 
jdent  may  earn  both  the  Rank  I  and  Ed.S. 
gree  simultaneously  if  he/she  chooses  by 
Ifilling  requirements  listed  under  the 
jecialist  in  Education  program  of  this  catalog. 
le  30  hour  program  for  the  Rank  I  must 
elude  a  minimum  of  12  hours  of  600  level 
urses  (including  Education  670),  and  may 
elude  a  maximum  of  6  hours  of  400G  level 
urses. 

Each  program  is  specially  planned  for  the 
udent  and  requires  a  conference  with  the 
rector  of  Graduate  Studies  prior  to 
irollment.  Up  to  15  semester  hours  of  credit 


may  be  transferred  from  other  graduate 
institutions  if  appropriate  to  the  student's 
planned  program  and  carries  at  least  a  grade  of 
"B." 

A  grade  point  of  at  least  3.00  is  required  for 
certification  and  no  comprehensive 
examination  is  required.  Correspondence 
courses,  TV  courses,  workshops,  and 
independent  studies  may  not  be  transferred 
into  the  program. 

Although  each  program  is  individualized,  the 
guidelines  below  will  prevail  in  the  planning  of 
the  program.  Some  courses  may  have  been 
taken  on  the  Master's  level,  and  substitute 
courses  required. 


ELEMENTARY  OR  SECONDARY  TEACHER  (Rank  I) 

)  Professional  Education 9  semester  hours 

o  include  Education  572,  670,  and  Psychology  41 1G 

:)  Specialization  Component 1  2  semester  hours 

on-education  courses.  Psychology  600  and  Special 
ducation  565  are  suggested. 

I)  Related  Fields 9  semester  hours 

o   include    Education    503    or    504,    502,    or    600. 
ducation  468G  and  620  are  suggested. 


ELEMENTARY  OR  SECONDARY  PRINCIPALSHIP  (Rank  I  and  Principal's 
Certificate  for  Grades  1-8  or  7-12)** 


)  Professional  Education 

)  include  Education  572,  441G,  401G,  501,  550,  and 
;ychology  41 1G.  Elementary  principalship  also 
squires  Education  503,  520  or  530,  and  555. 
econdary  principalship  also  requires  Education  504 
id  556. 

)  Specialization  Component 

)  include  Sociology  51 1  or  Ed.Ad.  660  and  Ed.  575. 
uggested  courses:  Psychology  600,  Special  Ed.  565, 
id  Ed.Ad.  650,  640,  and  630. 

)  Related  Courses 

J  include  Ed.  502  or  600,  670,  and  EAD  645. 


.6-9  hours 


9-12  semester  hours 


9-12  semester  hours 


hree  years  of  successful  teaching  experience  at  the  level  of  certification  is  required  for  the 
rincipalship  endorsement. 


Tennessee  certification  also  requires  Ed  Ad.  630,  640.  and  510.  Virginia  certification  also  requires  Ed  Ad   630.  660 


20— Certification  Requirements 


SUPERVISOR  OF  INSTRUCTION  (Rank  I  and  Supervisor's  Certificate, 

Grades  1-12)** 

Prerequisite:  At  least  9  credit  hours  from  Education  572,  501,  502,  Psychology  470G,  600. 

(1)  Professional  Education 9  semester  hou 

Education  572,  Psychology  41 1G,  and  Education  670. 

(2)  Specialization  Component 9-12  semester  hou 

To  include  Education  550,  575,  Ed.  Ad.  660, 
Psychology  640,  and  Special  Ed.  565.  If  all  are  needed, 
one  must  be  applied  to  Component  (3). 

(3)  Related  Fields 6-9  semester  houi 

Six  hours  of  reading  courses— Ed.  520  or  530,  620(An 
undergraduate  reading  course  may  substitute  for  one) 
To  also  include  Ed.  503,  504,  and  441 G. 


SPECIALIST  IN  EDUCATION 


The  Ed.S.  degree  automatically  qualifies  the 
recipient  for  Rank  I  certification  in  the  state  of 
Kentucky.  A  planned  program  is  required  to 
include  30  semester  hours  of  work  beyond  the 
Master's  level,  a  3.3  grade  average,  and 
satisfactory  performance  on  the 
comprehensive  examination  and  directed  field 
research. 

A  screening  committee  for  approving 
research  studies  must  approve"  the  research 
topic  chosen  by  the  candidate.  During  the 
semester  the  student  elects  to  take  Education 
672,    "Advanced    Educational    Research,"    a 


faculty  committee  for  the  student  must  b 
selected,  consisting  of  three  graduate  facuh 
members  appointed  by  the  Director 
Graduate  Studies.  Supervision  of  research  an 
any  changes  in  the  planned  program  must  b 
approved  by  this  committee,  and  the  Directc 
of  Graduate  Studies.  Appropriate  substitutior 
will  be  made  when  courses  have  been  taken  I 
the  Master's  level. 

A  minimum  of  15  credit  hours  of  600  lev< 
work  is  required.  A  maximum  of  6  credit  hour 
of  400G  work  is  acceptable  toward  the  degret 


ELEMENTARY  OR  SECONDARY  TEACHER  (Ed.S.  and  Rank  I) 

(1 )  Professional  Education 9  semester  houi 

Education  510,  672,  and  687 

(2)  Specialization  Component 1  2  semester  houi 

Non-education  courses.  Psychology  600  and  Special 
Ed.  565  recommended. 

(3)  Related  Fields 9  semester  houi 

Education  600  and  two  other  courses  (education  or 
non-education).  Education  573  strongly  recommend- 
ed. 


"Students  outside  Kentucky  should  consult  appropriate  officials  in  their  own  states  for  certification  requirements  for  the 
position 
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ELEMENTARY  OR  SECONDARY  PRINCIPALSHIP  (Ed.S.,  Rank  I,  and 
Principalship  Certificate  after  3  years  experience  at  appropriate  level)** 

I  Professional  Education 6-9  semester  hours 

,  include  Education  501,  510,  550,  572,  672  &  441G 

I  Specialization  Component 9-12  semester  hours 

i  include  Sociology  51 1  or  Ed.  Ad.  660,  Ed.  Ad.  630, 
IO,  Education  555  or  556,  575,  and  401G.  Suggested 
urses:  Psychology  600,  Ed.  Ad.  650,  and  Special  Ed. 
55. 

)  Related  Fields 9-12  semester  hours 

i  include  Education  687,  502  or  600,  503  or  504,  EAD 
15,  (Elementary  principalship  also  requires  Ed.  520, 
}0,  or  620).  Education  573  strongly  recommended. 

udents  are  not  eligible  for  principalship  certification  unless  prior  training  is  at  the  same  level  as  the 
sired  certification  level. 


SUPERVISOR  OF  INSTRUCTION  (Ed.S.,  Rank  I,  and  Supervisor's  Certificate 
(Grades  1  -  12),  after  three  years  of  experience  at  the  appropriate  level)*** 

erequisite:  At  least  9  credit  hours  from  Education  572,  501,  502,  Psychology  470G,  600. 

)  Professional  Education 9  semester  hours 

iucation  672,  687,  and  510. 

)  Specialization  Component 9-12  semester  hours 

>  include  Education  550,  575,  Ed.  Ad.  660, 
iychology  640,  and  Special  Ed.  565.  If  all  are  needed, 
te  must  be  applied  to  Component  (3) 

)  Related  F ields 6-9  semester  hours 

x  hours  of  reading  courses — Ed.  520  or  530,  620(An 
idergraduate  reading  course  may  substitutefor  one) 
)  also  include  Education  503,  504,  and  441G. 
Jucation  573  strongly  recommended. 


Virginia  requires  Ed.  Ad.  660  in  Component  (2) 

Students  outside  Kentucky  should  consult  appropriate  officials  in  their  own  states  for  certification  requirements  for  the 
position 


22— Biology,  Education 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Each  course  is  offered  for  three  semester  hours  of  credit  unless  otherwise  noted. 

BIOLOGY 

Biology  595.  Research  Investigations. 

An  independent  research  problem  in  which  thestudent  must  demonstrate  hisability  to  employtr 
scientific  method  in  carrying  out  an  original  scientific  investigation.  A  typewritten  and  bour 
manuscript  will  be  required.  An  examination  may  or  may  not  be  given,  depending  on  the  nature 
the  problem  selected.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor  and  approval  of  the  head  of  tr 
department. 

EDUCATION 

Education  401G.  Introduction  to  Counseling  and  Guidance. 

Educational,  sociological,  and  psychological  foundations  of  counseling  and  guidance  in  school 
colleges  and  related  service  oriented  agencies.  Essential  counseling  and  guidance  service 
policies,  practice  and  procedures. 

Education  440G.  Introduction  to  Early  Childhood  Education. 
Survey  of  the  physical,  emotional,  mental,  and  psychological  development  of  the  child  under  si 
and  the  role  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  in  working  with  such  a  child. 

Education  441G.  Measurement  and  Evaluation. 
Instruments  and  techniques  for  evaluating  abilities,  aptitudes,  personality  traits,  and  interests  w 
be  examined  and  teacher-made  evaluative  instruments  will  be  given  special  emphasi 
Application  of  test  results  to  vocational  and  educational  guidance  is  to  be  stressed. 

Education  468G.  Educational  Media. 
Gives  practice  in  operating  educational  media  and  construction  of  classroom  materials.  Emphas 
given  to  educational  television  use  in  the  classroom. 

Education  501.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education. 
Education  in  the  United  States.  An  analysis  of  the  growth  of  various  educational  philosophies ar 
the  relation  of  these  to  modern  educational  practice. 

Education  502.  Curriculum  Theory  and  Development. 
Curricula  organization,   materials,  and  methods.  Techniques  for  evaluating  and  constructi 
curricula. 

Education  503.  Elementary  School  Curriculum. 
Curricular  organization,  materials,  and  methodscurrently  used  in  elementary  schools.  Technique 
for  evaluating  and  constructing  curricula. 

Education  504.  Secondary  School  Curriculum. 
Curricula  organization,  materials,  and  methods  currently  used  in  secondary  schools.  Technique 
for  evaluating  and  constructing  curricula. 

Education  510.  Basic  Statistics. 
Designed  for  aiding  Elementary  and  Secondary  school  teachers  and  administrators  in  the 
understanding  and  use  of  elementary  statistical  terminology  and  procedures.  A  limited  set 
statistical  concepts  useful  in  analyzing  data  from  published  research  is  presented  as  part  of  th 
course. 

Education  520.  Techniques  and  Materials  for  Classroom  Reading  Instruction. 
A  foundation  course  which  includes  a  general  review  of  the  following  reading  skills:  Wor 
recognition,  comprehension,  and  fluency.  Also,  an  in-depth  study  of  the  various  approaches  t 
teaching  reading  will  be  included.  Students  will  become  familiar  with  various  techniques 
instruction,  the  organization  of  the  reading  program,  and  a  variety  of  reading  materials.  Simpl 
methods  of  diagnosis  are  discussed. 

Education  530.  Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Procedures  in  Reading. 
Current  research  findings  in  diagnostic  and  remedial  procedures  in  reading.  Techniques  fc 
applying  diagnostic  instruments  for  locating  causes  of  serious  reading  deficiencies  are  develope 
along  with  suggested  remedial  procedures. 
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iucation  532.  Techniques  and  Materials  for  Remedial  Reading. 

Techniques  and   materials  appropriate  to  the  correction  of  reading  difficulties.  Prerequisite: 

Education  530. 

Iucation  535.  Practicum  in  Teaching  Reading  with  Clinic. 

iucation  542.  Fundamentals  of  Kindergarten  Education. 

This  course  focuses  primarily  on  kindergarten  curriculum,  materials,  organization  of  the 
kindergarten  program,  creative  experiences  for  the  pre-school  child,  parent  education  and  home 
visitation,  understanding  of  families,  community  resources,  planning  learning  experiences,  and 
evaluation  of  pupil  programs  and  progress.  Direct  observation  and  participation  in  the  kindergarten 
setting. 

iucation  545.  Practicum  in  Kindergarten  Education.  (Six  hours  credit) 

This  course  offers  direct,  guided,  supervised  experiences  with  kindergarten  children  under  the 
supervision  of  a  qualified  classroom  teacher. 

[iucation  550.  Improvement  of  Instruction  Through  Supervision. 

Democratic  school  procedures  and  the  methods  for  improving  instruction,  evaluation  of  means, 
methods,  and  results  of  action. 
[iucation  555.  The  Elementary  School  Principal. 

An  analysis  of  the  elementary  school  building  unit  as  a  sub-system  within  a  larger  complex 
organization.  Special  emphasis  on  the  changes  in  the  role  of  the  elementary  school  principal  as  a 
result  of  changes  in  society  and  in  the  schools, 
ducation  556.  The  Secondary  School  Principal. 

An  analysis  of  the  secondary  school  building  unit  as  a  sub-system  within  a  larger  complex 
organization.  Special  emphasis  on  the  changes  in  the  role  of  the  secondary  school  principal  as  a 
result  of  changes  in  society  and  in  the  schools. 
ducation  560.  Supervision  of  Student  Teaching. 

Experiences  deemed  necessary  for  developing  students  into  effective  teachers  are  considered, 
with  attention  to  participation  in  teacher-student  conferences  and  planning  and  executing  a  work 
program.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  teaching  experience  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
ducation  561.  Internship  for  the  Supervising  Teacher.  (Two-four  hours  credit) 

A  followup  course  for  Education  560,  primarily  in  the  field  with  part  time  on  the  campus  in 
seminars,  reports  of  action  research  with  and  about  student  teaching,  honors  reading,  and 
evaluation.  Open  only  to  those  who  have  had  Education  560  and  who  have  a  student  teacher 
during  the  course. 

ducation  572.  Methods  of  Educational  Research. 

Types  of  research,  selection  of  problems,  collection  and  classification  of  data;  organization, 
presentation,  and  interpretation  of  materials. 
ducation  573.  Use  of  Computers  in  Educational  Research. 

Procedures  for  using  computers  to  handle  the  statistical  analysis  of  education  research  data. 
Prerequisites:  Education  510,  572,  or  672. 
ducation  575.  Internship  and  Seminar  in  Administration. 

A  total  of  90  clock  hours  in  a  practicum  situation  under  a  qualified  administrator  is  required  with  a 
written  record  of  experiences.  Students  qualifying  for  certification  in  Supervisor  of  Instruction 
must  have  experience  under  a  general  supervisor;  students  qualifying  for  Elementary 
Principalship  must  work  under  an  Elementary  Principal;  students  qualifying  for  Secondary 
Principalship  must  work  under  a  Secondary  Principal.  Two  seminars  are  held  on  campus. 
Prerequisites:  Education  550  and  Education  555  or  556. 

ducation  595.  Graduate  Independent  Study.  (One-three  hours) 

Guided  study  and  research  toward  the  solution  of  specific  educational  problems  encountered  by 
students.  Open  to  students  at  5th  year  level. 
Iducation  599.  Thesis,  (by  arrangement)  Six  hours  credit 

iducation  600.  Advanced  Curriculum. 

Study  of  Principles,  Practices,  and  Procedures  in  current  curriculum  development  and 
reorganization.  Prerequisites:  Education  502,  503,  or  504. 
iducation  620.  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Content  Field. 
Consideration  of  provisions  and  procedures  for  developing  reading  skills  needed  at  the  upper 
elementary  and  junior-senior  high  school  level;  various  types  of  reading  improvement  programs, 
reading  tests,  and  remedial  programs  at  the  upper  grade  levels.  Prerequisite:  Education  520  or 
530. 
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Education  670.  Directed  Field  Project. 

Required  of  all  students  who  are  seeking  Rank.  I  Certification  without  Ed.  S.  degree_The  studer 
may  work  on  a  special  project  or  problem  in  his  school  or  school  system  and  may  register  any  terr 
to  complete  the  work  within  six  months  from  the  time  of  registration.  Prerequisites:  Education  57 
highly  desirable;  student  must  confer  with  instructor  and  have  earned  12  hours  toward  Rank 

Education  672.  Advanced  Educational  Research. 

Application  of  appropriate  research  models,  structure  of  research  reports,  critique  of  publishe 

research  and  student's  research  problem.  Prerequisites:  Education  572,  510. 
Education  687.  Directed  Field  Research. 

Selection,  development,  and  completion  of  a  practical  educational  research  problem.  Required  o 

all  Ed.  S.  candidates.  Prerequisites:  Education  572,  510,  672. 
Education  695.  Graduate  Independent  Study. 

Guided  study  and  research  in  area  pertinent  to  the  needs  of  the  student  at  6th  year  level. 


EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

EAD  630.  School  Law. 

History  of  legal  provisions  for  public  education  in  the  United  States,  interpretation  and  applicatio 

of  present  school  law  —  federal  and  state. 
EAD  640.  School  Business  Management. 

Federal,  State,  and  local  financing  of  schools,  equalization  of  educational  opportunities,  sources  i 

school  revenue,  school  budgets,  business  methods  of  accounting. 
EAD  645.  School  Organization  and  Administration. 

Organization  of  the  modern  public  school,  an  understanding  of  such  problems  as  staff-teache 

relationships,  program  of  studies,  teacher  records  and  reports,  personnel  and  public  relations 

utilization  of  teacher  time  and  of  physical  facilities. 
EAD  650.  School  Plant  and  Transportation. 

Financing,    locating,    planning,    and   utilizing   school   plants;   operation   and  administration  o 

transportation. 
EAD  660.  School  and  Community  Relations. 

An   examination   of   school-community  relationships.   Special  emphasis  on   leadership  roles 

operational  modes,  communication  with  regard  to  public  school  relations. 


ENGLISH 

English  401G.  Modern  Grammar. 

A  survey  of  modern  approaches  to  the  study  of  language  beginning  with  the  structuralist  view  o 
linguistic  analysis  through  the  theories  of  generative  grammar  to  the  most  recent  developments  ir 
generative  semantics.  Considerable  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  possibilities  of  practica 
application  of  linguistic  theory.  Even  years  only. 

English  402G.  Advanced  Composition. 
For  the  student  who  wishes  to  become  a  more  competent  writer.  Research  papers,  factua 
narratives,  argumentation,  and  "creative"  writing  are  assigned  according  to  the  needs  anc 
aptitude  of  the  student. 

English  41 9G.  Composition  for  Teachers. 
Review  of  basic  elements  of  composition  with  regular  writing  assignments  in  both  expository  anc 
argumentative  modes.  Techniques  of  marking  and  evaluation  of  student  papers.  Researcf 
techniques,  a  methodology  for  teaching  students  to  develop  a  research  paper  and  practica 
application  of  the  methodology  through  the  assignment  of  a  research  paper  as  an  integral  part  o 
the  course  itself. 

English  421G.  History  of  the  English  Language. 
A  study  of  the  origins  and  development  of  the  English  language  from  Anglo-Saxon  times  to  th( 
present.  Supplementary  readings  in  early  and  medieval  English  history  with  emphasis  on  the- 
effects  of  historical  events  on  language  change. 
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iglish  521.  Advanced  Study  of  English  Literature,  500-1700. 

Intensive  study  of  some  phase  of  English  literature  within  this  period.  This  course  may  be  taken 

more  than  once  providing  that  the  course  content  is  different.  The  class  schedule  will  designate  the 

specific  content  covered. 

iglish  522.  Advanced  Study  of  English  Literature,  1700-Present. 

Intensive  study  of  some  phase  of  English  literature  within  this  period.  This  course  may  be  taken 

more  than  once  providing  that  the  course  content  is  different.  The  class  schedule  will  designate  the 

specific  content  covered. 

iglish  541.  Advanced  Study  of  American  Literature,  1600-1860. 

Intensive  study  of  some  phase  of  American  literature  within  this  period.  This  course  may  betaken 

more  than  once  providing  that  the  course  content  is  different.  The  class  schedule  will  designate  the 

specific  content  covered. 

iglish  542.  Advanced  Study  of  American  Literature,  1860-Present. 

Intensive  study  of  some  phase  of  American  literature  within  this  period.  This  course  may  betaken 

more  than  once  providing  that  the  course  content  is  different.  The  class  schedule  will  designate  the 

specific  content  covered. 

iglish  522.  Advanced  Study  in  Linguistics. 

Intensive  study  of  some  phase  of  linguistics  depending  on  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  study.  This 

course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  providing  that  the  course  content  is  different.  The  class 

schedule  will  designate  the  specific  content  covered. 

iglish  595.  Independent  Study  in  English. 

Independent  study  or  research  on  an  approved  topic.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

NVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES 

ivironmental  Studies.  469G.  Appalachian  Environmental  Workshop. 

A  workshop  for  in-service  teachers  and  mature  undergraduates,  with  emphasis  on  environmental 
education  and  issues.  The  course  treats  physical,  ecological,  cultural  and  socio-economic  aspects 
of  the  Appalachian  setting. 

ENERAL  SCIENCE 

eneral  Science  401G.  Science:  Concepts,  Processes,  and  Inquiry 

The  student  will  examine  the  processes  of  science  such  as  collecting  data,  measuring,  predicting, 

formulating  hypotheses,  experimenting,  etc.  With  the  laboratory  materials  from  the  new  science 

programs,  he  will  explore  their  use  in  teaching  children  these  processes.  As  materials  from  such 

programs  as  ESS,  SCIS,  IME,  IIS,  ISCS,  PSSC,  PHYSICS,  CHEMS,  etc.,  are  used,  the  basic  concepts 

as  well  as  content  of  science  will  be  reviewed.  The  inquiry  approach  to  teaching  a  science  will  be 

stressed    along   with    individualized    instruction,    learning    theory,    laboratory  equipment   use 

(commercial  and  handmade)  and  multimedia  instruction. 

eneral  Science  525.  Science  for  the  Elementary  Grades. 

Explores  the  Nature  of  Science,  concepts  of  science,  and  Processes  of  Science,  Deals  with  the 

production  of  inexpensive  lab  materials,  inquiry  activities,  simulationgames,  and  metric  system. 

eneral  Science  561.  Topics  in  Physical  Science. 

Enrichment  and  updating  of  elementary  and  high  school  teachers.  Suggested  topics:  Weather, 

New  Geology,  and  life  of  a  star. 

eneral  Science  571.  Aerospace  Workshop. 

A  workshop  for  teachers  offered  during  the  summer  session  and  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  Lectures  and  demonstrations  given  by  NASA 

space  scientists  on  such  topics  as  astronomy,  physics,  earth  science,  and  biology.  No  prior 

knowledge  of  space  science  is  required  and  each  student  is  required  to  develop  a  teaching  uniton 

space  science  suitable  for  use  in  the  grade  or  subject  he  teaches. 

eneral  Science  572.  Space  Science  Topics. 

A  follow- up  workshop  in  the  summer  utilizing  the  additional  services  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  Civil  Air 

Patrol,  U.S.  Weather  Service,  and  other  governmental  agencies  in  the  development  of  concepts 

resulting  from  space  age  technology. 

eneral  Science  595.  Independent  Study. 


26— Health,  History 


HEALTH 

Health  41 1G.  Health  Education  in  the  Secondary  School. 

The  experience,  activities,  and  instruction  of  secondary  students  that  lead  to  intelligent  sel 

direction  of  health  behavior. 
Health  421G.  Community  Health. 

The  social  and  cultural  factors,  the  physical  environment,  and  the  health  agencies  and  services  < 

they  relate  to  the  health  of  the  community. 
Health  451G.  School  and  Community  Health  Workshop. 

Reveals  the  relationship  needed  between  the  school  and  community  to  promote  the  total  health 

the  population.  Speakers  are  secured  from  official  agencies,  voluntary  agencies,  profession 

agencies,  sponsored  agencies,  and  other  colleges.  Small  groups  are  utilized  for  discussion,  fie 

trips,  and  study  through  audio-visual  aids. 
Health  475G.  Critical  Areas  in  Health. 

Specific  health  problems  confronting  society  today  with  particular  reference  to  secondary  ac 

students. 
Health  511.  The  School  Health  Program. 

Administrative  arrangements  found  in  school  health  programs  and  the  utilization  of  administrate 

techniques  and  school  personnel  in  conducting  an  efficient  health  program. 
Health  541.  Scientific  Foundations  of  Health  Education. 

A  study  of  the  scientific  aspects  of  health  as  they  relate  to  persona  I,  family,  and  community  healt 
Health  551.  Readings  in  Health 

A  course  enabling  the  student  to  research  the  literature  in  the  area  of  health,  not  only  to  increa; 

his  basic  knowledge,  but  to  acquaint  him  with  current  trends  and  issues. 
Health  582.  Safety  Workshop. 

Accident  problems  in  the  home,  in  the  school,  at  work,  and  on  the  highways  a  re  discussed  with  t\ 

purpose  of  being  able  to  influence  those  who  teach  by  preparing  them  in  the  various  areas 

safety.  Groups  specialized  in  a  variety  of  safety  areas,  such  as  National  Safety  Council,  Americc 

Red  Cross,  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  Kentucky  State  Police  will  be  utilized. 
Health  595.  Independent  Study. 

Independent  study  in  the  field  of  health.  Could  include  practical  field  experiences. 


HISTORY 

History  421G.  Jacksonian  America:  Age  of  Disorder,  1821-1850. 

A  detailed  examination  of  Jackson,  politics,  and  the  culture  of  the  period.  Emphasis  is  on  the  Age  | 

one  of  chaos  and  concerns  the  conflicting  interpretations  of  the  period. 
History  442G.  Britain  in  the  20th  Century. 

The  history  of  Great  Britain  since  1900. 
History  446G.  History  of  Russia. 

The  history  of  Russia  since  the  17th  century. 
History  470G.  Twentieth  Century  America. 

Selected  topics  on  the  Nation's  history  since  1900. 
History  475G.  Special  Topics  in  History. 

Designed  for  teachers  in  special  areas  of  interest. 
History  531 .  The  American  Revolutionary  Era. 

The  background  of  the  revolution.  Continental  Congress  and  the  Confederation  at  work;  intern 

problems  and  strife;  military  and  naval  events;  foreign  relations;  the  road  to  final  independeni 

and  peace.  Even  years  only. 
History  551 .  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 

A  study  of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  period  in  American  history. 
History  595.  Independent  Study,  (by  arrangement) 


Mathematics,  Psychology— 27 


ATHEMATICS 

ith  531 .  Topics  in  Modern  Math  for  Elementary  Teachers. 

^  study  from  a  theoretical  viewpoint  of  some  topics  in  mathematics  that  are  taught  in  elementary 

school.  The  course  will  begin  with  a  study  of  logic  and  include  topics  selected  from  sets; 

arithmetical  operations  on  the  whole  numbers,  the  integers,  rational  numbers  and  real  numbers; 

lumeration  systems;  some  elementary  number  theory;  measurement;  other  topics  in  informal 

jeometry.  This  course  is  the  required  course  for  a  graduate  student  wishing  endorsement  of  his 

ligh  school  certificate.  Credit  will  not  be  granted  for  this  course  to  a  student  who  has  completed 

aoth  Math  203  and  204. 

ith  532.  Modern  Math  Laboratory. 

\n  active  involvement  in  laboratory  experiments  with  multibase  blocks,  sets,  Cuisenaire  rods, 

jeoboards,  etc.;  development  of  skills  in  the  production  and  use  of  place  value  charts,  math 

salance,  fraction  bars,  games,  etc.;  creation  of  a  mathematics  learning  center  for  the  classroom 

along  with  the  appropriate  activity  cards  for  each  module.  Prerequisite:  Math  531,  or  Math  203 

204. 

ath  595.  Independent  Study. 


5YCHOLOGY 

ychology  402G.  Counseling  Theories  and  Techniques. 

Basic  theories,  types,  and  techniques  of  counseling.  Practice  in  individual  and  group  techniques  of 

nterviewing. 

ychology  41 1G.  Educational  Psychology. 

Basic  concepts  related  to  mental  development,  appraisal  and  diagnosis,  and  learning  theory 

applicable  to  educational  practices. 

ychology  430G.  Social  Psychology. 

k/lajor  emphasis  is  on  problems  involved  in  human  relations.  Designed  to  help  the  individual  to 

jnderstand  and  adjust  to  group  thought  and  action.  Attention  is  given  to  recent  psychological  and 

sociological  research  in  human  relations. 

ychology  431G.  Mental  Hygiene. 

:actors  determining  the  development  of  personality,  principles  of  mental  health,  and  problems 

nvolved  in  the  dynamics  of  human  adjustment. 

ychology  452G.  Abnormal  Psychology. 

Cental  disorder,  changing  concepts  of  normality,  the  more  common  forms  of  mental  disorders, 

heir  psychological   interpretation,   principles  of  effective  mental  hygiene,  and  contemporary 

approaches  to  psychotherapy. 

ychology  460G.  Theories  of  Personality. 

vlature  of  personality  structure  and  dynamics.  Classical  psychoanalysis,  social  psychological,  and 

stimulus-response  theories  included. 

ychology  461G.  History  and  Systems  of  Psychology. 

Origins  of  psychological  thought  within  science  and  philosophy,  tracing  the  development  of 

systems  and  theories  with  German,  British,  and  American  psychology. 

ychology  470G.  Theories  of  Learning. 

Basic  fundamentals  of  learning  theory  as  formulated  by  such  theorists  as  Thorndike,  Pavlov, 

juthrie,  Skinner,  and  Hull.  Attention  is  given  to  the  empirical  support  of  various  theories. 

ychology  525.  Psychology  of  Reading. 

rheory  and  applications  of  learning  principles  as  applied  tothe  reading  processes.  Major  emphasis 

elates  to  respondent,  operant,  and  perceptual  learning  paradigms. 

ychology  595.  Independent  Study. 

ychology  600.  Advanced  Human  Growth  and  Development. 

Dsychological  development  from  birth  to  maturity.  Emphasis  upon  the  principal  concepts  and 

Droblems  in  the  development  of  the  individual. 

ychology  640.  Group  Processes. 

I  study  of  theory  and  practice  in  group  dynamics.  The  process  and  implications  of  group  processes, 

group  counseling,  and  the  human  potential  orientation  are  explored 


28— Sociology,  Special  Education 


SOCIOLOGY 


Sociology  421G.  Rural  and  Urban  Sociology. 

Comparative  and  interrelated  study  of  urban  and  rural  life  considering  the  physical,  institutior 
social,  and  economic  factors  of  modern  life  in  cities  and  in  the  countryside. 

Sociology  422G.  Social  Institutions  in  Appalachia. 
A  theoretical  and  empirical  analysis  of  the  cultural  and  social  characteristics  of  the  Appalachi 
Region  from  an  institutional  point  of  view. 

Sociology  441G.  Cultural  anthropology. 
Principles  and  methods  of  anthropology  applied  to  modern  and  primitive  societies.  A  cross-cultu 
survey  and  analysis  of  social  institutions,  religion,  art,  beliefs,  values,  and  languages  of  peopk 
industrial  and  non-industrial  societies.  A  critical  analysis  of  leading  theoretical  ideas  in  thefie 

Sociology  460G.  Sociological  Theory. 
The  majortheories  which  haveproved  useful  in  investigating  the  nature  of  society  are  examined 
cultural  products,  ideologies,  and  scientific  models.  Special  attention  isgiventomajorfiguressi 
as  Comte,  Durkheim,  Weber,  Merton,  C.  Wright  Mills,  White,  and  Sorokin  in  the  emergence  a 
convergence  of  their  theoretical  development.  Lecture  and  discussion  in  a  seminar  setting. 

Sociology  461G.  Criminology. 
A  theoretical  and  empirical  approach  to  crime  and  delinquency.  A  general  survey  of  juven 
delinquency,  corrective  institutions,  and  crime  prevention  programs. 

Sociology  511.  Educational  Sociology. 
Analysis  of  educational  institutions  in  terms  of  the  interaction  of  individuals  and  grou| 
educational  processes,  school  and  community  relations,  and  the  function  of  the  educator  as 
agent  of  socialization. 

Sociology  595.  Independent  Study. 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Special  Education  463G.  Speech  and  Language  Disorders. 

Theoretical  approaches  to  language  and  speech  development.  Etiology  of  speech  and  langua 

disorders,  therapeutic  methods. 
Special  Education  465G.  Principles  of  Behavior  Management. 

Theoretical  framework  and  application  of  classroom  techniques,  using  alternative  methods 

classroom  management. 
Special  Education  470G.  Educational  Assessment  of  Children  with  Learning  and  Behavi 

Disorders. 

Administration  and  interpretation  of  diagnostic  instruments;  construction  of  informal  teacr 

assessment  tools;  assessment  of  learning  and  behavior  traits  of  L/BD  children. 
Special   Education   471 G.    Prescriptive  Teaching   of  Children  with   Learning   and   Behavi 

Disorders. 

The  designing,    implementation   and   evaluation   of  individualized  programs  based  upon  t 

educationally  relevant  characteristics  of  L/BD  children. 
Special  Education  565.  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children. 

Survey  course  of  children  with  special  educational  needs.  The  nature,  cause  and  intervention 

exceptionality. 
Special  Education  566.  Counseling  Parents  of  Children  with  Learning  and  Behavior  Disordei 

Counseling  theories  and  techniques  of  specific  value  for  working  with  parents  of  handicapp 

children;  practicum  experiences. 
Special  Education  590.  Practicum:  Children  with  Learning  and  Behavior  Disorders. 

Supervised  field  experiences,  designed  according  to  individual  student  needs. 


College  Personnel— 29 


COLLEGE  PERSONNEL 
Graduate  School  Administration 

ilon  A.  Miller,  L.L.D President 

Varren  Robbins,  Ed.D Director  of  Graduate  Studies 

Dean  of  the  Faculty 

in  McCullen,  M.A Assistant  Dean 

/in  LeM aster,  M.A Registrar 

Graduate  Council 

Varren  Robbins Director  of  Graduate  Studies 

>ert  D .  Carey Executive  Vice-President 

n  E.  G reen Chairman,  Division  of  Humanities 

lur  H .  H af ner Head,  Department  of  Education 

ith  J ennings Chairperson,  Division  of  Social  Sciences 

ices  Patridge Chairperson,  Division  of  Applied  Sciences 

colm  R  ainey Associate  Professor  of  Education 

lert  J .  Sim pson Chairman,  Division  of  Natural  Sciences 

ight  C.  Stewart Dean  of  Undergraduate  Academic  Affairs 

ter  G .  Woody Associate  Professor  of  English 


Graduate  Faculty 


ies  H.  Barton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Environmental  Studies 
A.,  University  of  Northern  Colorado 
/is  D.  Carter,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Science 
A.,  George  Peabody  College 
iert  D.  Carey,  Professor  of  Education 
T.D.,  Stanford  University 
M.  Finkel,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
I.D.,  Indiana  University 
iur  H.  Hafner,  Professor  of  Education 
d.D.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
ry  Gemma  Harlow,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
d.S.,  George  Peabody  College 
ith  Jennings,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
4.D.,  University  of  Kentucky 
ry  D.  Klein,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
i.D.,  University  of  Kentucky 
il  K.  Mays,  Professor  of  Psychology 
d.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 

I  S.  Moore,  Professor  of  Health,  P.E.,  and  Recreation 
d.D.,  University  of  Alabama 
bara  N  orris.  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
h.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

rices  L.  Patridge,  Associate  Professor  of  Health,  P.E.,  and  Recreation 
I.A.,  George  Peabody  College 
colm  R  ainey.  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
d.D.,  Columbia  University 
/Varren  Robbins,  Professor  of  Education 
d.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 
/ne  Saunders,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
I.Div.,  Vanderbilt  University;  Doctoral  candidate,  Drew  University 
>ert  J.  Simpson,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
h.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 


30— Personnel 


Karla  Kay  Smith,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
MA  and  Supervision  Certificate,  Eastern  Kentucky  University 

Dwight  C.  Stewart,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 

Lester  G.  Woody,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 


Adjunct  Graduate  Faculty 


EDUCATION 

John  H.  Boyd 
John  Clifton 
Robert  L.  Gatton 
Donald  Hayes 
David  Peterson 
Marshall  Rasnake 
James  Stamper 
Dan  C.  Wilder 


Ed.  D.,  University  of  Kentucky 

MA  and  Doctoral  Candidate,  University  of  Tennessee 

Ed.D.,  University  of  Florida 

Ed.D.,  University  of  Indiana 

Ed.D.,  East  Tennessee  State  University 

Ed.D.,  Memphis  State  University 

Ed.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 

Ed.D.,  East  Tennessee  State  University 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Thomas  Huckleberry 
John  Yatros 


M.A.,  Morehead  State  University 
Ed.D.,  Indiana  University 
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Barbourville,  Kentucky 

APPLICATION  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDY 

Degree/Certification  seeking  students: 

This  application,  a  copy  of  the  teaching  certificate  and  the  $1  5  admissionfee  should  be  mailed  to  tl 
Office  of  Graduate  Affairs,  Union  College  at  least  7  days  prior  to  beginning  of  the  session  in  whii 
entrance  is  proposed.  Two  official  transcripts  of  the  applicant's  complete  academic  record  must  I 
sent  directly  to  the  Graduate  School  from  the  institution  where  the  degree  was  received,  orgradua 
work  was  completed.  STUDENTS  SHOULD  NOT  MAIL  TRANSCRIPTS  WITH  APPLICATIOI 
Applicants  holding  the  baccalaureate  degree  or  a  Master's  degree  from  Union  College  need  n 
submit  these  transcripts. 

Transient  students: 

This  application  and  the  $1  5  admission  fee  should  be  mailed  to  the  Graduate  Office.  Students  mc 
have  either  a  letter  of  good  standing  sent  from  the  institution  they  are  transferring  work  to  OR  ha\ 
two  official  transcripts  of  the  undergraduate  work  sent  to  the  Graduate  School. 

APPLICATION  TO  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  DOES  NOT  AUTOMATICALLY  ADMIT  A  STUDENTT 
GRADUATE  STANDING.  The  application  will  be  processed  and  the  student  will  be  notify 
concerning  his  standing. 

(PLEASE— use  legal  name  only) 

MISS 

MR._ Date 

MRS. 

Spouse Mrs.  Maiden  Name 


Home  Address: 


Social  Security  Number. 


Home  Telephone . School  Telephone. 

Place  of  Birth Date  of  Birth_ 

Place  of  employment 


High  School  Attended: Date  of  Graduation. 

Colleges  or  Universities  Attended: 
Undergraduate: 


Graduate: 


Undergraduate  Major: Second  Major  or  Minor: 


Do  you  plan  to  work  toward  a  degree  at  Union? What  semester?. 


Are  you  working  toward  certification?  Are  you  a  transient  student?. 


Program  of  study  you  plan  to  pursue:  [     ]  M.A.  [     ]  Ed.S.  [     ]  Rank  I  (     ) +30  (     ) +45  (     )5thYea 

Do  you  hold  a  valid  professional  teaching  certificate?   Yes No 

What  State:  Kind  of  Certificate: Certificate  No 


For  What  Grades: For  What  Subjects: 

I  certify  that  the  above  statements  are  correct  and  complete  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Signed  Date 
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TELEPHONE  COMMUNICATION 

A  campus-wide  network  of  telephones  enables  the  caller  to  reach  any  administrative  or  staff  office 
dialing  the  central  switchboard.  After  1 1  p.m.,  emergency  calls  for  students  may  be  directed  to  thi 
dormitory  counselor. 

Central  Switchboard (606)  546-4151 

Counselor,  Pfeiffer  Hall (606)  546-3421 

Counselor,  Lakeside  Hall (606)  546-4849 

Counselor,  Stevenson  Hall  (606)  546-3659 


Union  College  is  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  the 
Kentucky  State  Department  of  Education,  and  approved  by  the  University  Senate  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church. 

It  isthepolicyofUnionCollege  not  to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex,  race,  color,  handicap, 
or  national  and  ethnic  origin  in  the  admission  of  students  or  in  its  administration  of 
educational  programs,  scholarships,  loanprograms,  athleticparticipation,  or  other  school- 
administered  programs.  Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  Dr.  Robert  D.  Carey,  Affirmative 
Action  Coordinator. 
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shes  in  new  programs 

College  With  A  Mission 

ie  recognizes  its  mission  maturity    »nH    r,rQ„*:«„.    


|  College  recognizes  its  mission 

>rve   in   a   manner   which  will 

h  your  life  and  living  conditions. 

achieve    this    mission    Union 

s  traditional  liberal  arts  courses 

a    strong    program    of   career 

nee   and  emphasizes  on-the- 

aining.  We  have  a  word  for  the 

it's     called     "experiential" 

ation.     This     promotes     and 

ures   credit   for   learning  that 

place  outside  the  classroom. 

you  will   gain  a   measure  of 

•age  87  for  the  Official  Mission  Statement 
may  be  found  on  page  88. 


maturity  and  practical  experience 
which  will  distinguish  you  from 
graduates  who  wait  until  after 
graduation  for  work  experience. 

You  will  find  the  campus 
atmosphere  stimulates  intellectual 
curiosity  and  academic  competence, 
encourages  commitmenttoChristian 
ideals,  and  supports  the  development 
of  the  spiritual,  social,  and  physical 
resources  needed  to  live  creatively 
and^  wholesomely    in    a    changing 


world. 


of  Union  College.  An  official  Statement  of 


Registration  is  a  day  of  decision 


Career  Oriented  Programs 


He's  learning  on-the-job 


This  is  a  computer  age 


Under  Special  Programs,  begin 
on  page  eighteen,  you  will  fine 
many  ways  in  which  Union  will  a 
you  in  getting  the  most  out  of 
college  opportunities. 

Career    Planning,    Guidance 
Placement,  Developmental  Stui 
Experiential    Education,    and 
Learning   Credits  are  some  of 
programs  designed  to  help  you. 

You  will  find  learning  at  Unic 
not  just  confined  to  the  cam 
There  are  exciting  opportunities 
campus  with  the  Washin 
Semester,  the  Kentucky  Intern 
Programs,  nuclear  studies  at 
Ridge,  project  AHEAD  with  the 
Army,  and  the  Appalacl 
Semester. 

The  latter  program  is  particu 
appealing  to  students  of 
colleges  who  come  for  one  serm 
and  then  transfer  their  creditsba 
their  own  college.  These  stud 
testify  their  Appalachian  Semesi 
a  tremendous  experience  ofte 
profound  effect  on  their  lives,  for 
come  to  Union  to  study,  work, 
learn  about  people.  Espec 
important  has  been  their  intera< 
with  children  in  Head  Start,  but 


are  opportunities  to  serve 

many  other  experiences  in  the 
mines,  in  the  clinics  and  social 
are  agencies,  and,  not  the  least, 
ebeautiful  hollows  and  forests  of 
Appalachian  mountains  them- 
es. 


They  are  both  learning 


You  can  develop  a  green  thumb 


ion  encompasses  many  talents 


Activities  Enhance  Educatio 


Drama  is  a  fun  affair  at  Union 


The  music  department  performs  extensively 


igious  activities  fulfill  many 


Volunteers  contribute  their  time 


Many  activities  will  permit  you  to 
exercise  your  talents,  expand  your 
views,  or  just  blow  off  steam. 

There  are  social  clubs,  course- 
related  organizations,  publications 
and  religious  activities  to  give 
meaning  to  your  idle  hours. 

In  matters  of  social  policy  Union 
College  is  guided  by  the  Social  Creed 
of  the  United  Methodist  Church. 


ellence  is  rewarded 


dent  talent  finds  many  outlets 


Learning  to  Live  On  Your  Owr 


Hobbies  have  a  value 


The  college  experience  of  living 
apart  from  home  and  family  is  a 
course  not  found  in  the  curriculum.  It 
is,  however,  a  valuable  contribution 
to  learning  for  it  builds  self-reliance, 
and  the  confidence  in  oneself 
necessary  to  face  life  on  one's  own. 


Foreign  students  add  variety 


Friendships  are  formed  from  common  interests 


ly  habits  are  built  on  self-discipline 


Union  College  Is  Fun! 


Many  enjoy  the  pool 


College  can  bef  un?  You  bet  it  can. 
Union  you  will  join  a  group  of  gu 
and  gals  with  whom  you  will  bu 
life-long  friendships  based  on  mutt 
experiences  and  love  of  alma  mat 

You  will  enjoy  broadening  yc 
point  of  view  with  those  of  otr 
areas  of  this  wide  world.  And  th 
will  profit  from  knowing  you. 


The  Rec  hall  is  popular 


1 


A  balanced  education 


Needed — a  dripless  paint 


k  shared  goes  faster 


use  that  refreshes  in  the  student  center 
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Rain  is  no  deterrent 


There  Are  Athletics  For  All 


Both  men  and  women  participate  in 
a  full  program  of  intercollegiate  and 
intramural  sports  at  Union  The 
college  is  active  in  the  KIAC 
(Kentucky  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Conference)  and  the  NAIA  (National 


Association 
Athletics). 


of     Intercolleg 


The  program  includes  both  t 
and   individual    sports  for   all, 
everyone  is  urged  to  participate 
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iendly  match  is  fun 


The  fast  break  scores 


&!*&& 


>r  is  fast  gaining  in  popularity 
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1907  was  a  year  of  growth 


Starting  A  Second  Century 


Union  celebrated  its  Centennial  Year 
in  1979.  A  year-long  program  of 
activities  involved  students,  faculty, 
alumni,  trustees  and  friends. 
Union  College  was  founded  in  1879 
by  a  group  of  progressive  citizens  of 
Barbourville  who  formed  a  stock 
company  and  secured  the  main  part 
of  the  present  campus.  In  1880  the 
first  building  was  formally  opened  on 
the  site  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Classroom  Building. 

The  college  was  purchased  by  the 
Kentucky  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1 886, 
and  Daniel  Stevenson  was  made 
President  of  the  reorganized 
institution.  A  major  bequest  from 
Mrs.     Fanny    Speed     led    to    the 


construction  of  Speed  H 
Stevenson  Hall,  and  the  Classrc 
Building. 

The     college     department 
discontinued  in  1908  and  for 
years  the  institution  was  maintai 
as  a  Junior  College,  an  academy, 
an  elementary  school.  It  becarr 
bona    fide    college    again    in 
Presidency  of  Ezra  T.  Franklin,  i 
inaugurated     a     program 
development     during    which 
Memorial  Gymnasium  and  a  h 
for  the  President  were  built.  In  1 
the  College  was  accredited  by 
University  of  Kentucky  as  a  four- 
college  of  A  grade. 

President     John     0.     G 
emphasized  the  improvement  o\ 


iculum  and  the  building  of  a 
ng  faculty.  In  1931  Union  was 

edited  by  the  University  Senate 
he  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 

in  1932  full  accreditation  was 
ized  when  it  was  made  a  member 
the  Southern  Association  of 
eges  and  Schools.  The  Board  of 
ents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
ew  York  placed  Union  College  on 
iccredited  list  in  1937. 

Conway  Boatman's  twenty-one 
s  of  leadership,  the  college 
eved  marked  progress  in  both  its 

ational  and  plant  improvement 
rams.  Seven  new  buildings  were 
pletedand  others  were  enlarged, 
curriculum  was  expanded, 
)wment  funds  were  increased, 
a  markedly  improved  program  of 
Ity  salaries  and  benefits  was 
>ted. 

ahlonA.  Miller  was  elect  edtothe 
idency  in  1 959.  In  1 960a  Master 
'ts  in  Education  degree  program 
introduced  and  plant  expansion 
nued  with  the  development  of 
;ge  Park,  a  faculty  residential 
followed  by  the  construction  of 

ee-shaded  campus  with  US25E  at  top  right 
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SPEED  HALL,  the  oldest  building  standing  on 
the  Campus. 

additional  student  housing,  a 
physical  education  building  and  a 
student  center.  The  latest  addition,  a 
science  center,  was  completed  in 
1973. 

The  college  has  always  accepted  a 
special  mission  to  Appalachia,  a 
thrust  that  is  now  being 
strengthened  with  unique  academic 
programs  based  on  regional 
characteristics,  expanded  student 
financial  aid,  student  community 
service  projects,  and  new  career- 
oriented  curricula. 
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An  Invitation  To  Excellence 


The  doors  of  Union  College  are  open 
to  all  who  aspire  to  a  more  fulfilling 
life,  without  regard  to  race,  color,  sex, 
handicap,  national  or  ethnic  origin. 

Affiliated  with  The  United 
Methodist  Church,  Union  is  a 
nonsectarian,     co-educational 


institution     with     four 
undergraduate     courses    plus 
graduate  program. 

There  is  an  open  invitation  t< 
prospective  students  to  arranc 
visit  to  the  campus  by  calling 
admissions  office  (606/546-41  £ 


President  Miller  inspects  formal  moonwear 


SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 
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SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 


While  retaining  many  traditional  values 
in  liberal  arts  and  pre-professional 
programs,  Union  College  also  strives  to 
be  unique  and  innovative  in  its  approach 
to  collegiate  education.  These  special 
programs  offer  non-traditional 
approaches  to  the  earning  of  credit, 
avenues  of  tailoring  the  student's 
education  to  his  or  her  particular  needs 
and  interests,  and  experiences  and 
training  in  areas  not  ordinarily  found  in 
the  small  college. 

Advanced  Placement 

Students  at  Union  College  who  have  had 
superior  preparation  in  certain  curricular 
areas  have  regularly  been  placed  in  advanced 
course  sections.  In  certain  cases  credit  will  be 
given  by  an  examination  administered  by  the 
Head  of  the  Department.  The  college  will  also 
grant  academic  credit  to  those  incoming 
freshmen  who  have  successfully  participated 
in  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
Interested  students  should  consult  the 
publication  "Advanced  Placement  Program" 
of  the  College  Board  Advanced  Placement 
Examinations,  Box  592,  Princeton,  N.J.,  and 
their  High  School  Guidance  Counselors. 
Further  information  on  the  program  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Registrar  or  the  Director  of 
Admissions. 


Advanced  Placement 
for  Veterans 

Academic  credit  is  granted  to  veterans  for 
advanced  placement,  in  accordance  with  the 
American  Council  on  Education.  Up  to  60 
semester  hours  may  be  granted,  on  a 
combined  basis,  from  College  Level 
Examination  Program  (CLEP)  tests,  courses 
approved  by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Institute, 
credit  from  service  schools,  and 
correspondence  and  extension  courses. 
Veterans  with  over  one  year  of  active  duty  are 
automatically  awarded  eight  semester  hours 
of  elective  credit  toward  graduation. 


Project  AHEAD 

Union  College  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States  Army  to  participate  in 
Project  AHEAD.  Under  this  project,  qualified 
young  men  and  women  may  enroll  in  Union  at 
the  same  time  they  enlist  in  the  Army,  with  the 


Army  paying  75%  tuition  assistance  for  col 
credits  earned  while  on  active  duty. 

A  Career  Planner  will  be  assigned  to 
counseling  to  the  soldier/ student  an( 
maintain  contact  with  him  while  he  is  ser 
in  the  Army.  The  Career  Planner  advises 
soldier  of  the  educational  opportun 
available  at  the  installation  where  h 
stationed  and  advises  him  concerning  tl 
courses  that  will  apply  to  his  curricului 
Union  College.  Oncethe  soldier  returnsto 
time  college  life  he  is  entitled  to  up  t< 
months  of  educational  benefits  througr 
Veterans  Administration  to  complete 
education. 

Union  College  accepts  up  to  thirty  sem< 
of  CLEP  credits,  provides  eight  semester  h 
of  credit  for  military  service,  and  av\ 
additional  credit  for  approved  military  tra 
courses. 

For  more  information  on  Project  AH 
contact  your  nearest  Army  representati 
the  Coordinator  of  Career  Planning  at  L 
College. 

May  Interim  Term 

During  the  May  Interim  term,  special  pre 
and  courses  are  offered,  both  on  an 
campus.  Students  may  select  from  cf 
work-study  arrangements,  foreign 
projects,  regular  courses,  and  indepe 
study  projects.  A  student  concentrates  o 
course  during  this  interim  term.  The 
Interim  is  intended  to  provide  students 
unusual  and  challenging  opportuniti 
broaden  and  further  their  education. 

College  for  High  School 
Students 

Superior     high     school     stud( 

recommended  by  their  principals 
perm  itted  to  take  certain  college  courses 
summer  sessions  between  their  junic 
senior  years  in  high  school.  Selected  sti 
may  also  take  certain  college  courses  < 
their  senior  year  in  high  school.  Credit  e 
in  these  courses w  ill  be  officially  recorde 
the  student  has  been  regularly  admit 
Union  College  following  his  graduatior 
high  school.  Special  tuition  rates  are  av< 
to  such  students  at  50%  of  the  estab 
summer  rate. 

Oak  Ridge  Programs 

Union  College  is  a  participant  in  th 

Ridge  Associated  Universities  Progr 
consotrium  of  universities  and  college 
consortium    performs    many   function 


ire  is  one  of  special  academic  significance 
ich  provides  unusual  opportunities  for 
ion  College  students. 

Since  1968,  a  series  of  special  honors 
ninars  has  beenconductedattheOakRidge 
nn.)  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies  for  selected 
ijors  in  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics  and 
;ial  sciences.  These  students,  under  the 
ection  of  the  Oak  Ridge  Institute's 
Sessional  staff,  conduct  experiments  with 
scialized  equipment  in  the  realm  of  nuclear 
idies.  Arrangements  are  planned  that  will 
wide  summer  employment  at  the  Institute 
research  assistants  for  qualified  students  of 
i  member  colleges. 


Washington  Semester 

rider  an  agreement  with  the  American 
tiversity  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Union  College 
irticipates  in  the  Washington  Semester 
ogram.  Students  selected  to  study  under  this 
ogram  spend  a  full  semester  of  their  junior  or 
jnior  year  in  Washington  and  are  enrolled  at 
eAmerican  University.  This  program  affords 
udents  an  opportunity  to  continue  their 
allege  education  while  observing  the 
aeration  of  government  and  international 
jencies  in  the  nation's  capital.  Detailed 
formation  on  the  program  may  be  obtained 
om  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  History 
nd  Political  Science.  (See  the  financial  aid 
jction  for  the  special  Robsion  Political 
cience  Scholarship.) 


ppaSachian  Regional 
tudies 

eflecting  the  college's  primary  mission  of 

lproving  the  quality  of  life  of  the  Appalachian 
eople,  Union  is  developing  a  multi-faceted 
ppalachian  Regional  Studies  Program.  One 
r  more  components  of  the  program  should  be 
f  interest  to  all  students.  The  program  seeks 
)  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  people, 
ulture,  and  socio-economic  conditions  of  the 
lountain  area;  to  provide  opportunities  for 
irect  service,  research  and  personal 
xperience  in  the  region;  to  provide  the  skills 
nd  critical  understanding  needed  to  work  in 
lis  age;  and  to  help  the  student  develop 
nderstanding  of  himself  and  others. 
The  Program  at  present  consists  of  the 
ppalachian  Semester,  Environmental 
tudies,  and  ALCOR,  each  outlined  in  detail 
elow,  and  of  various  academic  courses, 
lentified  in  appropriate  departmental  and 
ivision  course  listings.  The  student  will  find 
ere  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  the 
istory,    politics,    music,    natural    resources, 


economics,  and  other  aspects  of  the  society, 
which  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  no  matter 
where  he  or  she  may  live  later. 


Appalachian  Semester 

The  Appalachian  Semester,  which  is 
operated  twice  yearly  during  the  fall  and  spring 
terms,  is  a  unique  interdisciplinary  academic 
program  in  which  mature  second  semester 
sophomore,  junior  and  senior  students  from 
Union  College  and  other  institutions 
throughout  the  United  States  devote  their  full 
time  to  studying  the  Appalachian  region  —  its 
strengths,  problems  and  challenges.  Students 
earn  a  total  of  fifteen  semester  hours  of 
academic  credit.  Nine  hours  of  credit  are 
offered  in  sociology  at  the  upper  division  level, 
and  six  hours  are  offered  at  either  the  lower  or 
upper  division  level  for  field  work  in  a  variety  of 
disciplines.  Field  work  may  be  either 
experiential  learning  of  a  regional  nature  in  a 
local  service  agency  or  other  institutional 
setting,  or  it  may  be  directed  study  in  the  region 
at  large.  The  program  is  designed  to  combine 
interdisciplinary  classroom  experiences  and 
on-the-scene  community  experiences  into  a 
"living-learning"  situation  where  total 
involvement  of  students  and  faculty  may  take 
place. 

Opportunities  are  provided  to  discuss  with 
local  and  regional  leaders  assets  and  problems 
of  the  region,  and  field  trips  are  coordinated 
with  seminar  discussions  in  order  to  involve 
participants  on  the  spot  with  current  regional 
issues.  Following  an  orientation  of 
approximately  four  weeks,  students  travel  into 
the  area  and  learn  through  independent  study 
or  work  in  a  variety  of  private  and  public  service 
settings. 

Course  descriptions  are  included  in  the 
curriculum  section  of  this  catalog.  Detailed 
information  and  application  forms  arr 
available  from  the  Director,  Appalachian 
Semester,  Union  College. 


Environmental  Studies 


Union  College  conducts  a  variety  of 
environmental  programs  for  students, 
teachers  and  other  community  leaders 
focusing  on  the  unique  challenges  of  the 
Appalachian  region  as  well  as  questions  of 
current  national  and  global  concern.  The 
undergraduate  program  is  supported  by  an 
Environmental  Studies  minor,  while  the 
Appalachian  environmental  workshop  offers  a 
unique  field  work  opportunity  for  teachers  and 
others  interested  in  environmental  education. 
Both  levels  are  complemented  by  Union's 
association  with  the  Oak  Ridge  Associated 
Universities. 


Career  Planning,  Academi 
Advising,  and 

Placement  Services 


Upon  admission  to  Union  College,  a  stud 
will  begin  a  process  whereby  career  plann 
and  faculty  advisors  assist  students 
articulate  their  career  goals,  to  se 
academic  courses  of  study  appropriate  to  th( 
goals,  and  to  achieve  suitable  placement  up 
completion  of  their  studies.  A  student  shoi 
therefore  be  insured  of  a  smooth  transiti 
from  high  school  to  the  academic  environmi 
of  Union  College  with  the  appropriate  servic 
available  throughout  the  student's  tenure  a 
beyond. 


Appalachian  Leadership 
and  Community  Out 
Reach,  Inc.  (ALCOR) 

ALCOR,  Inc.  is  a  people-to-people  program 
designed  to  link  health,  social  and  educational 
services  to  people  in  isolated  rural  areas  of 
Southeastern  Kentucky.  The  program 
objectives  are  to:  open  doors  of  thought  and 
experience  to  all  involved;  encourage 
participation  and  communication;  develop 
indigenous  leaders  in  isolated  rural  regions; 
provide  a  bridge  between  consumer  and 
professional  agencies;  develop  positive  health 
and  nutrition  habits;  offer  alternatives  to 
continued  migration  to  urban  centers;  enable 
local  students  to  serve  their  communities  and 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  their  college 
education. 

The  focal  points  for  achieving  these 
objectives  in  communities  are:  recreation, 
education,  health,  nutrition  and  community 
development.  These  activities  are  carried  out 
by  thirty  students  in  a  ten-week  summer 
program.  Students  spend  forty  hours  a  week  in 
direct  services  to  community  residents.  The 
ALCOR  experience  provides  students  the 
opportunity  to  supplement  class-room 
learning  with  meaningful  field  work  while 
earning  financial  resources  to  continue  their 
education.  Three  to  six  hours  of  experiential 
education  credit  is  available  to  students  on  an 
optional  basis  through  the  Office  of 
Experiential  Education.  For  application 
information  contact  the  ALCOR  Campus 
Director. 


College-Level 
Examination 
Program  (CLEP) 


Union  College  is  a  regional  testing  center  f< 
the  College-Level  Examination  Prograi 
(CLEP).  The  CLEP  tests  provide  college  cred 
for  material  students  have  mastered  throug 
self-study  or  through  unaccredited  classes.  U 
to  30  semester  hours  of  credit  can  be  earned 
Union  College  by  passing  the  CLE 
examinations;  there  are  five  general  exam 
and  33  in  specific  subject  areas.  As  an  Ope 
Testing  Center,  Union  administers  exams  th 
third  Saturday  of  each  month. 

No  charge  is  made  for  the  credit  earned 
the  general  battery.  A  $25  fee  is  charged  fc 
the  recording  of  each  advanced  subje 
examination  in  lieu  of  tuition.  The  gener 
battery  must  be  taken  before  the  studer 
reaches  sophomore  status. 


Experiential  Education 

Certain  types  of  off-campus  work-learninc 
activities  are  an  integral  part  of  various 
curricula  at  Union  College.  These  include 
cooperative  education,  field  work  with  social 
and  governmental  agencies,  and  independent 
research.  These  activities  are  all  exercised 
under  faculty  control  and  supervision  during 
the  regular  school  term  and  are  evaluated  in 
terms  of  credit  toward  degree  requirements. 
These  programs  are  open  to  Union  College 
students  with  sophomore  or  higher  rank  who 
are  not  on  probation. 

Arrangements  for  off-campus  work- 
learning  experiences  must  be  initiated  by  the 
student  with  the  Office  of  Experiential 
Education. 


Jnion  College's  Experiential  Education 
)gram  is  approved  for  the  training  of 
terans  and  other  eligible  persons  under  the 
wision  of  Title  38,  chapters  34,  35,  and  36, 
Code. 


dividualized  Major 


udents  may  elect  to  develop  an 
lividualized  major  not  listed  in  the  catalog, 
gular  general  education  requirements  must 
met  and  the  planned  program  is  developed 
■  a  specific  reason  or  goal  of  the  student.  The 
ogram  cannot  be  used  for  a  waiver  of 
escribed  courses  in  existing  major  fields. 
The  major  must  be  arranged  at  least  one 
ar  prior  to  graduation  from  Union  College 
id  be  approved  by  the  appropriate  Division 
lairman,  the  Dean  of  Undergraduate 
ademic  Affairs,  and  the  Academic  Policy 
jmmittee. 

entucky 

iternship  Programs 

nion  College  nominates  outstanding 
jniors  and  Seniors  as  candidates  for  the 
jntucky  Administrative  Internship  Program 
id  the  Kentucky  Legislative  Internship 
ogram.  Both  programs  select  interns  on  the 
asis  of  competitive  interviews  with  all 
entucky  colleges  nominating.  Those  selected 
ork  in  a  state  agency  for  seven  months 
aining  six  to  nine  hours  credit  for  their 
roject,  obtain  nine  credits  for  classes  taught 
/  state  administrators,  and  earn  $436  per 
lonth.  The  program  is  open  to  all  majors  and 
nion  students  have  been  able  tocomplement 
leir  formal  campus  coursework  with 
jwarding  experiences  working  for  state 
gencies  in  a  variety  of  interesting  areas. 


Graduate  Program 
i  Education 

nion  College  offers  a  unique  graduate 
rogram  designed  for  in-service  teachers  in 
ie  public  schools.  The  college  grants  the  5th 
ear  certificate  for  Kentucky  teachers,  the 
1A.  degree  in  Education  in  elementary 
ducation,  general  secondary  education, 
ealth,  kindergarten  education,  English  social 
tudies,  natural  science,  and  a  reading 
pecialists  program.  Post-masters  work 
jading  to  certification  as  an  elementary  or 
econdary  school  principal  is  available.  Work 
sading  to  the  Ed.S.  degree  was  authorized  in 
976.  Many  courses  are  offered  off -campus. 

Qualified  holders  of  the  Bachelor's  degree 
ihould     contact     the     Dean     of    Graduate 


Academic  Affairs  for  brochures,  catalogs,  and 
information  about  the  graduate  program. 

Unique  Majors 
and  Minors 

To  meet  the  special  needs  of  students  who 
desire  a  non-traditional  major  or  minor, 
several  special  programs  have  been  devised. 
The  Associate  of  Applied  Science  in  Education 
was  designed  to  serve  uncertified  teachers  in 
social  service  programs  and  for  Teacher  Aids; 
the  Christian  Education  major  is  designed  to 
prepare  unordained  church  workers  such  as 
Youth  Education  Directors;  the  School  Social 
Worker  program  leads  to  certification  of  social 
work  majors  for  public  school  application  of 
their  skills;  the  Business-Music  major  serves 
those  who  want  to  enter  the  business  field 
while  utilizing  their  skills  in  music  as  music 
store  operators  or  owners;  and  the 
Environmental  Science  minor  servesthe  broad 
spectrum  of  students  who  have  a  special 
interest  in  ecology  and  the  environment. 


Career  Ladder  Concept 

Several  of  the  Union  College  programs  are 
designed  so  that  the  student  may  interrupt  his 
education  after  two  years  of  college  to  enter 
the  world  of  work,  and  then  return,  without 
penalty,  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  at  some  later 
date.  Two  year  (Associate  Degree)  programs 
are  available  in  accounting,  computer  science, 
radiologic  technology,  office  administration, 
medical  secretarial,  vocational  education,  and 
elementary  education. 


Credit  for  Prior  Learning 

A  program  to  evaluate  and  possibly  award 
credit  for  prior  learning  experience  isavailable 
to  those  whose  non-formal  education  may  be 
of  value  in  their  quest  for  a  college  degree.  Up 
to  60  semester  hours  of  credit  may  be  awarded 
toward  a  bachelor's  degree,  and  upto30credit 
hours  may  be  awarded  toward  an  associate 
degree.  These  limits  include  credits  gained 
through  CLEP  examinations,  challenge 
examinations,  military  experience,  and  the 
portfolio  development  class. 


Developmental 
Studies  Program 


The    Developmental    Studies    Program    is 

designed  to  help  students  to  become  more 
successful  in  their  college  studies.  Through 


this  program  the  college  has  recognized  that 
each  entering  student  has  different  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  IT  IS  THE  SUM  TOTAL  OF 
THESE  STRENGTHS  AND  WEAKNESSES 
THAT  EITHER  LEADS  TO  SUCCESS  OR 
FAILURE  IN  COLLEGE  STUDY.  Some  of  the 
common  weaknesses  are  reading,  writing,  and 
math  skills,  as  well  as  personal  skills  such  as 
time  management  and  goal  setting. 

The  college  has  developed  a  mandatory 
program  for  students  who  meet  each  of  the 
following  three  criteria: 

1 .  1  5  or  below,  or  400  or  below  on  the  ACT 
and  SAT  English  and  Verbal  Scores, 
respectively. 

2.  1 5  or  below,  or  400  or  below  on  the  ACT 
and  SAT  Math  and  Quantitative  Scores. 

3.  25th  percentile  or  below  on  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Reading  Test  in  the  total  reading 
score. 


1  English  1 1 0  —  A  course  in  basic  writi 
skills  of  progressing  complex 
beginning  with  the  sentence  and  endi 
with  the  theme.  3  semester  hours 

2.  Math  100  —  This  course  includes 
review  of  the  real  number  system  ai 
topics  selected  from  the  following:  logi 
graphs,  algebraic  equations,  ratio  ai 
percent,  probability,  exponents  at 
radicals,  logarithms,  and  the  definition 
trigonometric  functions.  3  semest 
hours 

3.  General  Studies  101  —  Development 
Reading  is  designed  to  help  studen 
increase  their  reading  levels  to  moi 
effectively  handle  the  reading  loai 
required  in  college.  The  student's  readii 
level  will  be  evaluated  thoroughly 
determine  the  entry  level  of  each  studer 
3  semester  hours 


Students  are  required  to  take  the  ACT  or  SAT 
before  their  first  registration  in  college.  The 
McGraw-Hill  will  be  administered  during  the 
college's  orientation  program.  Students  who 
do  not  meet  criteria  for  entrance  into  the 
mandatory  block  may  elect  to  take  one  or  more 
of  the  courses  that  may  meet  their  individual 
needs  after  consultation  with  their  academic 
advisor. 

The  mandatory  program  includes  the 
following  four  courses,  each  carrying  3 
semester  hours  of  credit: 


General  Studies  102  —  The  Semina 
The  Successful  Student  is  designed  t 
provide  students  with  the  necessar 
support  that  understands  their  situatio 
to  be  a  developmental  process.  It  will  ai 
students  in  their  development  in  area 
such  as  goal  setting,  life/work  planning 
values  clarification,  organizational  skills 
time  management,  progress  evaluation 
knowledge  of  institutional  resources  an< 
their  use,  and  positive  attitudes  towan 
learning.  3  semester  hours 


ADMISSIONS 


ADMISSIONS 


The  policy  of  Union  College  is  to  admit 
as  regular  students  only  those  persons 
who  have  either  a  high  school  diploma 
from  an  accredited  high  school  or  a  high 
school  equivalency  certificate  based  on 
the  General  Educational  Development 
(GED)  tests.  The  college  also  seeks 
students  who  show  promise  of  being  able 
to  make  positive  contributions  to  the 
Union  College  community  as  shown  by 
letters  of  recommendation  and,  when 
possible,  personal  interviews. 

High  school  transcripts  are  carefully 
reviewed  as  part  of  the  admissions 
process.  The  transcript  should  include  at 
least  16  units: 

3  English 
2  Mathematics 
2  Social  Studies 
2  Science 
7  Electives 

Foreign  language  is 

recommended 

An  applicant  who  has  graduated  from  a 
non-accredited  high  school  must 
establish  his  ability  to  pursue  a  college 
program  before  he  can  be  recognized  as  a 
candidatefor  a  degree.  This  must  be  done 
by  completing  at  least-  twenty-four 
semester  hours  of  residence  study  with 
not  less  than  a  "C"  average. 


PROCEDURE 
FOR  ADMISSIONS 

Application  for  Admissions 

The  application  form  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Admissions  Office,  Union  College 
Barbourville,  KY  40906.  When  submitted,  this 
form  must  be  accompanied  by  a  non- 
refundable fee  of  $15.00. 
Secondary  School  Transcript 

Each  applicant  must  authorize  the  release  of 
his/her  transcript  by  signing  in  the  appropriate 

place  on  the  application  form.  The  Admissions 
Office  will  then  write  to  the  applicant's  high 
school  counselor  for  the  official  copy  of  the 
transcript. 

GED  Acceptance 

An  applicant,  not  less  than  18  years  of  age, 
may  be  admitted  on  a  high  school  eqivalency 
certficate  based  on  the  General  Education 
Development    Tests,     provided    the    scores 


earned  are  equal  to  or  above  the  minir 
recommended  for  college  entrance  by 
American  Council  on  Education. 

Entrance  Tests 

All  candidates  are  required  to  take 
Scholastic  AptitudeTest(SAT)or  the  Amer 
College  Test  (ACT)  and  are  expected  to  r 
the  results  forwarded  to  Union  College. 
Union  College  institution  number  is  599( 
the  SAT  and  1 552  for  the  ACT. 

The    application    blank    for    the    test 
bulletin  of  information  may  be  received  f 
the  secondary  school  guidance  office. 

Recommendations 

Two  recommendations  will  be  obtaine 
the  Admissions  Office  from  the  per 
named  by  the  applicant  on  the  applica 
form.  The  applicant  must  give  the  full  n« 
and  address  of  (1)  the  applicant's  counse 
teacher  or  other  officer  of  the  school  and  ( 
teacher,  pastor,  rabbi,  etc. 

Health  Certificate 

The  required  physical  examination  forr 
mailed  with  the  acceptance  letter  and  she 
be  returned  to  the  Dean  of  Students,  Ui 
College,  Barbourville,  KY  40906. 

Personal  Interview 

An  interview  is  recommended. 
Admissions  Office  at  the  College  is  openfi 
8  a.m.  until  8  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday 
from  9  a.m.  until  1  p.m.  on  Saturday  during 
academic  year.  If  distance  is  a  factor, 
interview  can  be  arranged  with  an  alumnu 
the  college  living  in  the  applicant's  area. 

Admission  of  Foreign  Students 

Foreign  students  must  complete  the  reg 
admissions  process.  In  addition,  a  $200 
admission  deposit  must  accompany 
application.  After  a  foreign  student 
accepted,  he  must  request  an  I-20  form  fr 
the  Office  of  Admissions.  Once  the  stud 
enrolls,  the  $200. 00  admission  deposit  will 
applied  toward  his  tuition. 

In  order  to  be  considered  for  admission 
foreign  student  must  score  at  the  107  level 
higher  on  the  ELS   English  Proficiency 
Achievement    Report   and/or   score   500 
higher  on  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Forei 
Language  (TOEFL). 

When  the  admission  process  is  completed 
foreign  student  is  obligated  to  stay  at  Union 
at   least  one  year.   No  official  transcript 
recommendation  will   be   released  until 
student    fulfills    the   year's   obligation.    . 
student  leaves  before  one  year,  he  must 
reported  to  the  Immigration  and  Naturalizat 
Service.  One  year  is  interpreted  as  two 
semesters,  excluding  summer  sessions. 


tl 
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student  must  pursue  a  full  course  of 
i.  Those  who  drop  to  part-time  status  must 
w  be  reported  to  the  Immigration  and 
ralization  Service.  No  visas  and/or 
aorts  will  be  renewed  until  the  student's 
unt  is  paid  in  full. 

sfer  and  Advanced  Standing 

edits  earned  from  an  accredited 
nunity  college,  junior  college,  senior 
ge,  or  university  can  be  transferred  to 
m  College,  but  sixty-seven  semester  hours 
e  maximum  amount  of  junior  college  or 
munity  college  credit  which  may  be 
ited  toward  a  degree, 
ansfer  credits  will  be  accepted  at  the  level 
e  initiating  institution.  Incase  of  an  appeal 
ipper  division  credit  when  the  course  was 
n  at  a  junior  college  or  as  lower  division 
at  a  senior  college,  a  committee 
isting  of  the  Registrar,  the  division 
rman  of  the  area  involving  the  course,  and 
appointed  faculty  member  from  that 
plinewill  review  the  content,  text,  level  of 
c,  etc.,  to  determine  if  upper  division  credit 
jld  be  granted. 

nion  College  will  record  all  grades 
jaring  on  transcripts  of  transferring 
lents  butwill  acceptfor  credit  only  courses 
sferred  from  other  institutions  for  which 
student  has  received  a  grade  of  C  or  higher. 
;  policy  applies  only  to  credits  transferred 
a  course-by-course  basis,  not  to  junior 
sge  students  who  transfer  entire  degree 
jrams.  The  student's  grade  point  average 
be  calculated  solely  on  the  basis  of  grades 
led  at  Union  College. 

cation  of  Veterans  or  Children  of 
jbled  or  Deceased  Veterans 

lere  is  open  admission  for  all  veterans  and 
jersons  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over, 
)  have  not  attended  another  institution  of 
her  education  but  who  have  been 
duated  from  an  accredited  high  school, 
he  child  of  a  disabled  or  deceased  veteran, 
ier  Public  Law  864,  should  file  an 
lication  for  program  of  Education  and 
ning  with  the  Veteran's  Administration 
ch  will  issue  a  Certificate  of  Eligibility  to 
ind  Union  College. 

/anced  Placement 

tudentswho  have  successfully  passed  one 
nore  of  the  Advanced  Placement  Tests  of 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  may 
for  advanced  placement  and  credit  when 
y  submit  their  scores  for  application.  The 
an  of  Faculty  will  decide  on  the  amount  of 
dit  to  be  granted  and  the  college  course  that 
y  be  omitted.  Scores  of  3,  4,  or  5  are 
uired  for  such  action, 
ssification  of  students 
shman  less  than  32  sem.  hours 

jhomore  32  semester  hours 

lior  64  semester  hours 

lior  96  semester  hours 


COLLEGE  EXPENSES 

The  academic  year  of  nine  months  is  divided 
into  two  semesters  and  a  May  Interim  term. 
The  rates  quoted  below  are  for  one  semester. 
The  cost  of  a  regular  session  of  nine  months 
can  be  found  by  multiplying  a  semester's 
expenses  by  two.  All  checks  should  be  made 
payable  to  Union  College. 


Undergraduate  Expenses 
(per  semester) 

Tuition  ( 1 0  to  17  semester 

hours)* $1,450.00 

Room 220.00 

Private  Room 265.00 

Board  (19-meal  week) 60000 

Full  Time  Students 

Activity  Fee** 15.00 

Total  for  Boarding 

Student* $2,285.00 

Total  for  Non-Boarding 

Student*** $1,465.00 

Part-time  tuition  for  all  registration  under 

ten  or  above  seventeen  semester  hours, 

per  semester  hour 50.00 

(Undergraduate  students  over  age  of  50  pay 
50%  of  the  established  tuition  rate.) 


Graduate  Expenses 

Graduate  Tuition,  per  semester 

hour 50.00 

Activity  ID  card  (required  for  boarding 

graduate  students) 15.00 


Summer  Session  Expenses 

Tuition,  Undergraduate,  per 

sem  ester  hour 50. 00 

Graduate,  per  semester 

hour 50.00 

Tuition,  High  School  Special, 

per  semester  hour 25.00 


•Vacation  periods  are  not  included  in  the  quotation 
Dormitories  are  closed  during  intermissions  and  Christmas 
holidays.  The  college  reserves  the  right  to  entertain  delegates 
to  conventions  and  other  related  groups  in  the  residence  halls 
during  vacation  periods  Students  will  be  notified  in  advance  of 
such  contemplated  occasions  and  assurance  given  regarding 
the  safe-guarding  of  their  personal  property  during  such 
occupancy.  Due  to  uncertainties  in  the  price  of  food  the 
College  charges  for  Board  may,  if  necessary,  be  changed  at  any 
time  without  notice. 
"For  Student  Activities 

***S1000  of  this  amount  each  semester,  is  designated  for 
Student  Center  Construction,  as  voted  by  studentsDecember 
10,  1962.  S  1.00  is  collected  for  Student  Senate  dues,  $1  00 
for  class  dues,  and  $1  50  for  the  ID  card. 
Note:  Students  in  special  programs  which  require  them  to  be 
off  campus  regularly  at  meal  time  may  make  special 
arrangements  for  board  through  the  vice-president  for 
Academic  Affairs 


Room,  each  term  (double 

occupancy) 60.00 

Private  Room,  each  term 80.00 

Board — (21  meal  week)  each 

term  ( 5  w eeks) 200. 00 

Board  (Monday  breakfast  through  Friday 

lunch  (14-meal  week)  each  term  ....  180.00 

May  Term: 

Room 30.00 

Board 90.00 

The  May  Term  may  be  considered  a  part  of 
the  spring  semester  for  tuition  purposes  at  the 
student's  option — i.e.,  the  student  may  restrict 
his  spring  load  to  a  maximum  of  1 4  hours  and 
pay  no  tuition  for  the  May  Term.  This  option  is 
available  only  to  full -time  students.  The  spring 
load  will  be  determined  by  the  number  of  hours 
carried  as  of  February  9,  1981. 

The  charges  for  individual  meals  in  the 
Dining  Hall  are  as  follows:  Breakfast  $1.65, 
Lunch  $2.75,  Dinner  (including  Sunday) 
$3.60. 

Other  Expenses  (Optional) 

The  fees  listed  below  are  not  a  part  of  the 
traditional  tuition  and  board  and  room  charges. 

Appl ication  Fee $  1  5.00 

Audit  Fee,  per  semester 

hour 15.00 

Late  registration  fee* 1  5.00 

CLEP — Advanced  Tests  only 

(per  test) 25.00 

College  Court  Rental,  per  month  (all  utilities 

furnished) 90.00 

Examination:  late  examination 

fee 1.00 

late  final  examination  fee 5.00 

credit  by  examination  (per  course).... 25. 00 
Foreign  Student-Admission 

Deposit 200.00 

Graduate  Activity  Fee  (required  for  boarding 

graduate  students) 1  5.00 

Graduate  Admission  Fee 1  5.00 

Graduation  fee  for  Assoc.  Degree 

or  Diploma 20.00 

Graduation  fee  for  Bachelor's 

degree 25.00 

Graduation  fee  for  Master's  and 

Ed.S.  degrees 30.00 

Graduation  in  absentia  fee 25.00 

Music:  Preparatory  Department:  Piano, 

Strings,  Wind  Instruments 

one  half-hour  lesson,  weekly, 
per  semester 100.00 

one-hour  lesson,  weekly, 

per  semester 1  25.00 

Music  lessons:  part-timeand  special  students, 

per  semester 

Transcript — after  first  copy  (one  week's 

notice  required) 2.00 

Student  Teaching  Fee 50.00 

*Late  registration  fee  can  be  waived  by  the 
Registrar  for  sufficient  reason  if  permission  is 
requested  in  advance. 


Terms  of  Payment 

Full  semester's  charges,  room,  be 
tuition,  and  fees,  must  be  paid  no  later  1 
registration  date.  Should  the  student  hav 
approved  loan,  scholarship,  works 
workstudy  grant,  or  other  form  of  finar 
assistance,  such  amount  will  be  deductedf 
the  total  charges  with  the  then  net  amc 
payable  at  the  time  of  registration.  The  01 
of  Business  Affairs  can  make  no  exceptio 
this  regulation.  The  college  also  reserves 
right  to  hold  a  student's  transcript  or  ol 
academic  records  until  allfinancial  obligati 
to  the  school  have  been  satisfied. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  reserves  the  rigf 
adjust  charges  at  any  time,  but  would  dc 
only  under  conditions  of  extreme  necessit 

Refund  Information 

Since  faculty  contracts  and  ot 
commitments  are  made  by  the  college  for 
entire  year  in  advance,  the  following  refi 
schedule  has  been  established  in  order 
the  college  and  the  student  may  share  thel 
equitably  when  it  is  necessary  for  a  studen 
withdraw  or  make  a  change  in  his  prograr 

1.  There  will  be  no  refund  given  for  ro 
rent  unless  the  decision  to  withdraw 
made  by  the  day  of  registration.  This  i 
applies  to  all  withdrawals  includ 
students  dismissed  from  college. 

2.  Board  will  be  refunded  in  full  amoi 
unused  to  the  date  of  withdrawal.  A: 
week  is  charged  for  any  fraction  ol 
week. 

3.  Tuition  will  be  refunded  on  the  followi 
basis: 

REGULAR  TERM— Twenty  percent 
the  total  for  tuition  will  be  charged 
each  of  the  first  five  weeks.  No  refur 
will  be  made  on  tuition  after  the  fif 
week.  Any  part  of  a  week  will  be  treat 
as  a  full  week.  Refund  is  based  on  tuitii 
charges,  less  $10  student  cent 
allocation,  $1  class  dues,  and  $1  stude 
senate  fee. 

SUMMER  TERM— Fifty  percent  of  tot 
tuition  will  be  charged  the  first  week  ar 
fifty  percent  the  second  week.  No  ref  un< 
following  the  second  week.  Any  part  of 
week  will  be  treated  as  a  full  week. 

4.  Any  registrant  who  has  complex 
registration  and  who  has  fa  iled  to  atter 
a  single  class  may  have  his  accou 
credited  for  the  money  paid,  this  to  app 
for  use  on  future  registration  within 
twelve-month  period. 

5.  Room     Reservation     Deposits— Th 

deposit  will  be  refunded  if  the  request 
made  in  writing  not  later  than  August 
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for  the  Fall  Semester  or  thirty  days  before 
the  opening  of  any  other  semester  for 
which  the  contract  is  first  effective. 
Students,  once  enrolled,  must  submit  a 
written  request  with  the  Office  of  Student 
Affairs  at  least  30  days  before  the  end  of 
the  term  for  cancellation  of  the  contract. 
Thisdeposit  will  berefunded  upon  receipt 
of  written  authorization  by  the  Dean  of 
Students  indicating  the  depositor  is  no 
longer  enrolled  as  a   student  at  Union 


College  and  that  he  has  left  dormitory 
rooms  and  equipment  undamaged  and 
does  not  owe  other  bills. 

7.  Questions  regarding  refunds  may  be 
addressed  to  the  Business  Manager  or 
appealed  to  the  Executive  Vice  President. 

A  student  is  considered  to  be  enrolled  until 
he  formally  notifies  the  Office  of  the  Registrar 
of  his  withdrawal  and  all  refunds  will  be  based 
on  the  date  of  notification. 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 


udent  expenses.  In  planning  to 
id  Union  College  a  student  should 
set  the  following  typical  expenses  for 
academic  year:  tuition  and  general 
,  $2900,  room,  $440,  board,  $1200, 
cs  and  supplies  $200.  In  addition, 
wances  should  be  added  to  these 
res  for  personal  expenses,  medical 
ranee,  transportation,  and  extra 
'ges  for  special  curriculums  (such  as 
ratory  fees,  music  practice  rooms, 
.  The  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid 
consider  the  total  costs  for 
ndance,  including  the  items  listed 
/e,  when  making  a  financial  aid 
mitment. 

irpose    of    financial    aid    program.    In 

:ion  to  its  own  scholarship  funds,  Union 
;ge  participates  in  all  federal  programs 
iding  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
it  Program.  Residents  of  Kentucky  are  also 
Die  to  receive  state  tuition  grants  and 
s.  Information  on  Union  College 
larships  will  be  found  on  following  pages, 
year,  Union  College  awarded  $894,905  in 
lcial  aid. 

udents  applying  for  financial  aid  are 
idered  for  all  programs  for  which  they  are 
ale.  The  amount  of  financial  aid  awarded  is 
srally  a  combination  of  grant,  loan,  and 
loyment,  and  is  based  on  the  financial 
I  of  the  student.  Need  is  determined  by 
racting  the  resources  of  the  student  and 
tr  her  parents'  contribution  from  the  total 
ent  expenses.  The  parents'  contribution  is 
nated  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  their 
ne  and  assets  as  well  as  a  consideration 
taxes,  medical  expenses,  and  other 
lities  of  the  family.  An  independent, 
stive,  nationally  recognized  method  of 
ysis  developed  by  the  College  Scholarship 
ice  is  used  to  evaluate  the  family's 
icial  circumstances.  All  financial  aid 
rds  to  students  are  determined  by  Union 
jge's  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid. 
ocedures  for  applying  for  financial  aid. 
lents  should  apply  for  financial    aid   by 


submitting  a  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF)  to  the 
College  Scholarship  Service  by  March  1 5.  The 
FAF  may  also  be  used  to  apply  for  the  Basic 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant  and  for  the 
Kentucky TuitionGrant  Program.  TheFAFmay 
be  obtained  from  a  high  school  guidance  office 
or  by  writing  to  the  Office  of  Student  Financial 
Aid.  Students  should  specify  1 825  as  the  code 
number  for  Union  College  in  the  appropriate 
section  of  the  FAF. 

A  letter  explaining  the  award  decision  and 
giving  information  about  any  aid  offered  will  be 
sent  from  Union  College  by  May  1  to  each 
student  who  applies  prior  to  the  deadline  dates 
specified  above. 

A  student  must  reapplyforfinancial  aid  each 
academic  year.  However,  aid  usually 
continues  atthesame  level  each  year,  unless  a 
student's  resources  or  his  or  her  expected 
parents'  contribution  changes.  All  enrolled 
students  receiving  aid  automatically  receive 
information  about  applying  for  renewal 
awards.  Other  enrolled  students  should 
request  applications  by  February  15. 

In  order  to  continue  to  receive  Federal  and 
State  financial  aid  a  student  must  be  making 
satisfactory  progress  toward  his  degree.  A 
student  may  be  said  to  be  making  satisfactory 
progress  during  a  first  semester  on  academic 
probation.  However,  he  is  not  considered  to  be 
making  satisfactory  progress  should  he  be 
continued  on  probation  for  a  second 
consecutive  semester.  This  loss  of  satisfactory 
progress  status  will  result  in  the  student's  loss 
of  Federal  and  State  aid. 

Grants 

Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
(BEOG) — A  program  providing  direct  grants 
from  the  federal  government.  The  student 
receives  an  eligibility  report  (as  a  result  of  his 
or  her  Financial  Aid  Form  application)  which 
can  be  submitted  to  Union  College  for 
payment.  It  is  expected  that  the  maximum 
amount  for  the  Basic  Grant  will  be  $1750  in 
1980-81. 

Supplementary  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  (SEOG) — A  program  designed  by  the 
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federal  government  to  assist  students  with 
exceptional  financial  need.  The  grant  is 
permitted  in  a  range  from  $200  to  $2000  per 
year  for  students  who  demonstrate  academic 
potential. 

Kentucky  Tuition  Grants — The  program 
provides  grants  to  students  who  are  residents 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  and  who 
demonstrate  a  need  through  the  analysis  of 
the  Financial  Aid  Form  application.  The 
maximum  amount  for  1980-81  is  $1150. 

Employment 

College  Work-Study  Program — If  a  student 
has  a  remaining  need  to  meet  college  costs 
after  the  federal  and  state  grants  are  awarded, 
the  student  will  be  awarded  an  amount  to  be 
earned  on  an  hourly  basis  in  a  campus 
department.  This  employment  program  is 
campus-based  support  from  the  federal 
government.  Either  undergraduates  or 
graduate  students  can  qualify  if  the  Financial 
Aid  Form  results  indicate  a  need. 

Work-Grant — If  a  student  cannot  qualify  for 
employment  on  the  basis  of  financial  need  and 
the  college  needs  the  special  skills  of  a 
student,  the  student  can  work  for  an  amount  of 
tuition  waiver. 

Loans 

National  Direct  Student  Loan — Federal 
loan  funds  aremade  available  to  students  who 
have  financial  need  and  who  maintain 
satisfactory  progress  toward  graduation.  A 
Congressional  change  in  the  regulations  on 
October  1,  1980,  requires  that  repayment 
begin  six  months  after  graduation  or 
withdrawal  from  school  at  a  4%  interest  rate. 

KHEAA  Guaranteed  Student  Loan — A  new 

program  which  replaces  the  Federally  Insured 
Student  Loan  Program.  The  loans  are  insured 
by  the  Kentucky  Higher  Education  Assistance 
Authority  for  lenders  so  that  students  who 
have  no  collateral  or  prior  credit  experience 
may  borrow  from  private  commercial  lenders 
to  finance  their  college  education.  Students 
must  maintain  a  "C"  average  grade  point 
standing  and  be  enrolledforat  least  half-time. 

United   Methodist  Student  Loan  Fund — 

Students  who  are  members  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church  and  maintain  a  "C"  average 
may  apply  through  Union  College  for  a  loan  at 
6%  interest  from  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church. 

Elizabeth  L.  Gates  Loan  Fund— Mrs.  Waldo 
Brown  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  has 
established  a  loan  fund  in  memory  of  the 
mother  of  Mr.  John  B.  Gates,  a  former  student 
at  Union  College.  The  resources  of  this  fund 
are  available  to  senior  male  students  preparing 
for  the  ministry. 

Charles  M.  and  Mary  D.  Grant  Loan 
Fund — The  Charles  M.   and  Mary  D.  Grant 


Foundation  has  provided  an  endowment 
fund     for    Appalachian     students 
demonstrate  a  real  need  and  who  are  in 
standing  at  the  College. 

Dr.  EugeneT.  Gray  Loan  Fund — Dr.  Eu 
T  Gray,  of  St.  Petersburg,  Florida, 
established  this  fund  to  aid  worthy  and 
students. 

Hensley  Emergency  Loan  Fund — Mr 
Mrs.  Burton  F.  Hensl ey  have  established  < 
fund  for  single  students  at  Union  College 
have  emergency  situations  requiring 
short-term  loans. 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  ErwinKing  LoanFu 
The  Rev.  andMrs.  ErwinKing  haveestabli 
a  loan  fund  to  aid  worthy  ministerial  stuc 
in  the  junior  or  senior  year  at  Union  Col 

Guy  H.  Williams  Loan  Fund— Dr.  Gt 

Williams  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  establis 
loan    fund    in    memory    of    his   wife, 
Williams.   The  fund   is   available   to  wc 
students  who  have  spent  two  years  at  U 
College  and  have  a  "C"  average  or  bette 

Knox  County  Chamber  of  Comm 
Student  Loan  Fund — Mr.  William  S.  Mur 
former  director  of  development  at  U 
College,  provided  the  initial  gift  to  establisl 
fund  as  an  expression  of  appreciation  foi 
contribution  of  Union  College  to 
educational,  economic,  social,  and  relig 
life  of  Knox  County  and  vicinity.  The 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce  attempt 
make  annual  contributions  to  this  fund, 
encourages  local  citizens  to  do  likewise. 

The  Charles  Henry  and  Glenr 
Rominger  Krieger  Student  Loan  Fund- 
loan  fund,  established  by  the  late  Glennoi 
Krieger  of  Ft.  Thomas,  Kentucky,  prov 
loans  to  worthy  and  needy  students  from 
Appalachian  counties  of  Eastern  Kenti 
The  terms  of  the  loans  are  the  same  as  tho; 
The  United  Methodist  Student  Loan  Fun( 

Other    Loan    Funds — Student    loans 
available    from     a     number    of    funds 
specifically    designated    for    Union    Col 
students,  but  for  which  Union  College  stuc 
are    eligible.    Specific    information    may 
obtained  from  the  Office  of  Financial  Aic 

Loan-Grants 

Ministerial  Loan-Grant — Ministerial  ic 
grants  amounting  to  $400  for  the  acade 
year  are  available  to  students  studying  for 
ministry.  To  be  eligible  for  this  aid  the  stuc 
must  have  a  license  to  preach,  or  enroll  in 
non-credit  religion  course,  Confere 
Studies,  which  is  designed  to  prep 
candidates  for  obtaining  the  license  to  pre< 
Renewal  of  the  loan-grant  depends  on 
student's  successfully  passing  this  course! 
obtaining  the  license  to  preach  before 
beginning  of  the  next  academic  y( 
Applicants  qualified  for  the  loan-grant  m 
sign  a   note  for  the  amount  received  ei 
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ster.  These  notes  will  be  cancelled  after 
idividual  has  entered  into  the  full-time 
try.  If  the  student  changes  his  plans  and 
s  another  field  of  endeavor  the  notes 
ne  due  and  payable. 

n-grants  amounting  to  $700  for  the 
smic  year  are  available  to  United 
odist  Local  Preachers  who  agree  to  serve 
ears  in  theKentucky  orLouisvilleAnnual 
irence.  These  notes  will  be  cancelled 
the  specified  service  has  been  fulfilled. 

to  Children  of  Ministers — Special 
deration  for  various  kinds  of  financial  aid 
en  to  unmarried  dependent  children  of 
d  Methodist  ministers.  The  total  amount 
jistance  will  be  based  on  financial  need, 
nations  should  be  submitted  to  the  Office 
lancial  Aid  and  additional  information 
>e  secured  from  this  office. 
itucky  United  Methodist  Church 
ts-in-Aid — Any  $200  per  year  grant-in- 
ovided  by  a  United  Methodist  Church  in 

the  Kentucky  or  Louisville  Annual 
rence  to  a  member  of  thatChurch  who  is 
ed  at  Union  College  as  a  full-time  student 
e  matched  by  a  $200  per  year  grant-in- 
ovided  by  Union  College. 

lege  Employee  G  rants — The  spouse  and 
rried  dependent  children  of  full-time 
>yees  of  Union  College  may  receive  a  full 
i  grant  at  Union  College.  A  tuition  grant 
ler  colleges  participating  in  the  Tuition 
inge  Program  is  available  to  employees' 
rried  dependent  children. 

Full-time  employees  hired  after  January 
75,  will  not  be  eligible  for  tuition  grants 
>ouse  or  children  until  they  have  been 
>yed  for  six  months  unless  they  are  under 
al  contract. 

Spouses  of  employees  will  be  limited  to 
undergraduate  semester  hours,  or  six 
ate  semester  hours  during  a  regular 
ster  and  six  undergraduate  or  three 
late  in  any  one  summer  term.  Spouses 
ng  to  take  additional  work  beyond  the 
mentioned  limit  will  be  required  to  pay 
ach  additional  hour  at  the  appropriate 
y  rate  for  tuition. 


Assistantships 


nior  Assistantships  are  made  available 
ally  in  the  academic  divisions.  The 
tantships  are  open  to  students  of 
anding  scholastic  ability  who  exhibit 
promise  of  future  usefulness  and  who 
onsidering  graduate  studies  with  a  view 
tering  college  teaching.  The  duties  of  the 
or  Assistants  include  occasional 
room  lectures,  research,  remedial  work 
beginning  students,  assisting  in 
atories,  etc.  The  Assistants  are  expected 
end  a  minimum  of  twelve  hours  per  week 


on  the  work  assigned.  The  awards  are  made  by 
the  Scholarship  Committee  upon 
recommendation  from  the  Division  Chairmen. 
Senior  Assistants  receive  a  stipend  of  $600 
per  year. 

Merit  Scholarships 

A  student  who  qualifies  for  scholarship 
assistance  on  a  merit  basis  may  be  entitled  to 
more  than  one  of  the  following  merit 
scholarships,  in  any  one  academic  year.  The 
total  amount  of  merit  scholarship  and  other 
financial  aid  cannot  exceed  100%  of  the 
annual  college  costs. 

President's  Scholarships  in  the  amount  of 
$1,000  for  the  academic  year  are  awarded  to 
graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  who  are 
in  the  top  3%  of  their  graduating  class. 
Valedictorians  and  Salutatorians  are  awarded 
the  President's  Scholarship  also.  Evidence  of 
high  school  rank  must  accompany  the 
transcript,  certified  by  the  high  school 
attended.  These  scholarships  are  renewable 
every  year  of  the  student's  undergraduate 
program  (total  of  4  years)  at  $1,000/yr.  if  a 
minimum  cumulative  grade  point  average  of 
3.5  is  maintained,  or  at  $700  for  a  3.0 
minimum  average. 

Academic  Scholarships  for  entering  high 
school  graduates  based  on  high  scoresonACT 
or  SAT  tests  vary  in  amount.  An  ACT  score  of 
20  (SAT  score  of  900)  entitles  an  entering 
freshman  to  a  $500  Academic  Scholarship, 
and  the  amount  ranges  up  to  $1,000  for  an 
ACT  score  of  25  or  higher  (SAT  score  of  1 1  50 
or  above).  These  scholarships  are  renewable 
for  succeeding  years  at  the  original  amount  if 
the  student  maintains  a  minimum  grade  point 
average  of  3.5,  or  at  two-thirds  of  the  original 
amount  for  a  3.0  minimum  average. 


ACADEMIC  SCHOLARSHIP  CHART 


ACT  Scores 

SAT  Scores 

Award 

20 

900 

$500 

21 

950 

$600 

22 

1000 

$700 

23 

1050 

$800 

24 

1100 

$900 

25  and  up 

1 1  50  and  up 

$1,000 

Junior  College  Scholarships  in  the  amount  of 
$500  are  awarded  to  graduates  of  junior  or 
community  colleges  who  have  earned  the  A. A. 
or  A.S.  degree  with  a  G.P.A.  of  at  least  2.5  on  a 
4.0  point  scale.  These  scholarships  are 
renewable  in  the  senior  year  at  $500  if  the 
student  maintainsthis  average,  or  increasesto 
$600  if  the  student  increases  his  grade  point 
average  to  3.0. 
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Other  Scholarships 

Alumni  Scholarships — The  Alumni 
Association  of  Union  College  awards  two 
scholarships  annually  on  the  basis  of 
character,  need,  and  evidence  of  future 
usefulness.  Each  scholarship  is  for  $500. 
Recipients  are  selected  by  the  Alumni 
Scholarship  Committee. 

The  George  L.  Bagby  Scholarship/Loan 
Fund — The  late  Mr.  George  L.  Bagby  of 
Woodford  County,  Kentucky,  established  a 
student  financial  aid  endowment  totaling 
$405,000  including  accumulated  interest,  and 
this  supports  both  scholarships  and  loans  for 
Kentucky  students. 

Bank  of  Harlan  Scholarships — A  number  of 
scholarships  are  given  annually  to  qualified 
students  from  Harlan  County  by  the  Bank  of 
Harlan.  The  stipends  are  determined  according 
to  financial  need  and  academic  excellence. 

Barbourville     Kiwanis    Scholarship — The 

Kiwanis  Club  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  has 
supplemented  an  educational  fund  originated 
by  Mr.  C.  F.  Heidrick  and  established  a 
scholarship  fund  at  Union  College  for 
promising  students  from  Knox  County, 
Kentucky. 

Barbourville  United  Methodist  Church 
Music  Scholarships — Annually  the  First 
United  Methodist  Church  of  Barbourville, 
Kentucky,  awards  four  scholarships  to  music 
students  amounting  to  $200  for  a  total  of 
$800.  Consideration  is  given  for  participation 
in  the  music  program  of  the  local  church. 

Bell  County  Scholarship — A  friend  of  Union 
College  from  Bell  County,  Kentucky  has 
established  a  scholarship  endowmentwith  the 
income  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  Bell 
County  student.  The  stipend  may  vary  with  the 
income  from  the  investment  but  will  be 
approximately  $200  per  semester. 

Henry  C.   Black  Memorial  Scholarship — 

This  scholarship  of  $250  is  given  as  a 
memorial  to  Mr.  Henry  C.  Black,  a  graduate  of 
Union  College,  to  a  freshman  graduating  from 
a  high  school  in  Kentucky  or  Tennessee. 

John  A.  and  Hannah  P.  Black  Memorial 
Scholarships  for  Christian  Workers— The  late 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Black  of  Johnson  City, 
Tennessee,  endowed  a  scholarship  that 
provides  an  annual  stipend  of  $500  for  a 
promising  student  whoplansa  lifeof  servicein 
The  United  Methodist  Church. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Blair  Scholarship— 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Blair  of  Barbourville, 
Kentucky,  have  endowed  two  $300 
scholarships  for  students  from  Knox  County, 
Kentucky.  They  are  awarded  annually  to 
students  in  the  sophomore,  junior  or  senior 
year. 


The  Daniel  Boone  Festival  Cher 
Scholarship — The  Daniel  Boone  Festiv 
Barbourville  has  established  an  annual  f 
scholarship  to  a  Cherokee  student  frorr 
Qualla  Reservation,  Cherokee,  N.C. 

The  Eulalia  Serrano  Cabrero  Mem 
Scholarship — Miss  Carmen  Cabrero 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  has  establishe 
scholarship  in  memory  of  Eulalia  Ser 
Cabrero,  a  1964  graduate  of  Union  Col 
The  scholarship  will  pay  $100  per  year,  a 
made  available  to  a  needy  student  of  min 
background  interested  in  social 
preferably  a  United  Methodist. 

W.  S.  and  Bess  Carpenter  Scholarsh 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Carpenter  of  Lon 
Kentucky,  provide  annually  a  scholarship  1 
worthy  freshman,  preferably  fi 
Southeastern  Kentucky.  The  stipend  Vc 
with  need,  but  is  in  the  $500-$700  range 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carlo  B.  Cawood  Mem 
Scholarship — The  late  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carl 
Cawood  of  Harlan,  Kentucky,  have  endow 
scholarship  to  be  awarded  to  a  Harlan  Co 
student  with  preference  being  given 
student  from  the  Harlan  United  Methc 
Church.  The  Scholarship  may  be  renewed 
stipend  is  $700  per  year. 

Mamie  D.  Chambers  Endowment  Fur 

The  late  Mamie  D.  Chambers  of  Maysville, 
has  established  an  endowment  fund, 
income  from  which  is  used  to  help  sup 
grants  to  needy  and  deserving  students. 
The  Davies  Memorial  Scholarship- 
family  and  friends  of  Miss  Ellen  Davies  an< 
T.  R.  Davies  have  endowed  a  scholarship  t 
awarded  annually  to  a  freshman  or  to 
upperclassman  with  a  "B"  standing  from  I 
Clay,  Harlan,  Knox,  Laurel  or  WhitleyCou 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Drew  Endowment  Fun 

The  Commission  of  Missions  of  the  Hyde  I 
Community  United  Methodist  Chu 
Cincinnati,  has  established  an  endowm 
fund  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  E.  Dr 
This  fund  will  be  used  for  scholarship  grant 
foreign  students. 

Dr.  Franklin  Duncombe  Memorial  Fun 
Mrs.  Helen  Duncombe  of  Haverford,  Pa., 
established  an  endowment  fund  in  memor] 
her  late  husband.  Income  will  be  used 
finance  grants-in-aid  for  students  planninj 
enter  the  United  Methodist  ministry. 

Alfred  I.  DuPont  Scholarship  Fund— 1 
late  Mrs.  Alfred  I.  DuPont  of  Wilmingt 
Delaware,  has  established  scholarships 
needy  students  having  high  acader 
potential.  Preference  is  given  to  students  fr 
the  Appalachian  counties  of  Kentucky  8 
Appalachian  region  in  adjoining  states. 

E.  Nettie  Edinger  Memorial  Scholarshi| 

The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Edinger  endowed  t 
scholarship  in  memory  of  his  sister.  T 
scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  deservi 
and  worthy  student  enrolled atUnionCollei 
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>r.  and  Mrs.  J.  Edward  FaulknerMemorial 
holarship— This  $300  scholarship  is 
arded  to  a  studentwho  plans  a  life  of  service 
the  healing  arts,  with  preference  being 
an  to  a  predental  student. 

V.  Glover  Giles  Memorial  Fund — The  late 
W.  Glover  Giles  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  trustee 
Jnion  College,  established  an  endowment 
d  by  gifts  during  his  lifetime  and  by  a 
luest.  Income  is  used  to  fund  Honor 
lolarships  at  Union  College. 

lohn  O.  and  Harriet  B.  Gross  Memorial 
holarship — Family  and  friends  have 
dowed  a  scholarship.  Dr.  Gross  was 
jsident  of  Union  College  during  the  years 
29-1938.  The  scholarship  is  awarded 
nually  to  Kentucky  senior  students  with 
jference  being  given  to  Northern  Kentucky, 
e  stipend  and  requirements  are  the  same  as 
•  "United  M  ethodist  Scholarships." 

Hugh  and  Joyce  Haggard  Memorial 
:holarship — A  scholarship  fund 
>morializing  Dr.  Hugh  E.  and  Joyce  A. 
ggard,  and  their  children,  Walter  M.  and 
jphanie  L,  has  been  established  by  the 
rents  and  brother  of  Dr.  Hugh  E.  Haggard. 
:ome  from  the  fund  provides  an  annual 
lolarship  for  a  full-time  student  at  Union 
liege.  The  scholarship  will  be  awarded  to  a 
)rthy  student  on  the  basis  of  financial  need. 

Walter  S.  and  Ida  Cole  Hudson 
holarship  Fund — The  late  Ida  Cole  Hudson 
Barbourville,  an  alumna  of  Union  College, 
ough  a  bequest,  has  endowed  a  fund  to 
Dvide  scholarships  to  students  from  Knox 
unty,  Kentucky. 

Irene  Hughes  Scholarship — Miss  Irene 
ighes  (AB  '37;  MA  '63),  Barbourville, 
mucky,  provides  an  annual  scholarship  of 
:50  for  a  freshman  girl,  a  graduate  of  Knox 
mtral  High  School,  who  has  been  a  member 
the  High  School  Honors  English  Class  and 
to  exemplifies  Christian  principles  of 
nduct.  The  scholarship  will  be  awarded  by 
s  Alumni  Scholarship  Committee. 

Professor    and    Mrs.    Millard    L.    Jordan 

:holarship — Professor  and  Mrs.  Millard  L. 
rdan  of  Lakewood,  Ohio,  have  established  a 
holarship  fund  at  Union  College  to  aid 
jrthy  Appalachian  students. 

Junior     Study    Club    Scholarship— The 

nior  Study  Club  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky, 
ovides  a  $200  scholarship  to  aid  worthy 
jdents  from  Knox  County,  Kentucky.  The 
holarship  is  awarded  to  a  girl  who  graduated 
>m  a  high  school  in  Knox  County  who  is  a 
nior  or  senior  at  Union  College. 

Kentucky  River  Coal  Corporation 
:holarship — A  scholarship  endowment  has 
en  established  by  the  Kentucky  River  Coal 
>rporation,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  for  needy 
jdents  from  Knott,  Leslie,  Letcher,  and  Perrv 
lunties,  Kentucky.  Recipients  must  have  a 


grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.0  during  their 
senior  year  in  high  school,  or  must  have  or 
maintain  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.5 
at  Union  College. 

Jeffrey  W.  Kronk  Memorial  Scholarship- - 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  F.  Kronk  of  Huntsburg, 
Ohio,  have  endowed  a  scholarship  for  a  needy, 
qualified  student  for  Geauga,  Lake,  or 
Ashtabula  counties  in  Ohio,  or  from  the 
Appalachian  counties  of  Southeastern 
Kentucky.  The  scholarship  is  in  memory  of 
their  son,  Jeffrey,  who  was  enrolled  at  Union 
College  from  1963  through  1967.  Should 
there  be  no  qualified  students  enrolled  from 
these  areas  in  any  given  year,  the  endowment 
income  will  be  used  to  support  the  Lincoln- 
Civil  War  Collection  at  Union  College. 

Verna  Noe  Landrum  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship—Mr. JohnW.  Landrum  of  Harrodsburg, 
Kentucky,  has  established  a  $500  annual 
scholarship  in  memory  of  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Verna  Noe  Landrum,  at  Union  College.  The 
award  istogotoa  studentfrom  HarlanCounty. 

W.  B.  Landrum  Memorial  Scholarship — 
Mr.  John  W.  Landrum  of  Harrodsburg, 
Kentucky,  provides  annually  a  scholarship  of 
$350  in  memory  of  his  father  for  a  promising 
United  Methodist  ministerial  student.  The 
student  benefited  by  this  scholarship  must 
exhibit  outstanding  personal  attitudes  of 
religious  sincerity,  devotion,  and  earnestness 
in  purpose. 

London  Laundry  Scholarship — The  London 
Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaners,  London,  Kentucky, 
has  established  an  annual  $300scholarshipto 
assist  a  student  graduating  from  a  high  school 
in  Southeastern  Kentucky  during  his  freshman 
year  at  Union  College. 

Dorothy  Lucas  Memorial  Fund — An 
endowment  fund  has  been  established  in 
memory  of  Miss  Dorothy  Lucas,  registrar  of 
Union  College  for  many  years  and  beloved 
friend  of  students.  The  income  from  the  fund  is 
used  to  support  various  student-aid  activities 
of  the  college. 

The  Magee  Christian  Education 
Foundation  awards  annually  a  scholarship  for 
students  entering  Christian  vocations  or 
professions  or  to  those  of  economic  need  who 
are  of  Christian  commitment. 

Gayle  Miles  Scholarship — An  endowed 
scholarship  has  been  established  by  friends 
and  former  students  of  the  late  GayleMilesfor 
students  from  Barbourville  High  School.  The 
late  Miss  Miles  taught  at  both  Barbourville 
Elementary  School  and  Union  College. 

John  and  Minnie  B.  McGaffee  Trust 
Fund— Dr.  and  Mrs.  0.  J.  Wilson  of  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky,  have  established  the  John 
and  Minnie  B.  McGaffee  Trust  Fund  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  financial  assistance  to 
worthy  and  needy  preministerial  students.  The 
income  may  be  used  for  grants  or  loans,  with 
preference  being  given  to  students  from  the 
Appalachian  Region  of  Kentucky. 
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National  United  Methodist  Scholarships— 
The  Board  of  Education  of  The  United 
Methodist  Church  makes  available  annually 
several  UnitedMethodist  scholarships  of  $500 
stipends.  The  awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
character,  need,  and  scholastic  ability.  Only 
students  having  at  least  a  "B"  average  are 
eligible. 

Emory  Evan  Peter  Memorial 
Endowment — The  late  Mrs.  Laura  P.  Dickey  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  established  an 
endowment  fund  in  memory  of  her  brother, 
Emory  Evan  Peter.  The  income  from  this  fund 
will  be  used  to  help  finance  the  college 
student-aid  program. 

E.  O.  Robinson  Mountain  Fund 
Scholarships — The  E.  0.  Robinson  Mountain 
Fund  has  established  an  annual  scholarship 
program  to  assist  needy  students  who  reside  in 
the  Appalachian  Region  of  Eastern  Kentucky. 
Students  receiving  these  scholarships  should 
give  promise  of  being  able  to  complete  their 
academic  work  successfully.  They  should  be 
and  remain  unmarried  while  receiving 
assistance  from  this  scholarship.  Qualified 
persons  should  apply  to  the  Office  of  Financial 
Aid. 

Kyle  and  Sue  Rosenbalm  Scholarship — 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kyle  Rosenbalm,  Ewing,  Virginia, 
provides  a  scholarship  of  $200  annually  for  a 
student  from  southwestern  Virginia. 

Donald   Rankin  Memorial  Scholarship — 

Friends  of  Donald  Rankin,  a  Union  College 
student  killed  in  Vietnam,  have  provided  a 
scholarship  that  pays  $100  annually  for  a 
young  man  from  Kentucky.  Basis  for  awarding 
the  scholarship  is  need  and  the  earnest  desire 
for  a  college  education. 

Robsion  Political  Science  Scholarship — 

Honoring  Senator  John  M.  Robsion,  Sr.,  and 
Congressman  John  M.  Robsion,  Jr.,  the 
Robsion  Political  ScienceScholarship  provides 
a  stipend  of  $750fortheUnion  College  student 
participating  in  the  Washington  Semester 
Program  each  year. 

Sanders  Honor  Scholarships — Colonel 
Harland  Sanders  of  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  provides 
annually  a  number  of  honor  scholarships.  The 
Sanders  Honor  Scholarships  are  limited  to 
students  who  do  not  use  tobacco  and  alcoholic 
beverages. 

The   Charlotte    R.    Schmidlapp    Fund    of 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  established  a  loan- 
scholarship  fund  for  single  women  students 
either  from  the  Appalachia  area  or  Greater 
Cincinnati.  The  students  are  asked  to  repay  the 
loan. 

Lewis  Ogden  Stiles  Endowment  Fund — 
The  late  Mrs.  Lewis  Ogden  Stiles  of  Waco, 
Texas,  established  this  fund  to  memorialize 
her  late  husband,  Lewis  Ogden  Stiles,  and  his 
first    wife,    Pearl    Long   Stiles,    both   faithful 


United  Methodists  of  Irvington,  Kentucky.  T 
income  from  this  fund  will  be  used  to  finan 
grants-in-aid  under  the  college  loan-gra 
program  to  United  Methodist  studen 
planning  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Kentucl 
or  Louisville  Annual  Conference. 

Sims    Scholarship    Fund — Reverend    a 
Mrs.  Harry  C.  Sims  of  West  View,  Kentuck' 
have  established  a  scholarship  fund  at  Unio| 
College  to  aid  worthy  students  preparing  f 
the  United  Methodists  ministry. 

The  Catherine  Faulkner  Singer  Memori; 
Scholarship— This  $300 scholarship  has  bee 
established  by  friends,  alumni,  and  h< 
daughter  and  son — Marcia  and  Donald — I 
the  son  or  daughter  of  an  alumnus  of  Unio 
College.  The  honoree  was  Director  of  Alum 
Affairs  from  1961  to  1978. 

Cawood  Smith  Harlan  County  Scholarsh 

—  Mr.  Cawood  Smith,  Harlan  County  attorney 
has  established  an  endowment  for 
scholarship  to  be  awarded  to  the  son 
daughter  of  a  miner  from  Harlan  County 
Kentucky.  The  recipient  shall  be  a  resident  o 
Harlan  County  and  selected  upon  the  basis  o 
need,  scholarship,  and  promise  of  futur 
usefulness  to  thecoal  region.  The  stipend  sha 
be  $800. 

Hulbert  Taft,  Jr.,  Memorial  Scholarship- 
Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Haydock,  Sr.,  of  Cincinnati 
Ohio,  has  provided  a  scholarship  endowmen 
as  a  memorial  to  her  late  husband,  Hulberl 
Taft,  Jr.  The  income  from  the  endowment  wil 
be  used  annually  to  provide  one  or  more  honor 
scholarships  to  needy  students  having  high 
academic  potential. 

Edward  Townsend  Memorial  Scholarship 

—  Mr.  Milton  H.  Townsend  has  endowed 
scholarship  with  preference  being  given  to 
history  and  political  science  major.  The  stipenc 
is  in  memory  of  Mr.  Townsend's  late  father. 

Allan  Tuggle  Scholarships — Allan  Tuggle 
M.D.,  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  an  alumnus  of  Unio 
College,  has  established  a  number 
scholarships  in  mathematics  and  physics. 
Several  of  the  scholarships  are  awarded  to 
entering  freshmen  on  the  basis  of  a 
competitive  examination.  Other  scholarships 
are  awarded  to  current  students  with 
majors/minors  in  mathematics  or  physics  on 
the  basis  of  academic  achievement.  Some  of 
the  scholarships  may  be  in  the  form  of  work 
grants. 

Union  National  Bank  Scholarship  —  The 

Union  National  Bank  of  Barbourville, 
Kentucky,  has  established  a  half-tuition 
scholarship  at  Union  College  to  aid  worthy 
students  from  Knox  County,  Kentucky.  It  is 
awarded  to  a  student  graduating  from  a  high 
school  in  Knox  County,  for  the  freshman  year 
at  Union  College. 

Harry  C.  Viall  Memorial  Scholarship  — 

l/lrs.  Harry  C.  Viall  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky, 
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endowed  a  memorial  scholarship  for  a 
dy,  qualified  student  with  preference  going 
t  individual  from  Knox  County.  The  annual 
jlarship  is  given  in  memory  of  her  late 
band,  Harry,  who  was  a  prominent  local 
inessman. 

r.  and  Mrs.  O.  H.  Viall  Memorial 
olarships  —  The  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O. 
Viall  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  have 
iblished  a  memorial  scholarship  fund  at 
on  to  aid  worthy  students.  The  number  and 

of  the  scholarships  vary  according  to 
lent  financial  need. 

he  Robert  E.  and  Ann  Viall  Endowed 
lolarship— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Viall  of 
bourville,  Kentucky,  have  established  an 
owed  scholarship  fund  that  provides 
500  annually  for  worthy  students  from 
ier  Knox  or  Bell  County. 

illiam  M.  Wilson  Memorial  Scholarship 

he  late  Mrs.  Eva  Oldfield  Wilson  of 
■bourville,  Kentucky,  established  a 
olarship  fund  in  memory  of  her  late 
iband.  The  income  from  the  fund  will  be 
id  to  provide  an  annual  stipend  of  $350for  a 
mising  student  preparing  to  teach  in  the 
nentary  or  secondary  schools. 

n.  Henry  M.  Zimmerman  Scholarship  — 

i  late  Dr.  Henry  M.  Zimmerman  of  Pompa no 
ich,  Florida,  established  a  scholarship 
lowment,  for  needy  students  of  exemplary 
iracter  who  show  promise  of  being  able  to 
itribute  to  the  well-being  of  their  country 
I  their  fellowman. 

idowments 

he  Russell  M.  Bennett  Memorial 
fessor  of  Sociology  Chair.  —  This  chair 
;  given  to  Union  College  by  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt 
inett  in  the  amount  of  $75,000  for  the 
lowment  of  this  professorship  in  1946.  An 
itional  $2,000  was  given  for  the  equipment 
he  Business  Department, 
ndrew  and  Emma  Elizabeth  Edinger 
morial  Fund.  —  This  fund  was  established 
the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Edinger  in  memory  of 
mother  and  father.  The  fund  has  been 
eased  by  other  members  of  the  family  and 
income  designated  for  use  in  the 
intenance  of  campus  buildings. 

ames      P.      Faulkner      Memorial 

lowment — James  P.  Faulkner  of 
bourville,  Union  College  president  from 
•7  to  1 905,  gave  property  to  the  college  the 
!  of  which  produced  $57,500.  The  income 
i  this  investment  is  used  to  assist  with 
try  support  for  a  faculty  member  in 
osophy. 

nna  E.  and  John  William  Harris  Memorial 
id.— The  late  Dr.  J.  William  Harris 
ablished  a  lectureship  fund  containing  the 
i  of  $30,000  in  memory  of  his  sister,  Anna 
larris,  and  his  father,  John  William  Harris. 


Charles  and  Leona  Jennings  Memorial 
Funds.  —  Dr.  Charles  M.Jennings  of  Marietta, 
Georgia,  has  established  an  endowment  fund 
in  memory  of  his  parents,  Charles  and  Leona 
Jennings,  the  income  from  which  is  to  be  used 
to  provide  an  annual  bonus  to  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Biology  at  Union  College. 

William  Jones  Endowment  Fund.  —  Mr. 
William  Jones  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  has 
established  a  fund,  which  may  be  augmented 
from  time  to  time,  the  income  from  which  is 
designated  for  use  by  the  School  of  Music  to 
purchase  recordings  and  musical  scores. 

Jeffrey  Kronk  Memorial  Endowment.  — 
This  endowment,  established  by  the  Senior 
Class  of  1967,  in  memory  of  Jeffrey  Kronk,  a 
member  of  that  class,  will  assist  in  purchasing 
books  for  Union  College's  Lincoln-Civil  War 
Collection. 

Francis  Landrum  Memorial  Professor  of 
Religion  and  Philosophy.  —  The  late  Mrs. 
Obed  H.  Wilson  established  the  Francis 
Landrum  memorial  professorship  through  a 
bequest  of  $50,000  in  1927. 

Melanie  Jean  Martin  Trust  Fund.  —  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  O.J.Wilson  of  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky, 
have  established  a  memorial  fund  in  memory 
of  their  granddaughter.  The  income  from  the 
fund  is  used  to  purchase  library  books  to 
support  the  work  of  the  English  Department. 

Pearl  Sinnett  Meyer  Memorial  Fund.  — 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Jesse  I.  Meyer  has  established  an 
endowment  fund  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Pearl  Sinnett  Meyer.  The  income  from  this 
fund  is  designated  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  Union  College  library. 

Allan  Tuggle  Endowment  Fund — Allan 
Tuggle,  M  .D.,  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  an  alumnusof 
Union  College,  has  established  a  fund,  which 
may  be  augmented  from  time  to  time,  the 
income  from  which  is  designated  for 
scholarships,  awards,  and  instructional 
support  in  mathematics  and  physics. 

Willson-Gross  Lectures.  —The  late  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Willson  of  Floydada,  Texas, 
established  a  lectureship  endowment  in 
memory  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Owen  Gross.  The 
purpose  of  the  lectures  is  to  bring  annually  to 
the  campus  distinguished  speakers  to  discuss 
vital  issues  confronting  the  Christian  student. 

Colutha  J.  Taylor  Wright  Memorial  Fund. 
—  The  late  Mr.  J.  S.  Wright  of  Whitley  City, 
Kentucky,  established  an  endowment  fund  in 
memory  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Colutha  J.  Taylor 
Wright.  The  initial  sum  was  $1,000. 


Awards 

The  Annie  Velma  and  Edward  S.  Amis 
Award  is  to  be  presented  on  Honors  Day  to  a 
full-time  Christian  Service  student  who  is 
making  satisfactory  progress  toward  a  degree. 


Alpha  Psi  Omega  Award  (National 
Dramatics  Honor  Fraternity);  an  Oscar  to  the 
male  and  an  Oscar  to  the  female  who  has 
contributed  most  toward  drama  at  Union 
College,  as  selected  by  members  of  the 
Fraternity. 

Senior  Biology  Award,  by  Dr.  Theodore  R. 
Davies,  to  the  senior  student  showing  the 
highest  academic  excellence  in  the  field  of 
biology. 

Blackwell  Memorial  Award  in  Political 
Science,  by  thelateDr.  Robert  Lee  Blackwell  in 
memory  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Victoria  Wolfe 
Blackwell,  to  the  senior  majoring  in  history 
and/or  political  science  showing  the  highest 
academic  excellence  in  the  field  of  political 
science. 

Erwin  S.  Bradley  History  and  Political 
Science  Award  by  Sherman  Oxendine  to  the 
senior  with  a  major  in  history  and  minor  in 
political  science  who  has  the  highest 
scholastic  average  in  grades  earned  at  Union 
College. 

Kathy    Brick    Memorial    Award,    by    her 

parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Brick, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  to  the  student  showing  the 
highest  proficiency  in  competitive  swimming. 

The  Chemistry   Department  Awards,    in 

General  Chemistry,  Analytical  Chemistry, 
Organic  Chemistry,  and  Physical  Chemistry. 
The  award  is  given  to  the  student  who  has 
completed  the  year  course  with  the  best  all- 
around  average.  Awards  are  furnished  by  the 
Chemistry  Department  faculty." 

The  Daniel  Drinkard  Memorial  Award,  by 

students  of  Union  College  and  friends,  to  the 
runner-up  for  the  Athlete  of  the  Year,  the 
athlete  who  exemplifies  the  characteristics  of 
desire,  kindness,  honesty,  and  personal 
integrity,  as  embodied  in  his  personality  and 
attitude. 

Eastern  Kentucky  Essay  Award,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Kenneth  H.  Tuggle,  trustee  of  Union 
College,  to  the  student  writing  the  best  essay 
on  Eastern  Kentucky  history.  A  resident  of 
Barbourville,  Dr.  Tuggle  had  been  Lt.  Governor 
of  Kentucky  and  a  member  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Freshman  Composition  Award,  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  William  B.  Bjornstad,  formerly  of  the 
faculty  of  Union  College,  to  the  student 
achieving  highest  writing  excellence  in 
freshman  composition  courses  as  determined 
by  the  English  Department. 

Gamma  Beta  Phi  Award,  a  book,  to  the  full- 
time  student  with  the  highest  cumulative 
average  in  hours  earned  in  Union  College. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Geiss  Award  to  the  graduating 
senior  majoring  in  business  with  the  highest 
cumulative  standing  in  that  field. 


Governor  James  D.  Black  Award,  by 

late  Pitzer  D.  Black,  to  the  senior  with 
highest  scholastic  average  for  the  year. 

lota  Sigma  Nu  Awards  to  the  freshman 
the  sophomore  students  with  the  higl 
scholastic  average  in  their  respective  clas 
for  the  year. 

The  H.  B.  Jones  Business  Enterp 
Award,  in  memory  of  H.  B.  Jones,  an  attor 
in  Pineville  and  Louisville,  Kentucky,  wh 
business  interests  included  coal  mini 
railroading,  and  construction.  The  $50  aw 
is  given  to  a  student  who  has  shown  initia 
and  enterprise  in  the  field  of  business. 

The  Steve  Jones  Memorial  Award  to 

Varsity  Letterman  with  the  highest  cumula 
academic     average.     The     endowment 
sponsored  by  former  athletes  and  friends. 
Literature  Award,  by  the  Tuesday  Club 
Barbourville,  Kentucky,  to  the  senior  major 
in  English  who  shows  the  greatest  excellen 
in  the  field  of  literature. 

Samuel  A.  Matthews  Memorial  Award 

book  given  by  Robert  D.  Matthews  to  an  upp 
class  pre-ministerial  student  whose  life 
work  show  promise  of  Rev.  S.  A.  Matthev 
50-year  ministry  in  the  Southern  lllin 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Dr.  Paul  Muncy  Memorial  Award,  by 

Board  of  Trustees,  to  the  senior  premedi 
student  with  the  highest  cumulative  acader 
standing. 

The  Music  Faculty  Award,  to  a  stud 
majoring    in    music    for    interest,    initiativ 
cooperation,  musical  ability,  academics,  a 
service  to  the  department. 

Student  National  Education  Associati 
Award,  given  by  the  John  Owen  G  ross  chap 
to  the  graduating  senior  showing  thegreate 
excellence  in  the  field  of  education. 

H.  H.  Owens  History  Award,  by  Mrs.  H. 
Owens,  to  the  student  showing  the  greate 
excellence  in  the  field  of  history. 

The  Laws  and  Esten  Parks  Award  by  Mr. 

Laws  Parks,  former  vice  president  for  busine 
affairs  of  Union  College,  and  Mrs.  Pari 
presented  annually  to  the  preminister 
senior  with  the  highest  cumulative  acaderr 
standing. 

The  Physical  Education  Faculty  Award 

the  man  and  woman  senior  majors  with  tl 
highest  cumulative  academic  standing. 

The  Physics  Award,  by  the  Physics  Facult 
to  the  student  showing  the  greatest  excel lenc 
in  general  physics. 

President's  Award  by  President  Mahlon  > 
Miller  to  the  senior  who  has  the  highe 
cumulative  record  in  grades  earned  at  Unio 
College. 
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toward  Rose  Most  Valuable  Player 
rard — given  to  the  Baseball  Team  member 
ed  as  the  outstanding  player  by  the 
mbers  of  the  Baseball  Team.  The  award  is 
sn  by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Rose  in  honor  of  his 
ler. 

lampson  Political  Science  Award,  by  the 

;  Governor  Flem  D.  Sampson,  to  the  junior 
>wing  the  highest  academic  excellence  in 
field  of  political  science. 

"he  Hattie  Stanberry  Ecology  Award 
tors  an  alumnus  and  former  faculty 
mber.  The  $50  stipend  is  given  to  the 
dent  or  organization  that  has  made  a 
ltribution  to  environmental  improvement  in 
s  academic  year.  If  no  candidate,  the  sum 
all  go  for  the  College's  Soccer  Club,  or,  if 
ne,  it  shall  go  to  the  Annual  Fund. 

The  Thomas  Storrar  Memorial  Award- 
is  annual  cash  award  or  scholarship  is  to  be 
ten  to  a  student  on  Honors'  Day  who 
emplifies  the  honesty,  concern,  and 
rsonal  commitment  to  the  Union  College 
mmunity  which  was  displayed  by  the  late 
'.  Tom  Storrar,  who  was  employed  by  the 
IA  Food  Services  atUnion  College.  Circke-K 
aternity  has  initiated  this  fund. 

The  Thomas  Storrar  Memorial  Award- 
sholarship. — This  annual  cash  award  or 
holarship  is  to  be  given  to  a  student  on 
mors'  Day  who  exemplifies  the  honesty, 
ncern,  and  personal  commitment  to  the 
lion  College  community  which  was 
splayed  by  the  I  ate  Mr.  Tom  Storrar,  who  was 
iployed  by  the  ARA  Food  Services  at  Union 
illege.  Circle-K  Fraternity  has  initiated  this 
id. 

Catherine  V.  Sutphen  Memorial  Award,  by 

;  Alumni  Association  of  Union  College,  to 
i  music  student  who  has  used  his  talents 
st  during  the  year  in  serving UnionCollege. 

Judge  W.  W.  Tinsley  Family  Memorial 
vard,  by  the  late  Mrs.  MayoTinsleyRathfon, 
the  junior  or  senior  preparing  for  a  legal 
reer  showing  the  greatest  prom  ise  for  future 
ccess. 

The  Allan  Tuggle  Awards  in  the  Natural 
:iences,  four  in  number,  are  presented  at 
)nors  Convocation  to  students  majoring  in 
e  natural  sciences  who  have  attained 
ademic  distinction  as  defined  by  criteria 
tablished  by  the  faculty  of  the  Division  of 
Jtural  Sciences. 

Union    College    Faculty    Award,    to    the 

rsity  Letterman  with  the  highest  scholastic 
erage  for  the  year. 


Beverly  P.  and  Mossie  B.  Wilson  Memorial 
Award  in  English,  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.J.Wilson 
to  the  student  majoring  in  English  with  the 
highest  cumulative  grade  point  standing  who 
has  completed  three  full  years  of  residence  at 
Union  College. 

Beverly  P.  and  Mossie  B.  Wilson  Trust 
Fund. — Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  J.  Wilson  of  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky,  have  established  a  memorial 
fund  in  memory  of  Dr.  Wilson's  mother  and 
father.  The  first  $100  income  from  the  fund 
shall  be  used  to  supporttheannual  "BeverlyP. 
and  Mossie  B.  Wilson  Memorial  Award  in 
English."  Income  in  excess  of  $100  shall  be 
used  for  a  revolving  loan  fund  for  students 
majoring  in  English. 

Cecil  H.Wilson  Award  to  the  junior  with  the 
highest  scholastic  average  for  the  year. 

John  Henry  Wilson  Award,  given  in 
memory  of  Mr.  John  Henry  Wilson,  former 
member  of  Congress  from  Barbourville,  by  his 
granddaughter,  Mrs.  Guy  D.  Attkisson,  Jr.,  of 
St.  Petersburg  Beach,  Florida,  to  the 
sophomore  from  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Kentucky  who  has  the  highest 
scholastic  average  for  the  year. 
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Student  Load 

The  normal  undergraduate  student  load  is 
sixteen  semester  hours  per  semester. 
Students  who  have  an  average  academic 
standing  may  register  for  a  maximum  of 
eighteen  semester  hours  credit  per  semester. 
Students  who  attain  a  "B"  average  are 
permitted  to  earn  up  to  twenty-one  semester 
hours  per  semester.  Exceptions  must  be 
approved  by  the  Division  Chairman  of  the 
student's  major. 

The  May  Interim  may  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  Spring  Semester  for  tuition  purposes  at 
the  student's  option  —  i.e.,  the  student  may 
restrict  his  Spring  load  to  a  maximum  of  14 
hours  and  pay  no  tuition  for  the  May  term.  This 
option  is  available  only  to  full-time  students. 

The  maximum  load  in  each  summer  term  is 
generally  six  semester  hours.  Students  whose 
cumulative  grade  point  average  is  "B"  or  better 
may  request  permission  from  the  Division 
Chairman  to  take  seven  hours  a  term. 


Class  Attendance 

1.  Class  attendance  is  required.  Each 
student  is  responsible  for  all  work  from 
the  first  day  of  class  and  is  expected  to 
attend  all  meetings  of  the  class  for  which 
he  is  registered.  This  is  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  individual  student  responsibil- 
ity. 

2.  All  faculty  members  are  expected  to  keep 
accurate  records  of  class  attendance. 

3.  Class  absences  due  to  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  the  student  will  be 
excused  by  the  teacher  involved  if 
request  is  made  within  one  week  of 
return  to  the  campus.  Class  work  or  tests 
in  these  classes  must  be  made  up. 

4.  Class  work  and  tests  missed  due  to 
illness  of  the  student  can  be  made  up  only 
when  the  student  presents  the  teacher 
with  a  valid  excuse  when  he  returns  to 
class. 

5.  Class  work  and  tests  missed  by  a  student 
while  he  is  participating  in  an  activity 
sponsored  byUnionCollegemay  bemade 
up  only  when  the  faculty  sponsor  of  such 
an  activity  signs  the  official  absence  list 
of  students. 

6.  A  student  is  not  automatically 
withdrawn  when  he  stops  attending  a 
class.  Official  withdrawals  are  made  only 
on  forms  provided  by  the  Registrar's 
Office.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to 
complete  this  form,  obtain  the  signatures 
needed,  and  return  it  to  the  Registrar's 
Office. 


Examinations  and  Reports 
of  Marks 


Examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  e 
semester.  Tests  are  held  at  such  times  dui 
each  semester  as  the  instructors  r 
determine.  Final  marks  are  reported  by 
instructors  to  the  Registrar.  A  copy  of 
report  is  given  to  the  student,  and  a  copy  is  s 
to  his  parents  if  the  student  requests  si 
action.  Only  final  marks  become  a  part  of 
permanent  record. 


Credit/ Fail  System 


Students  may  take  two  courses  per  calen 
year  (June  through  May)  on  a  Credit/I 
basis.  Only  two  courses  may  be  taken  i 
single  discipline.  A  student  must  apply  in 
Registrar's  Office  for  the  Credit  Option  no  l< 
than  the  Friday  following  mid-term.  When 
instructor  turns  in  a  letter  grade  at  the  en< 
the  semester,  a  "D"  or  above  will  be  recor 
as"Credit."  The  option  encourages  student 
take  courses  they  otherwise  might  not  attei 
and  where  they  fear  the  grade  might  lo\ 
their  grade  point  average.  The  semester  ho 
earned  by  "Credit"  count,  but  no  quality  poi 
are  earned. 


Quality  Point  Standing 

The  quality  point  standing  of  a  student 
determined  by  dividing  the  total  quality  poi 
which  he  has  earned  by  the  total  number 
semester  hours  for  which  he  has  registei 
minus  the  number  of  hours  of  Cr 
Incomplete  on  his  record. 


Honor  Students 

Union  College  recognizes  excellf 
scholarship  in  three  ways — the  Acader 
Honors  list  and  graduation  with  honors.  1 
Semester  Honors  List  is  comprised  of  th< 
students  completing  at  least  12  hours 
graded  work  with  a  3.00  standing, 
incompletes,  and  at  least  a  2.50  over 
average. 

The  President's  List  is  comprised  of  th( 
students  who  achieve  at  least  a  3.75  gra 
average  for  two  consecutive  semesters.  Ea 
of  those  semesters  of  work  must  ha 
contained  at  least  12  hours  of  credit  and  t 
summer  session  may  be  counted  if  t 
minimum  hours  have  been  earned. 

Appropriate    certificates    are   awarded 
both    of    the    academic    achievements   a 
graduation  honors  are  noted  on  the  diplom 
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obation 

dents  falling  below  the  following  grade 
it  average  will  be  placed  on  Academic 
bation: 

shmen 1.80 

homores 1.90 

iors 2.00 

iors 2.00 

robationary  students  are  closely  monitored 
he  Academic  Standing  Committee  of  the 
ege.  Continuation  of  probation  for  more 
t  two  semesters  may  result  in  limitations  of 
Jit  carried,  being  required  to  repeat  courses 
which  low  grades  were  earned,  loss  of 
on  College  financial  aid,  or  suspension 
i  the  college. 


spension 

nion  College  will  not  accept  any  credits 
led  at  another  institution  while  a  student  is 
er  academic  or  disciplinary  suspension 
i  Union  College. 

e  Marking  System 
d  Quality  Points 

arks  are  reported  in  letters  as  follows: 
-Represents     distinctly     superior     work, 
valued   at   four  quality  points  for   each 
semester  hour. 

-Represents  above  averagework,  valued  at 
three  quality  points  for  each  semester 
hour. 

-Represents  average  work,  valued  at  two 
quality  points  for  each  semester  hour. 
-Indicates  that  a  course  has  been  passed 
satisfactorily. 

Represents    inferior    but    passing    work, 
valued  at  one  quality  point. 
Indicates   failure   with   0  credits  and   0 
quality  points  for  each  semester  hour. 
Indicates  that  a  student  withdrew  during 
the  first  12  weeks  of  the  semester. 
Indicates    that    in    the    opinion    of    the 
instructor  the  student  has  not  been  ableto 
complete  the  required  work  of  the  course 
on    time    due    to    unavoidable    circum- 
stances. 

n  "I"  received  at  the  end  of  any  semester 
>t  be  removed  before  the  end  of  the  next 
tester  if  the  student  is  enrolled  for  that 
i.  If  the  student  is  not  enrolled,  the  "I"  must 
'emoved  before  the  end  of  the  12-month 
od  following  the  date  on  which  the  "I"  was 
jived.  Any  exceptions  tothetime  limit  must 
made  by  agreement  of  the  instructor, 
sion  chairman,  and  registrar.  If  an  "I"  is  not 


removed  within  that  time  limit,  it  remains  on 
the  permanent  record  and  cannot  be  made  up. 
A  student  who  does  not  take  final 
examinations  at  the  end  of  a  semester  will  be 
given  temporary  registration  in  the  next 
semester  within  the  time  allowed  for 
registration.  All  final  examinations  for  courses 
which  are  prerequisite  to  courses  in  which  the 
student  may  be  enrolled  the  next  semester 
must  be  taken  by  the  end  of  the  registration 
period.  Failure  in  any  of  these  prerequisite 
courses  will  cancel  the  student's  enrollment  in 
the  advanced  course. 


Proficiency  Examinations 

1.  The  student  will  apply  for  credit  by 
examination  at  the  Office  of  Experiential 
Learning  and  Community  Services.  An 
initial  screening  interview  will  be 
conducted  and  thedivision  chairperson  and 
appropriate  faculty  member  will  be 
consulted  to  determine  if  an  evaluation 
seems  feasible. 

2.  If  an  evaluation  is  feasible,  the  student  will 
take  a  completed  application  form  to  the 
faculty  member  and  arrange  for  an 
evaluation  date.  The  faculty  member  will 
prepare  an  evaluation  procedure,  carry  out 
the  evaluation,  and  report  the  results  to  the 
Office  for  Experiential  Learning  and 
Community  Services. 

3.  Reported  results  will  include  a 
recommendation  as  to  whether  or  not  credit 
should  be  awarded  and  a  description  of  the 
evaluation  procedure  and  student 
performance.  This  material  will  be 
maintained  on  file  in  the  Office  for 
Experiential  Learning  and  Community 
Services. 

4.  The  recommendation  and  evaluation 
description  will  be  forwarded  to  the  division 
chairperson  or  a  designated  representative 
for  review.  If  the  division  representative 
does  not  concur,  the  faculty  member, 
designated  representative  (if  there  is  one), 
and  the  division  chairperson  will  meet  with 
the  Director  of  the  Office  for  Experiential 
Learning  and  Community  Services  to  seek  a 
resolution. 

5.  Successful  completion  of  a  challenge 
examination  will  be  reported  to  the 
Registrar  by  the  office  director  and  will  be 
recorded  as  "Credit''  on  the  transcript.  An 
unsuccessful  challenge  will  not  be 
recorded. 

6.  Students  enrolled  in  a  course  may  request  a 
challenge  examination  only  within  the 
period  when  a  new  course  may  be  added. 

7.  Challenge  examinations  may  not  be  usedto 
repeat  a  course  or  remove  an  "F"  from  the 
transcript. 
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Extension  and 
Correspondence 


Any  student  planning  to  graduate  from 
Union  College  must  receive  permission  from 
the  Registrar  to  register  for  correspondence  or 
extension  courses.  Credits  cannot  be  recorded 
unless  prior  arrangements  are  made. 

Students  enrolled  for  a  full-time  program  of 
study  shall  defer  work  on  all  correspondence 
and  extension  courses  during  the  term  for 
which  they  are  registered. 

Not  more  than  twelve  semester  hours  of 
correspondence  or  extension  work  done  i  n  one 
academic  year  will  be  accepted  by  the  College. 
Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  courses  in  a 
major  may  be  completed  by  extension.  Not 
more  than  thirty-two  semester  hours  of 
extension  and  correspondence  credit  will  be 
accepted  toward  a  degree. 

Not  more  than  six  semester  hours  extension 
or  correspondence  may  be  accepted  during  the 
senior  year.  Students  with  sixty  semester 
hours  or  fewer  at  U  nion  may  offer  six  semester 
hours  non-residence  in  the  last  thirty-six; 
students  with  sixty-one  semester  hours  or 
more  may  offer  six  semester  hours  out  of  the 
last  twenty-four. 

Failures  or  quality  point  deficiencies  in  any 
course  done  in  residence  cannot  be  removed 
by  extension  or  correspondence  work. 

Graduating  seniors  must  complete  any 
correspondence  work  needed  for  graduation  at 
least  three  weeks  before  the  date  of 
Commencement. 


Graduation  Requirements 


Requirements  for  Graduation — Bachel 
Arts  Degree  and  Bachelor  of  ScienceDe 

The  candidates  must  satisfy  the  follo\ 
requirements: 

1.  Minimum  of  128  semester  hours.  T 
of  the  last  thirty-six  must  be  earne 
residence  at  Union  College.  Stud 
who  have  earned  as  many  as  sixty 
semester  hours  at  Union  College 
graduate  with  only  eighteen  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  earned  in  resid« 
At  least  forty  semester  hours  must  I 
courses  numbered  300  and  above. 

2.  Quality  point  standing  of  2.00overal 
at  Union,  and  in  all  courses  taken  ii 
major  or  minor  fields. 

3.  Completion  of  the  following  Ger 
Requirements: 

I.  English  111-112,  6  hours 
II.  Humanities,  18  semester  hours: 
Approved  courses  in  art;  drarric 
speech;  music;  foreign  langi 
religion;  philosophy;  English  la 
age  and  literature  (other  than 
lish  355). 

III.  Social  Science:  9  semester  houi 

History;     political     science; 
chologyf;  sociology;  economics; 
graphy. 

IV.  Natural  Sciences:  8  semester  h( 

Biology;  chemistry;  mathenric 
physics;  general  science;  envi 
mental  science. 

V.  a.  In  II  and  III  no  more  than  six  h 

may  betakeninanyonediscip 
In  IV  all  eight  hours  may  be  t< 
in  one  discipline. 

b.  Hours  taken  for  a  first  major 
not  be  counted  toward  the  G 
Requirements. 

c.  Students    taking    a   48-seme 
hour   area   may   count  the 
hours     toward     the     Gr 
Requirements. 

VI.  Courses  meeting  human 
requirements  are  marked  (H)  ir 
course  description  section.  Tl 
meeting  social  science  requirem 
are  marked  (SS)  and  those  mee 
science  requirements  are  ma 
(NS) 

4.  The  equivalent  of  1  2  semester  hours 
single  foreign  language  not  native  tc 
student  is  required  for  the  Bachelc 
Arts  Degree.  Six  of  these  hours  ma 
applied  toward  the  Humanities  ger 
requirement.  Equivalency  shall 
determined  by  the  successful  compk 
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f  the  fourth  college  course  of  the 
nguage.  Students  with  prior  training  in 
iat  language  at  the  high  school  level 

lay  be  eligible  for  advanced  placement 
the  sequence  of  courses  and  meet  the 

squirement  with  less  than  twelve  credit 

ours. 
Religion  majors  may  substitute  a  year 

f  Hebrew  and  a  year  of  Greek  for  the 
nguage  requirement  for  the  Bachelor  of 

,rts  degree. 

or  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  the 
tudent  must  meet  all  graduation 
equirements,  including  a  major  or  area, 
i  foreign  language  may  or  may  not  be 
equired  as  determined  by  the  individual 
iscipline. 

lompletion  of  either: 

<K  major  as  determined  by  the  faculty  of 
the  individual  discipline. 

Majors    are    offered    in    Accounting; 

iology;     Business    Administration; 

usiness  Education;  Drama  and  Speech; 
Elementary  Education;  English;  Health 
Education;  History;  Mathematics;  Music; 

hysical  Education;  Psychology;  Religion; 

econdary     Education;     Social     Work; 

oc  iology. 

vlinors  are  offered  in  Accounting;  Art; 

iology;     Business    Administration; 

hemistry;  Computer  Science;  Drama 
and  Speech;  Economics;  English; 
Environmental     Science;     Health 

ducation;  H  istory;  Mathematics;  Music; 
Dffice    Administration;     Philosophy; 

hysics;     Psychology;     Religion; 

ociology. 

<Kn  area,  the  structure  of  which  is 
determ  ined  by  the  faculty  of  the  D  ivision 
in  wh  ich  the  area  requirements  are  met. 

<\reas  are  offered  in  Business,  English, 
vlusic-Business,  and  Science. 

kt  least  forty  semester  hours  offered  for 
duation  must  be  earned  in  junior  and 
lior  courses  (300  and  above);  at  least  six 
nester  hours  300  and  above,  earned  at 
ion,  must  be  included  in  any  minor;  at 
st  nine  semester  hours  300  and  above, 
ned  at  Union,  must  be  included  in  any 
jnty-four  hour  major;  at  least  twelve 
nester  hours  300  and  above  (evenly 
tributed  in  the  two  fields  if  this  is  a 
nbined  major),  earned  at  Union,  must  be 
luded  in  a  thirty  hour  major;  at  least 
hteen  semester  hours  300  and  above; 
ned  at  Union,  must  be  included  in  an 
a. 

kt  registration  each  senior  must  specify 
!  tentative  date  on  which  he  expects  to 
duate. 


9.  Advice  in  arranging  schedules  and 
choosing  courses  is  always  given  gladly; 
however,  each  student  is  responsible  for 
completing  all  requirements. 


Combined  Degrees 

The  bachelor  degrees  may  be  granted  to 
students  who  have  completed  three  years  of 
work  at  Union  College  and  one  year  of  work  in 
an  accredited  professional  school,  with  the 
following  provisions. 

1.  The  work  in  the  professional  school  must 
continue  the  curriculum  in  which  the  student 
has  been  enrolled  at  Union  College  (pre- 
law,pre-dentistry,  pre-medicine,  etc.). 

2.  The  student  must  have  completed 
satisfactorily  the  minimum  requirements  for 
three  years  of  pre-professional  work  at  Union 
College  (ninety-six  semester  hours  with  a 
quality-point  standing  of  at  least  2.00)  and  also 
the  general  college  requirements  for 
graduation,  including  the  foreign  language 
requirement  if  a  B.A.  is  desired. 

3.  The  student  must  have  completed 
satisfactorily  the  minimum  requirements  for 
one  year  of  study  at  the  accredited  professional 
school  in  which  he  is  enrolled.  The  number  of 
credits  at  the  end  of  the  four  years  of  study 
must  total  at  least  128  semester  hours. 


Degrees  With  Distinction 

Honors  in  scholarship  are  recorded  on  the 
diplomas  of  the  students  earning  them,  and 
published  in  the  Commencement  program. 
There  are  three  grades  of  honors  designated 
respectively;  cum  laude,  magna  cum  laude, 
and  summa  cum  laude.  These  honors  are 
conferred  at  graduation  upon  students  who 
satisfy  the  followi  ng  conditions  of  scholarship; 

The  honor  of  cum  laude  is  awarded  to  those 
students  who  have  earned  an  average 
standing  of  3.0  (B)  overall  and  at  Union. 

The  honor  of  magna  cum  laude  is  awarded  to 
those  students  who  have  earned  an  average 
standing  of  3.5  overall  and  at  Union. 

The  honor  of  summa  cum  laude  is  awarded 
to  those  students  who  have  earned  an  average 
standing  of  3.8  overall  and  at  Union. 

Students  coming  from  other  colleges  may 
receive  general  honors  on  completing  61 
semester  hours  of  resident  study  and 
satisfying  the  conditions  of  scholarship 
prescribed  bythefaculty,  providedtheyfurnish 
also  such  evidence  of  high  scholarship  in  the 
institution  from  which  they  come  as  may,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  faculty,  entitle  them  to 
become  candidates  for  honors  under  the 
regulations. 
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As  a  reward  for  excellence  in  scholarship 
and  to  promote  diligence  in  study  and 
encourage  high  ideals,  the  honorary  scholastic 
fraternity  of  lota  Sigma  Nu  was  founded  on 
May  26,  1936.  Membership  is  open  upon 
election  to: 

(a)  All  who  have  met  the  requirements  for 
graduation  with  honors. 

(b)  All  students  who  have  at  least  74  hours 
with  a  3.2  quality  point  standing  or  100 
hours  with  a  3.0  quality  point  standing 
and  who  have  completed  a  minimum  of 
two  years  in  residence  at  Union  College. 

Planned  Curriculum 

At  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year,  a 
planned  curriculum  will  be  developed  by 
the  Division  Chairman  at  the  student's 
request.  This  is  a  binding  agreement 
between  the  college  and  student.  Once 
the  curriculum  has  been  completed  only 
changes  approved  by  the  Registrar  are 
binding  on  the  college. 


Academic  Amnesty 


apply  to  the  registrar  for  Academic  Amne 
for  that  semester  after  having  completed  1 
consecutive  semesters  with  a  minimum  G 
of  2.0.  A  student  who  has  received  any  f  orn 
Academic  Amnesty  at  another  institutions! 
not  be  eligiblefor  Academic  Amnesty  atUn 
College.  Any  studentwho  meets  these  critt 
will  be  granted  amnesty.  When  amnesty 
granted,  grades  below  a  "C"  received  in  t 
semester  will  remain  a  matter  of  record 
will   no   longer   be  counted   as   part  of 
Student's  Grade  Point  Average.  The  stud 
will  be  given  credit  for  courses  with  grade: 
"C"  or  higher  received  in  that  semester, 
these  grades  will    not   be   included   in 
Student's    GPA.    A     student    may    rect 
Academic    Amnesty    only    once    at    Un 
College,  and  itmay  apply  to  only  one  semes 
or  two  consecutive  terms  in  one  sumn 
Students  who  receive  amnesty  will   not 
eligible    for    academic     honors    based 
cumulative  GPA. 

Students  who  have  been  out  of  school 
one  semester  or  two  years  may  be  readmi 
on  a  conditional  basis  and  apply  for  Acade 
Amnesty  after  completing  two  consecu 
semesters  of  satisfactory  (2.0)  work.  Stude 
who  have  been  out  of  school  more  than 
years  will  be  treated  as  transfer  students 


Students  who  have  received  a  Grade  Point 
Average  of  less  than  2.0  in  a  semester  may 


CURRICULUM 
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MAJORS  AND  DEGREES 


A  college  major  is  actually  a  means  to  an 
end — the  means  by  which  a  student 
prepares  for  a  future  career,  entrance 
into  graduate  school,  or  some  change  in 
his  life  style.  Union  College  offers  a  wide 


variety  of  majors  and  minors,  as  pan 
the  Bachelor's  degree  and  a  number 
certificate  and  2-year  Associate  deg 
programs  for  those  not  needing  a  full 
year  degree. 


DEGREE  AREA 

BA/BS 
Major 

BA/BS 
Minor 

Assoc. 
Degree 

Cert. 

Accounting 

• 

• 

• 

Business  Administration 

• 

• 

Business  Education 

• 

Office  Administration 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Computer  Science 

• 

• 

Medical  Secretarial 

• 

Music/Business 

• 

Economics 

• 

Elementary  Education 

• 

• 

Secondary  Education 

• 

Vocational  Education 

• 

Health  Education 

• 

• 

Physical  Education 

• 

Drama  and  Speech 

• 

• 

Music 

• 

• 

English 

• 

• 

Pre-Ministry 

• 

Religion 

• 

• 

Christian  Education 

• 

Philosophy 

• 

Psychology 

• 

• 

Sociology 

• 

• 

Social  Work 

• 

• 

Pre-Law 

• 

History 

• 

• 

Appalachian  Semester 

• 

Biology 

• 

• 

Science  Education 

• 

Pre-Medicine 

Pre-Engmeering 

Pre-Optometry 

• 

Pre-Pharmacy 

• 

Pre-Physical  Therapy 

• 

Pre-Veterinary  Medicine 

• 

Pre-Dentistry 

• 

Medical  Technology 

• 

Environmental  Studies 

• 

Chemistry 

• 

Mathematics 

• 

• 

Physics 

• 

Radiologic  Technology 

• 

Coal  Mining  Technology 

• 
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decided  Majors 

lents  who  have  not  made  a  vocational  or 
;ssional  choice  will  be  assigned  an  advisor 
ie  Career  Counseling  Office.  Those  who 
a  general  program  leading  to  a 
issional  degree  program  at  a  university 

requiring  a  bachelor's  degree  for 
issions  should  confer  carefully  with  their 
emic  advisors  and  schedule  that  program 

the  general  education  courses  of  the 

ge. 


jrse  Numbering  System 

ses  numbered  100  or  200  are  intended 
arily  for  lower  division  students  and  300 
WO  level  courses  are  generally  reserved 
pperclassmen.  Freshmen  or  Sophomores 
ing  to  enter  300  or  400  level  courses 
Id  confer  with  the  division  chairman 
ved  for  permission  to  enroll.  500  level 
;es  are  restricted  to  graduate  students, 
urses  with  hyphenated  numbers  (101- 
are  used  when  the  first  semester  is 
jquisite  to  the  second. 


Special  Notations 

Each  course  description  indicates  the 
semester  the  course  will  be  offered— (F)  for 
Fall  Semester,  (S)  for  Spring  Semester,  and 
(Sum)  for  Summer  Session. 

Many  regular  year  courses  are  offered  in 
summer  sessions  but  are  not  guaranteed 
offerings. 

Courses  indicated  as  being  offered  in  "Even 
Years  Only"  are  offered  on  an  alternate  year 
basis  in  academic  years  beginning  with  even 
numbers,  as  1978-79— "Odd  Years  Only" 
courses  are  offered  on  an  alternate  year  basis 
in  academic  years  beginning  with  odd 
numbers,  as  1979-80. 

Courses  marked  (H)  meet  general  college 
requirements  in  humanities;  those  marked 
(NS)  meettherequirementsin  natural  science; 
and  those  marked  (SS)  meet  the  requirements 
in  Social  Science. 

Students  should  consult  regularly  with  their 
advisor  to  insure  proper  progress  toward  their 
degree.  During  the  Junior  year,  a  final  planned 
curriculum  is  prepared  which  constitutes  a 
contract  for  the  courses  remaining  to  be 
completed  in  order  to  earn  the  degree.  It  is  the 
student's  responsibility  to  initiate  the  process 
of  developing  the  planned  curriculum. 


^departmental  Numbers 

e  special  numbers  are  reserved  for 
fie  types  of  courses  or  studies.  They  may 
>ed  in  any  department  although  they  are 
ihown  in  the  following  pages  under  the 
fie  listings. 


099 

281,381, 
581 


482,582 
483,583 

284,384, 

185 

487 
595 


Non-credit  special  interest 
courses. 

"Special  Topics"  courses — 
classes  developed  on  a  one- 
time or  experimental  basis, 
or  a  special  innovative  class 
Special  workshops,  credit  or 
non-credit. 

Television  courses  through 
Kentucky  Educational 
Television  Network 
May  interim  courses  not 
listed  under  a  regular  catalog 
number 

Experiential  Education — 
internships,  cooperative  work 
experience  and  vocational 
work  experience. 
Field  Practicums  in 
specialized  areas. 
Independent  Study — 
individual  research  on 
approved  topics  not  found  in 
traditional  courses.  May  be 
repeated  on  different  topics. 
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Division  of  Applied  Sciences 


Frances  Patridge,  Chairman 

Department  of  Business  and  Economics        Department  of  Education 

Department  of  Health,  &  Physical  Education 


1.  DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  AND  ECONOMICS 

Mary  Manis,  Department  Head 

Accounting — Business  Administration — Business  Education 

Computer  Science — Economics — Office  Administration 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREES  IN  BUSINESS 

In  addition  to  the  general  college  requirements,  all  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree 
complete  the  following  courses  and  one  of  the  major  fields  listed  below: 

Common  Courses  Required  of  All  Candidates 

Semester  Hours 

B.Ad.  271  Principles  of  Marketing 3 

B.Ad.  351  Principles  of  Financef 3 

B.Ad.  352  Principles  of  Management 3 

B.Ad.  411  B usi ness  Law 3 

Acct.  171-172  Principles  of  Accounting 6 

Comp.  Sci.  131        Intro,  to  Data  Processing 3 

Econ.  1  53-154         Principles  of  Economics 6 

27 

Accounting  Major 

Acct.  341-342  Intermediate  Accounting 6 

Acct.  421  Cost  Accou nt ing 3 

Acct.  441  Tax  Accounting 3 

B.Ad.  412  Business  Law 3 

Choice  of  Computer  Language 3 

B.Ed.  152  Business  Mathematics  &  Office  Machines 3 

Accounting  Electives 6 

.27 

Business  Administration  Major 

B.Ad.  372  Personnel  Management 3 

B.Ad.  401  Statistics 3 

B.Ad.  451  Business  Policy 3 

Off.  Ad.  302  Business  Communication 3 

Choice  of  Computer  Language 3 

Electives  from  the  Department  of  Bus.  &  Econ 12 

27 

Business  Education  Major  (See  Education  Dept.  for  certification  requirements) 

Semester  Hours 

Acct.  321  Payroll  Accounting 2 

B.Ed.  361  Methods  of  Teaching  Bus.  Subjects 3 

B.Ed.  152  Business  Mathematics  &  Office  Machines 

or  3 

Off.  Ad.  301  Business  English 

Off.  Ad.  112  Typewriting 3 

Off.  Ad.  121-122     Elem  &  Inter.  Shorthand 6 

Off.  Ad.  302  Business  Communication 3 

B.Ed.  331  Office  Practice 4 

24 


HO 

ce  Administration  Major 

Semester  Hours 

I.  152  Business  Mathematics  &  Office  Machines 3 

Ad.  1 12  Typewriting 3 

Ad.  21 1  Advanced  Typewriting 3 

Ad.  121-122     Elem.  &  Inter.  Shorthand 6 

Ad.  301  Business  English 3 

Ad.  302  Business  Communication 3 

Ad.  361  Office  Management 3 

Elective  from  Dept.  of  Bus.  and  Econ 3 


.27 


iness  and  Music  Major* 

i.  272  Salesmanship 3 

Ad.  302  Business  Communication 3 

Upper  division  Business  elective 3 

Field  Placement 3-10 

161-162  Foundations  of  Music 8 

261-262  Harmony 6 

111-412         Applied  Music 16 

322  Music  History 3 

171-176  String,  piano,  woodwind,  or  brass 

class  (choice  of  any  3) 3 


.48-55 


i  of  Concentration  in  Business  Education  (see  Education  Department  for 
rtification  requirements).  Includes  a  total  of  53  hours  in  business  in  addition  to 
rtification  requirements.  Courses  listed  below  include  the  common  courses  required 
all  Bachelor's  degree  candidates  in  business.  Business  Education  programs  are 
ing  revised — see  your  advisor  for  most  recent  revision. 

!  171-172  Principles  of  Accounting 6 

!  361  Payroll  Accounting 2 

Ad.  112  Typewriting 3 

Ad.  121-122     Elem.  and  Inter.  Shorthand 6 

Electives  in  Office  Administration 5 

I  152  Business  Mathematics  and  Office  Machines 3 

1  331  Office  Practice 4 

1  353  Consumer  Economics 3 

1  361  Methods  of  Teaching  Business  Subjects 3 

i  271  Principles  of  Marketing 3 

i  352  Principles  of  Management 3 

1  41 1  Business  Law 3 

lp.  Sci.  131        Introduction  to  Data  Processing 3 

n.  153-154         Principles  of  Economics 6 

53 


college  general  requirements  may  be  reduced  by  6  hours  in  H  umanities  and  6  hours  in  Social  Science  because  of 
>es  required  in  the  major.  Because  of  ihe  unique  combination  of  music  and  business  courses  required  on  the 
r  division  levels  from  4  to  19  hours  of  upper  division  courses  must  be  taken  from  electives  and  general 
rements  to  meet  the  college  requirement  of  40  hours  of  upper  division  work 


ved  for  Business  Education  Major. 
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ASSOCIATE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  DEGREES  IN  BUSINESS 

The  following  two-year  programs  lead  to  the  award  of  the  A. AS.  degrees  in  the  majors  indie 
Union  College  provides  a  "career  ladder"  approach  to  learning  in  that  students  who  complete  t 
degrees  may  immediately  apply  the  credits  earned  on  the  two-year  degree  toward  a  Bache 
degree,  or  return  to  college  later  with  the  guarantee  that  the  credits  previously  earned  will 
toward  the  4-year  degree. 

Common  Courses  Required  of  All  Candidates 

Semester  Hours 

Eng.  111-112  English  Composition 6 

Acct.  171  Principles  of  Accounting 3 

Humanities  General  Requirement 3 

Econ.  153  Principles  of  Economics 3 

B.Ed.  152  Business  Mathematics  &  Office  Machines 3 

18 

Accounting  Major  (AAS) 

Semester  Hours 

Acct.  172  Principles  of  Accounting 3 

Comp.  Sci.  131         Intro,  to  Data  Processing 3 

B.Ad.  41 1  Business  Law 3 

Econ.  154  Principles  of  Economics 3 

Accounti ng  Electives 8 

Nat.  Science  or  Math  General  Req 4 

Humanities  or  Soc.  Sci.  Gen.  Req 6 

B usi ness  Electives 9 

Free  E I ect ives 7 

46 

Computer  Science  Major  (AAS) 

Semester  Hours 

Principles  of  Accounting 3 

Intro,  to  Data  Processing 3 

FORTRAN  Programm i ng 3 

RPG  Programming 3 

COBOL  Programming 3 

Systems  Analysis 3 

Survey  of  Computer  Systems 3 

Algebra  &  Trigonometry 4 

Statistics 3 

Principles  of  Economics 3 

Humanities  of  Soc.  Sci.  Gen.  Req 3 

Internship  and/or  Free  Electives 10 

Accou nti ng  E lective 2-3 


Acct.  172 

Comp.  Sci. 

231 

Comp.  Sci. 

233 

Comp.  Sci. 

235 

Comp.  Sci. 

237 

Comp.  Sci. 

331 

Comp.  Sci. 

333 

Math.  111 

Bus.  Ad.  401 

Econ.  154 

46-47 

Office  Administration  (AAS) 

Semester  Hours 

Off.Ad.  111-112      Typewriting 6 

Off.Ad.  121-122      Elem.  &  Inter.  Shorthand 6 

Off.Ad.  301  Business  English 3 

Off.Ad.  302  Business  Communication 3 

B.Ed.  331  office  Practice 4 

Natural  Science  General  Requirement 4 

Humanities  or  Soc.  Sci.  Gen.  Req 3 

B  usi  ness  Elective 6 

Free  Electives 12 

47 


4b 


ical  Secretarial  Administration  (AAS) 

Semester  Hours 

d.  111-112      Typewrit  i  ng 6 

d.  121-122      Elem.  &  Inter.  Shorthand 6 

,d.  301  Business  English 3 

d.  302  Business  Communication 3 

331  Office  Practice 4 

151  M edical  Term i nology 2 

h  340  Anatomy  &  Physiology 4 

h  131  First  Aid  &  Safety 3 

h  270  Personal  &  Community  Health 3 

Free  Electives 9 

B usi ness  Electives 3 

46 

OMA  IN  OFFICE  ADMINISTRATION  (One  Year  Program) 

Semester  Hours 

1 10  or  1 1 1       English  Composition 3 

d.  111-112      Typewriting 6 

d.  121-122      Elem.  &  Inter.  Shorthand 6 

151  Introduction  to  Business 3 

\d.  301  Business  English 

>r  3 

d.  302  Business  Communications 

331  Office  Practice 4 

171  Principles  of  Accounting  3 

Elective 4 

32 


MORS  AVAILABLE  TO  ALL  STUDENTS 

counting — Eighteen  semester  hours  in  Accounting  and  three  hours  in  Business  Law. 
isiness   Administration — Accounting    171-172,    Business   Administration    352    and    411, 
puter  Science  131,  and  Economics  153,  and  three  hours  Business  elective. 
imputer  Science— Accounting  1 71  -1 72  and  1 5  hours  of  Computer  Science  courses. 
onomics — Twenty-one  hours  chosen  from  Economics  courses  or  Business  Administration  351, 
Sociology  251,  B.Ed.  353. 

fice  Administration— Twenty-one  hours  including  Office  Administration  112,  122,  261,  301, 
331,  and  six  hours  elective  Office  Administration. 

COUNTING 

unting  171-172.  Principles  of  Accounting.  (F,S)  (3-3) 

icedures  in  journalizing,  posting,  financial  statements,  adjusting  and  closing  entries,  controlling 

ounts,  and  the  voucher  system. 

unting  321.  Payroll  Accounting.  (S)  (2) 

;  Social  Security  Act  and  other  laws  relating  to  the  payment  of  wages  and  salaries,  the 

paration  of  State  and  Federal  tax  returns,  and  the  use  of  data  processing  in  payroll  accounting. 

:t.  171  recommended. 

unting  341-342.  Intermediate  Accounting.  (F,S)  (3-3) 

ancial  statements,  working  capital,  investments,  plant  and  equipment,  stockholders'  equity, 

ilytical  processes.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  172. 

unting  421.  Cost  Accounting.  (S)  (3) 

thodsof  assembling  cost  data  for  materials,  labor,  and  overhead  consumed  in  a  manufacturing 

erprise.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  341. 

unting  422.  Auditing.  (F)  (3) 

ification,  analysis  and  interpretation  of  accounting  records.  Prerequisite.  Accounting  341. 

unting  441.  Tax  Accounting.  (S)  (3) 

blems  of  accounting  for  all  types  of  federal,  state,  and  local  taxes.  Prerequisite:  Acct.  172. 


Accounting  442.  Advanced  Accounting.  (F) 

Accounting  for  partnerships,  joint  ventures,  installment  sales,  consignments,  home  office  a 
branch  units,  consolidated  income  statements,  balance  sheets,  and  surplus  statemen 
Prerequisites:  Accounting  342. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Business  Administration  151.  Introduction  to  Business.  (F) 

Forms  of  business  ownership,  marketing,  personnel  management,  finance,  and  governrm 

regulations. 
Business  Administration  271.  Principles  of  Marketing.  (F) 

Study  of  the  movement  of  goods  from  producer  to  consumer  and  an  examination  of  the  functions 

the  marketing  process,  marketing,  institutions,  channels  of  distribution,  legal  aspects,  and  pol 

consideration. 
Business  Administration  272.  Salesmanship.  (S) 

The  interpretation  of  sales  techniques  and  methods,  prospective  customers,  interviews,  sa 

presentation,  demonstration,  closing  the  sale. 
Business  Administration  351.  Principles  of  Finance.  (F) 

Basic  principles  of  finance  including  monetary  and  credit  systems,  the  demand  for  funds  in 

capital    market,   factors   affecting   the   supply   of  funds,   and   monetary   and   credit   polici 

Prerequisites:  Acctg.  151  and  Econ.  154. 
Business  Administration  352.  Principles  of  Management.  (F) 

The  development   of   organization   plans   and   policies,   development  of   industrial   relatio 

management  operation  with  emphasis  on  skills  and  techniques  of  leadership. 
Business  Administration  371.  Insurance.  (S) 

Insurance  contracts  and  the  fields  of  insurance  including  fire,  marine,  casualty,  social,  disabil 

life  and  property.  (Odd  years  only). 
Business  Administration  372.  Personnel  Management.  (S) 

Supervision  of  employees,  policies  relating  to  effective  utilization  of  human  resources  in  busini 

concerns.  Prerequisite:  B.Ad.  352. 
Business  Administration  401.  Statistics.  (F) 

A  study  of  the  mathematics  involved  in  statistical  analysis  and  the  effective  use  of  statistical  dati 

decision  making. 
Business  Administration  404.  Investments.  (S) 

Public  and  Corporate  securities,  security  markets,  investment  policies  and  tax  problems.  (E\ 

years  only) 
Business  Administration  411-412.  Business  Law.  (F-S)  (3 

Laws  dealing  with  contracts,  agency,  employment,  bailment,  transportation,  real  and  perso 

property,  leases,  and  bankruptcy. 
Business  Administration  451.  Business  Policy.  (S) 

Analysis  of  management  problems,  formulation  of  alternative  courses  of  action,  determinatior 

policy  decisions.  Prerequisite:  B.Ad.  352. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Business  Education  152.  Business  Mathematics  and  Office  Machines.  (F,S) 

Fundamental  processes  involving  precentage,  interest,  discount,  payroll,  taxes,  and  finani 

statements:  includes  the  use  of  office  calculating  machines. 
Business  Education  331.  Office  Practice.  (S) 

The  development  of  office  proficiency.  Laboratory  required.  Prerequisite:  Off.  Ad.  1 12. 
Business  Education  353.  Consumer  Economics.  (S) 

The  role  of  the  consumer  in  handling  his  or  her  money. 
Business  Education  361.  Methods  of  Teaching  Business  Subjects.  (on  demand) 

Methods,  materials,  and  techniques  used  in  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  shortha 

and  general  business  subjects. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

Computer  Science  131.  Introduction  to  Data  Processing.  (F) 

Survey  of  basic  computer  concepts,  hardware,  and  operations;  introduction  of  basic  programm 
concepts  and  documentation  standards  used  in  various  programming. 
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iputer  Science  231,  BASIC  Programming  (F)  (3) 

study  of  the  BASIC  programming  language  including  problem  definition,  flow  charting,  solution 
problems  that  are  adaptable  to  business  and/or  science,  and  hands  on  experience  on  the  mini- 
tmputer. 

iputer  Science  233.  FORTRAN  Programming.  (F)  (3) 

study  of  the  FORTRAN  IV  programming  language  on  the  NCR  Century  50  computer  including 
aluation,  flowcharting,  and  solution  of  problemsthatareadaptabletobusinessand/or science. 
iputer  Science  235.  RPG  Programming.  (S)  (3) 

study  of  the  RPG  programming  language  on  the  NCR  Century  50  computer  oriented  toward 
jblems  and  reports  related  to  business  applications. 

iputer  Science  237.  COBOL  Programming.  (S)  (3) 

study  of  COBOL,  a  high  level  programming  language  which  is  adaptable  to  most  business 
plications  of  any  magnitude.  (Even  years  only). 

iputer  Science  331.  Systems  Analysis.  (F)  (3) 

study  in  the  analysis  and  organization  of  a  system  which  can  be  adapted  to  a  complete  practical 
plication.  Students  must  be  able  to  utilize  concepts  learned  in  the  related  computer  science 
urses  to  accomplish  this.  (Even  years  only). 

iputer  Science  333.  Survey  of  Computer  Systems.  (on  demand)  (3) 

comparative  study  of  the  various  computer  systems  available,  such  as  IBM,  Honeywell,  Univac, 
:R,  Mini  Computer. 

ONOMICS 

lomics  153-154.  Principles  of  Economics.  (F-S)  (3-3)  (SS) 

jmentary  economic  theory  of  prices,  national  income,  production,  and  employment. 

tomics  251.  Environmental  Economics.  (S)  (3) 

cietal  choice  in  the  use  of  scarce  resources  is  related  to  ecosystem  survival,  environmental 

ality,  and  human  welfare.  Prerequisite:  Environmental  Studies  100. 

lomics  252.  Regional  Economic  Development.  (S)  (3) 

gional  economic  development  with  special  emphasis  on  the  Appalachian  region  of  the  U.S. 

ice  the  1870s. 

lomics  351.  Intermediate  Price  Theory.  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

als  with  the  principle  of  production  under  perfect  competition,  monopoly,  duopoly,  oligopoly, 

tel,  and  monopolistic  competition.  Prerequisite:  Economics  154. 

lomics  352.  National  Income  Analysis.  (S)  (3)  (SS) 

als  with  the  formation  of  national  income,  consumption,  investment,  government  spending,  the 

>.  export  and  import,  and  stabilization  policy  in  the  U.S.  Prerequisite:  Economics  153. 

lomics  363.  Money  and  Banking.  (F)  (3) 

tional  banking  system,  nature  and  functions  of  money,  the  importance  of  credit,  bank  deposits, 

j  loans.  Prerequisite:  Economics  153. 

omics  403.  Industrial  Relations  &  Collective  Bargaining.  (F)  (3) 

3  labor  market,  wage  and  labor  problems  and  theories,  development  of  labor  unions,  wage  and 

or  policies.  Prerequisite:  Economics  153  and  154.  (Even  years  only) 

5  following  courses  may  be  counted  as  Economics: 

tory  241.  American  Economic  History. 

iiology  251.  Current  Socio-Economic  Problems. 

\d.  401.  Statistics. 

:ICE  ADMINISTRATION 

e  Administration  111-112.  Typewriting.  (F-S)  (3-3) 

tudent  with  one  or  more  high  school  units  in  typewriting  cannot  take  Off  ice  Administration  1 1 1 

credit. 

e  Administration  121.  Elementary  Shorthand.  (F)  (3) 

iciples  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  Diamond  Jubilee  Series.  A  student  with  one  or  more  high  school 

ts   in   shorthand   cannot  take  Office  Administration   121   for  credit.   Prerequisite:  Office 

ninistration  1 1 1  or  concurrent  with  Office  Administration  111. 

e  Administration  122.  Intermediate  Shorthand.  (S)  (3) 

itinuation  of  Off  ice  Administration  121. 

b  Administration  211.  Advanced  Typewriting.  (S)  (3) 

)lying  typewriting  skill  to  practical  on-the-job  activities.  Prerequisite.  Office  Administration  1 1 2 

squivalent. 
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Office  Administration  221.  Dictation  and  Transcription.  (S 

Emphasis  placed  on  speed  in  taking  dictation  and  in  transcribing  notes.  Prerequisite:  0 

Administration  122  or  equivalent. 
Office  Administration  301.  Business  English.  (F] 

Using  words  effectively,  language  structure,  punctuation. 
Office  Administration  302.  Business  Communications.  (S) 

The  methods  and  techniques  of  organizing  business  letters,  memoranda,  and  reports  \ 

intensive  writing  practice  in  class  analysis,  and  student  evaluation.  Prerequisite:  O. Ad.  301  or  I 

111. 
Office  Administration  361.  Office  Management.  (F) 

Office  building,  equipment,  personnel  supervision,  control  of  office  activities.  (Even  years o 


2.  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Karla  Kay  Smith,  Department  Head 
Elementary  Education — Secondary  Education 

The  undergraduate  programs  in  the  Department  of  Education  have  as  their  primary  objective 
preparation  of  superior  teachers  for  public  and  private  schools,  both  elementary  and  seconda 

At  Union  College  the  education  of  prospective  teachers  is  the  responsibility  of  the  College 
whole,  not  the  Department  of  Education  alone. 

The  teacher  education  programs  described  in  the  following  pages  prepares  the  student  to  recei 
baccalaureate  degree  and,  upon  recommendation  of  the  College,  a  Kentucky  teachers  certifical 
student  who  wishes  to  teach  in  a  state  other  than  Kentucky  should  determine  certifica 
requirements  in  that  state  (usually  quite  similar  to  Kentucky's),  and  plan  his  program  accordir 
Information  on  certification  requirements  in  other  states  is  available  in  the  Education  Departn 
office  and  in  the  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Office. 

Students  preparing  for  teacher  certification  must  be  admitted  to  the  teacher  education  progra 
the  college  before  they  will  be  allowed  to  register  for  any  of  the  professional  education  cou 
beyond  Education  241 , 1  ntroduction  to  Education.  These  students  may  not  elect  to  take  any  reqi 
education  course  on  a  Credit/Fail  basis. 

Objectives  of  the  Teacher  Education  Program 

The  teacher  education  program  at  Union  College  seeks  to  aid  each  student  in  the  realization  o 
following  objectives: 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  social,  physical,  and  psychological  factors  which  determine  behavior 
which  promote  intellectual  growth,  emotional  balance,  and  wholesome  personality. 

2.  The  development  of  health  habits,  physical  skills,  and  recreational  interests  essenti! 
personal  well-being  and  to  highest  teaching  effectiveness. 

3.  An  understanding  of  the  principles  and  purposes  of  education  in  a  democratic  society. 

4.  The  cultivation  of  attitudes  and  abilities  essential  to  successful  relationship  with  youth 
professional  associates. 

5.  An  understanding  of  the  principles  and  techniques  of  effective  teaching,  and  the  developme 
appropriate  teaching  skills. 

6.  An  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  teaching  as  a  career  and  as  an  opportunity  for  service  to  y 
and  to  society. 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  theTeacher  Education  Progr 

1.  Formal  written  application,  preferably  during  the  Sophomore  year,  or  during  the  semest 
which  the  student  takes  the  first  professional  education  course.  Application  forms  ma 
obtained  in  the  Department  of  Education  office. 

2.  Completion  of  at  least  forty  semester  hours  of  college  credit  with  a  grade  point  standing 
least  2.25. 

3.  Moral,  social,  and  ethical  behavior  commensurate  with  the  acceptable  standards  in  the  sc 
community  as  well  as  in  the  community  at  large. 

4.  The  physical  and  mental  factors  associated  with  teaching  effectiveness. 

5.  Recommendation  of  four  faculty  members. 

6.  Evidence  of  appropriate  level  of  ability  in  written  and  oral  communication. 


General  factors  relating  to  teaching  effectiveness  including  reading  proficiency,  personality 

factors,  and  general  aptitude  for  teaching. 

Completion  of  Education  241,  Introduction  to  Education. 

Acceptance  by  the  Teacher  Education  Committee  of  the  college. 

quirements  for  Admission  to  Student  Teaching 

Formal  written  application  by  mid-term  of  the  semester  preceding  the  planned  student  teaching. 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Department  of  Education  office. 

Completion  of  at  least  90  semester  hours  of  credit  with  at  least  a  2.25  grade  point  average  in  all 

courses  attempted  and  2.25  in  all  work  attempted  in  the  area,  major,  or  minor  fields  for  which 

certification  is  sought. 

Completion  of  all  required  professional  education  courses  with  an  academic  standing  of  at  least 

2.25. 

Completion  of  at  least  75%  of  the  course  work  for  the  teaching  major  or  area  of  concentration  if 

student  teaching  is  to  be  done  in  this  specialization;  or  completion  of  all  the  course  work  for  the 

teaching  minor  if  student  teaching  is  to  be  done  in  the  minor  area. 

Moral,  social,  and  ethical  behavior  acceptable  in  the  school  community  as  well  as  in  the 

community  at  large. 

A  valid  and  current  medical  examination  which  includes  a  tuberculosis  test  filed  with  the 

Teacher  Education  Committee. 

Recommendation  of  departments  in  which  teaching  fields  are  sought. 

Maintenance  of  good  standing  since  admission  to  the  teacher  education  program. 

Completion  of  institutional  prerequisites  with  respect  to  time  in  residence  and  pre-student 

teaching  laboratory  experiences. 

Acceptance  by  the  Teacher  Education  Committee  of  the  college. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 

General  Education 

A.  English  111-1 12  (with  grade  of  Cor  higher) 6  semester  hours 

B   Humanities 18  semester  hours 

Three  semester  hours  must  be  in  Literature;  remaining  hours  to  be  taken  from  the  following: 
Art,  Drama  and  Speech;  Music;  Foreign  Languages;  Religion:  Philosophy;  English  Language 
and  Literature  (other  than  English  355). 

C.  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science 12  semester  hours 

Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics,  General  Science.  At  least  3  semester  hours  shall 
be  in  the  field  of  Physical  Science  and  at  least  3  semester  hours  shall  be  in  the  field  of 
Biological  Science. 

D.  Social  Science 12  semester  hours 

History;  Economics;  Political  Science;  Sociology,  Geography. 

E.  Physical  Education  service  course 1  semester  hour 

General  Requirements 

A.  Social  Science 3  semester  hours 

B.  Introduction  to  Psychology 3  semester  hours 

C.  Children's  Literature 3  semester  hours 

D.  Structure  of  the  Number  Systems 6  semester  hours 

E.  Elementary  School  Art 3  semester  hours 

F.  Elementary  School  Music 3  semester  hours 

G.  Health  and  Physical  Education  in  Elementary  School 3  semester  hours 

Professional  Preparation 

A.  Education  241 — Introduction  to  Education 3  semester  hours 

B.  Education  341 — Methods  of  Teaching  Math 3  semester  hours 

C.  Education  351 — Human  Growth  &  Development 3  semester  hours 

D.  Psychology  361 — Psychology  of  Learning 3  semester  hours 

E.  Education  361 — Reading  in  The  Primary  Grades 3  semester  hours 

F.  Education  362 — Teaching  Reading  in  the  Content  Subjects 3  semester  hours 


G.  Special  Education  365— Foundations  of  Education  for  the 

Exceptional  Child 3  semester  hoi 

H.   Education  432 — Methods  and  Materials  in  the  Elementary 

School 4  semester  hoi 

I.     Education  433,  434 — Supervised  Student  Teaching  in 

the  Elementary  School 10  semester  hoi 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 

I.  General  Education 
A.  English  Composition  111-112  (with  grade  of  C  or  higher) 6  semester  hoi 

*B.   Humanities 18  semester  hoi 

Three  semester  hours  must  be  in  Literature;  remaining  hours  to  be  taken  from  the  followir 
Art;  Drama  and  Speech;  Music;  Foreigh  Languages;  Religion;  Philosophy;  English  Langua 
and  Literature  (other  than  English  355). 

C.   Mathematics  and  Natural  Science 12  semester  hoi 

Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics,  General  Science.  At  least  3  semester  hours  sh 
be  in  the  field  of  Physical  Science  and  at  least  3  semester  hours  shall  be  in  the  field 
Biological  Science. 

*D.  Social  Science 12  semester  hou 

History,  Economics,  Political  Science,  Sociology,  Geography 
E.   Physical  Education  service  course 1  semester  ho 

II.  General  Requirements  for  Students  Preparing  for  Teaching  in  Secondary  School. 

A.  Personal  and  Community  Health 3  semester  hou 

B.  Introduction  to  Psychology 3  semester  hou 

C.  Majors,  Minors,  and  Areas  of  Concentration** 

An  Area  of  Concentration 48  semester  hou 

0 ne  M ajor 30  semester  hou 

One  Major  of  30  semester  hours  and  one  Minor  of  21 

semester  hours 51  semester  hou 

Majors  in  subject  combinations  shall  require  36  semester  hours  credit.  In  a  combination 
subjects  for  majors,  not  less  than  12  semester  hours  shall  be  in  each  subject  within  the  majo 
Method  courses  shall  be  in  addition  to  those  in  the  majors  and  minors.  Education  362  is  required 
students  preparing  to  teach  English. 

III.  Professional  Preparation  for  Secondary  Teacher 

A.  Education  241— Introduction  to  Education 3  semester  hou 

B.  Education  351 — Human  Growth  &  Development 3  semester  hou 

C.  Psychology  361 — Psychology  of  Learning 3  semester  hou 

D.  Special  Education  365 — Foundations  of  Education  for  the 
Excepti onal  Child 3  semester  hou 

E.  Education  452 — Methods  and  Materials  in  the  Secondary 
School 4  semester  hour 

F.  Education  453,  454 — Supervised  Student  Teaching  in 
Secondary  Schools 10  semester  hour 


ASSOCIATE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  IN 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
(for  vocational  teachers) 

Credit  hour 

English  1 1 1  and  1 12 — Freshman  Composition 

Psychology  1 1 1  — G eneral  Psychology 

S peech  131 — F  u ndam e ntal s  of  Speech 

Natural  Science  Core  Requirement 

Humanities  Core  Requirement 

Social  Science  Core  Requirement 


*No  more  than  6  semester  hours  in  any  one  discipline 
"Choose  one  of  the  three  (3)  options  listed. 


>erience  Credit  for  Vocational  Certification 


6-9 


:ational  Education  Block  (from  state  approved  school) 

ra  nsf  er) 24 


e  electives 


9-12 
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>SOCIATE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION* 

Credit  Hours 

ish  111  and  1 12 — Freshman  Composition 6 

ural  Science  (Environmental  Science  100  recommended) 4 

iology  131 — Introduction  to  Sociology 

3 

iology  421— Rural  &  Urban  Sociology 

chology  1 1 1 — Introduction  to  Psychology 3 

nanities  Requirement  (speech  or  theatre  recommended) 3 

271— Elementary  School  Art 3 

sic  373 — Elementary  School  Music 3 

jcation  241  — I  ntroduction  to  Education 3 

jcation  351 — Human  Growth  and  Development 3 

jcation  440 — Early  Childhood  Education 3 

jlish  355 — Survey  of  Children's  Literature 3 

alth  270 — Personal  and  Community  H ealth 3 

ial  Work  171 — Introduction  to  Social  Services 3 

alth  361— Principles  of  Nutrition 3 

365 — Foundations  of  Ed.  for  Exceptional  Child 3 

pervised  Experience  in  Early  Child.  Ed 3 

ctives — (Recommended  from  Appalachian  Semester, 

Kentucky  History,  Typing,  Recreational  Leadership 12 

^rts  &  Crafts,  &  Structure  of  Number  Systems)  

64 

SSOCIATE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  FOR  GRADUATES 
F  STATE  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Credit  Hours 

3dit  for  22-month  post  high  school  vocational  program 48 

glish  110  or  1 11— English  Composition 3 

cial  Science  Core  Requirement 3 

tural  Science  Core  Requirement 3 

imanities  Core  Requirement 3 

je  Elective 3 

64 

Credit  Hours 

edit  for  1 1 -month  post  high  school  vocational  program 24 

iglish  1 10  and  11 1— English  Composition 3 

tcial  Sci ence  Core  Requirement 3 

itural  Science  Core  Requirement 4 

jmanities  Core  Requirement 3 

9Ctive  Credits  (planned  curriculum  developed  &  followed) 27 

64 

A  "C"  (2.00)  average  is  required  and  a  minimum  of  15  hours  in  residence. 

For  the  vocational  student  wishing  to  continue  his/her  education  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  level,  a 

snned  course  of  study  (contract)  will  be  developed  so  that  the  degree  can  be  earned  with  an 

Iditional  64  hours  of  specified  credit  beyond  the  A.A.S.  degree. 

Graduates  of  the  1 1 -month  vocational  programs  should  plan  additional  hours  of  general  education 

edits  within  their  electives  to  better  prepare  for  the  4-year  degree. 

signed  for  those  who  work  in  day  care  centers  and  agencies  dealing  with  small  children  where  teacher  certification  is  not  required 


EDUCATION 

Education  101 .  Learning  Environments  for  Pre-School  Children  (F  S) 

Designed  to  assist  Child  Development  Associate  interns  in  acquiring  competencies  related 
establishing  and  maintaining  safe  and  healthy  environments  for  pre-school  children  Open  toC 
interns  only.  '    K  ' 

Education  102.  Pre-School  Physical  and  Intellectual  Development  (F  S) 

Methods  to:  (1 )  facilitate  physical  and  cognitive  development;  (2)  promote  the  development 
language;  and  (3)  encourage  creativity  in  pre-school  children.  Open  to  CDA  interns  only. 
Education  1 03.  Affective  Development  in  Pre-School  Children.  (F  S) 

Methods  to  promote  the  development  of  positive  self-concepts  and  the  individual  strenqths'of  d 
school  children.  Open  to  CDA  interns  only. 

Education  104.  Administrative  Responsibilities  for  Children's  Programs  (F  S) 

Record  keeping  and  management  of  a  children's  center.  Open  to  CDA  interns  only. 
Education  241.  Introduction  to  Education.  (F  S)  I 

The  purpose  and  function  of  education.  Classroom  and  school  organization,  guidance  se'rvic. 

library  services,  evaluation,  reporting  to  parents  and  other  phases  of  the  school  program. 
Education  341    M  ethods  of  Teaching  Mathematics  in  Elementary  School  (F) 

Modern  methods  and  materials  for  teaching  mathematics  in  the  elementary  school  Prerequisii 

Mathematics  203-204  or  equivalent;  admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program. 
Education  351.  Human  Growth  and  Development.  ic\  # 

Basic  concepts  for  understanding  the  development  of  the  child  and  the  adolescent  Includes  fie 

exper.ence.  Prerequisite:  admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program.  Exception-  Social  Wc 

majors. 

Education  361 .  Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades.  /F\  / 

Methods  and  materials  for  the  teaching  of  reading  in  the  primary  grades  including  observatior 

micro-teaching  demonstrations,  making  of  lesson  plans,  and  evaluation  of  a  child's  readine< 

Prerequisite:  admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program. 
Education  362.  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Content  Subjects.  (S)  ( 

Emphasis  on  study  skills  individualized  programs  and  reading  in  the  content  subjects  Prerequisii 

(except  for  English  majors)  Education  361. 
Special  Education  365.  Foundations  of  Education  of  the  Exceptional  Child  (F  S)  ( 

Etiology  and  assessment  of  exceptional  learning  conditions;  characteristics  of  exceptionable 

special  education  intervention.  M 

Education  401.  Introduction  to  Counseling  and  Guidance.  (S)  ( 

Educational  sociological,  and  psychological  foundations  of  counseling  and  guidance  in  school 
co  leges  and  related  service  oriented  agencies.  Essential  counseling  and  guidance  service 
policies,  practice  and  procedures. 

Education  432.  Methods  and  Materials  in  the  Elementary  School.  (F)  (- 

Emphasis  on  language  arts,  social  studies,  and  science;  directed  observation;  Prerequisite 
Education  241  341,  351,  361,  and  362;  Pay.  361;  90  semester  hours  college  credit;  quality  poi. 
standing  of  2.25  overall  and  at  Union  College;  one  semester  residence;  and  admission  to  th 
I  eacher  Education  Program  at  Union  College.  No  late  registration. 

Education  433.  Supervised  Student  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School.  (S)  (1( 

Laboratory  experiences  in  working  with  children,  teachers,  and  others  in  school  and  communis 
bupervision  by  an  experienced  classroom  teacher  for  a  m  inimum  of  1 0weeks.  Transportation  an 
meals  paid  by  the  students.  Application  to  be  made  one  semester  in  advance.  Prerequisites  Se 
Requirements  to  Student  Teaching.  A  supervisory  fee  of  $50  is  charged. 

Education  435.  Laboratory  Experiences  in  Education.  (on  demand)  (i 

A  substitute  for  student  teaching  for  elementary  majors.  Considers  current  problems  and  trends  i 
teaching  with  laboratory  periods  for  construction  of  classroom  materials.  Prerequisites  One  yea, 
ot  successful  classroom  teaching  experience;  Education  241  and  432;  scholastic  standing  of  2  2 
or  above;  completion  of  90  semester  hours;  approval  by  theCommitteeonTeacherEducation-  an 
one  semester  residence  at  Union  College.  ' 

Education  440.  Early  Childhood  Education.  (Sum)  J 

^7%  °f  t,he  Phr'?al'  emotional-  mental,  and  psychological  development  of  the  child  under  I 
and  the  role  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  in  working  with  such  a  child. 
Education  452.  Methods  and  Materials  in  the  Secondary  School.  (F)  (4 

Current  teaching  methods,  materials,  and  innovations  in  the  secondary  school  with  directe. 


>servations.  /Ve/-e<7t//s/fes.Education241  and  351;  Pay.  361;  90  semester  hours  of  college  credit; 
jality  point  standing  of  2.25  overall  and  at  Union  College;  one  semester  of  residence;  and 
imission  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program  atUnionCollege.  In  addition,  a  quality  point  standing 
'  2.25  or  above  is  required  in  areas  of  concentration,  major,  and  minors.  No  late  registration. 
cation  453.  Supervised  Student  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School.  (F,S)  (10) 

nder  the  direction  of  an  experienced  teacher,  the  student  teacher  directs  the  usual  teaching 
jtivities  in  the  classroom  for  a  minimum  of  1 0  weeks  in  local  publ  ic  schools.  Application  should  be 
ade  one  full  semester  in  advance  of  the  time  the  teaching  is  to  be  done.  Prerequisite:  See 
equirements  for  Student  Teaching.  A  supervisory  fee  of  $50  is  charged. 
cation  468.  Educational  Media.  (Sum)  (3) 

■actice  in  operating  educational  media  and  construction  of  classroom  materials.  Emphasis  on 
Jucational  television  use  in  the  classroom. 

ication  495.  Independent  Study.  (F,S,Sum)  (3) 

pen  only  to  advanced  students  in  the  field  of  Education  who  wish  to  do  intensive  reading  in  a 
cif  ic  interest  area.  Prerequisites:Twe\ve  semester  hours  of  Education  and  perm  ission  of  the  Head 
le  Department. 


JRARY  SCIENCE 

ary  Science  133.  Information  Aids  to  Learning. 

study  of  the  techniques  and  basic  tools  of  information. 


(on  demand)  (1) 


3.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH    AND 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Paul  S.  Moore,  Department  Head 
Health — Physical  Education 

HEALTH 

Students  preparing  to  teach  in  an  elementary  or  secondary  school  in  Kentucky  are  required  tc 
complete  the  following  courses:  for  an  elementary  certificate.  Health  and  Physical  Education  in  the 
Elementary  School;  for  a  secondary  certificate,  Personal  and  Community  Health. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Health  Education:  For  students  choosing  to  get  a  teaching 
certificate,  thirty  semester  hours  from  the  courses  listed  under  the  Health  department  including 
270,  330,  and  340.  In  addition  to  the  courses  listed  under  the  Health  department,  the  following 
courses  may  be  taken  as  electives  to  be  included  in  the  thirty  semester  hours:  Sociology  271, 
Sociology  31 1,  and  Psychology  431. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Health  Education:  Twenty-one  semester  hours  which  mus 
include  Health  270,  330,  and  340.  Courses  must  be  chosen  from  those  listed  under  Healtf 
Education  major. 

Health  131.  First  Aid  and  Safety  (S) 

Designed  to  aid  the  student  in  developing  an  understanding  on  the  basic  principles  of  accide 

prevention  as  applicable  to  the  home,  the  highway,  and  the  school.  Special  attention  is  directed 

first  aid  and  measure  for  various  injuries  and  illnesses. 
Health  270.  Personal  and  Community  Health.  (F) 

The  relationship  of  bodily  functions  to  personal  health  and  grooming,  and  to  community  a 

national  health. 
Health  330.  School  Health  Practices.  (S) 

A  course  dealing  with  the  primary  phases  of  school  health — health  instruction,  health  service 

and  healthful  school  environment — and  how  they  can  be  coordinated  into  a  functional  heal 

program. 
Health  340.  Physiology  and  Anatomy.  (F) 

Basic  instruction  in  the  functioning  of  the  cells,  organs,  and  systems  of  the  human  body. 
Health  361.  Principles  of  Nutrition.  (S) 

Diet  problems;  study  of  nutrients  and  their  relationships  to  health. 
Health  411.  Health  Education  in  the  Secondary  School.  (S)  ( 

The  experiences,  activities,  and  instruction  of  secondary  students  that  lead  to  intelligent  se 

direction  of  health  behavior. 
Health  421.  Community  Health.  (F)  (: 

The  social  and  cultural  factors,  the  physical  environment,  and  the  health  agenciesand  servicesi 

they  relate  to  the  health  of  the  community. 
Health  451.  School  and  Community  Health  Workshop.  (Sum)  ( 

Reveals  the  relationship  needed  between  the  school  and  community  to  promote  the  total  health 

the  population.  Speakers  are  secured  from  official  agencies,  voluntary  agencies,  profession 

agencies,  sponsored  agencies,  and  other  colleges.  Small  groups  are  utilized  for  discussion,  fie 

trips,  and  study  through  audio-visual  aids. 
Health  475.  Critical  Areas  in  Health.  (S)  ( 

Specific  health  problems  confronting  society  today  with  particular  reference  to  secondary  a< 

students. 
Health  485.  Field  Experiences  in  Health.  (F,S,Sum)  (3- 

A  directed  field  experience  in  some  phase  of  health,  with  consideration  given  to  both  the  needs  ar 

interests  of  the  student.  Opportunities  will  be  available  for  practical  experiences  in  the  scho 

situation,  official  health  agencies,  and  voluntary  agencies. 
Health  495.  Independent  Study.  (F.S.Sum)  (1 

Independent  study  for  advanced  students  only. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Physical  Education:  Students  choosing  to  get  a  teaching  certif icat 
must  take  thirty  semester  hours  which  must  include  351,  361,  421,  Health  340,  and  four  servic 
courses.  Health  131  may  be  included  in  the  Physical  Education  major. 
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Service  Courses 

,  maximum  of  eight  semester  hours  of  service  courses  may  be  credited  toward  graduation. 

rsical  education  majors  must  take  four  service  courses.  This  is  the  maximum  that  can  be  applied  to 

lajor,  but  others  may  be  taken  as  electives:  The  following  service  courses  also  meet  the 

nentary  and  secondary  education  requirement  for  physical  education. 

rsical  Education  111.  Beginning  Swimming  (F.S, Sum)  (1) 

rsical  Education  112.  Intermediate  Swimming.  (F,S,Sum)  (1) 

rsical  Education  113.  Senior  Life  Saving.  (F)  (1) 

rsical  Education  121.  Team  Sports.  (F)  (1) 

rsical  Education  131.  Archery  and  Badminton.  (F.S)  (1) 

rsical  Education  132.  Beginning  Golf.  (F.S. Sum)  (1) 

rsical  Education  133.  Beginning  Tennis.  (F.S, Sum)  (1) 

rsical  Education  135.  Tumbling  and  Trampolining.  (S,  Even  Year)  (1) 

rsical  Education  141.  Folk  &  Square  Dancing.  (S.  Odd  Year)  (1) 

rsical  Education  142.  Social  Dancing.  (F,  Even  Year)  (1) 

rsical  Education  241.  History  of  Physical  Education.  (S)  (3) 

rom  primitive  man  through  the  present,  with  particular  emphasis  on  Greek  physical  education, 

uropean  systems,  and  development  of  physical  education  in  America.  Some  research  into  the 

istory  of  various  sports.  (Even  years  only.) 

rsical  Education  251.  Movement  Experiences  for  Children.  (on  demand)  (3) 

his  course  will  introduce  Physical  Education  teachers  to  the  basic  skills  patterns  which  are 

ommon  to  all  movement.  It  is  designed  to  contribute  to  the  teachers'  understanding  of  movement 

nd  of  the  wide  movement  proposed  for  today's  elementary  school  child. 

rsical  Education  252.  Physical  Education  for  Exceptional 

hildren.  (on  demand)  (3) 

his  course  is  designed  primarily  for  Elementary  and  Physical  Education  majors  interested  in 

rorking  with  atypical  children.  To  get  some  practical  experience  the  student  will  spend  a  portion  of 

me  working  with  atypical  children  in  the  classroom  situation.  Extensive  treatment  will  be  given  to 

le  manner  in  which  Physical  Education  may  be  adapted  to  meet  more  adequately  the  needs  of 

Kceptional  children. 

'sical  Education  253.  Program  Development  for  the 

lementary  Child.  (on  demand  (3) 

i  this  course  students  will  develop  varied  programs  based  on  needs,  characteristics,  abilities,  and 

asic  urges  of  children  that  relate  to  the  basic  purposes  of  Physical  Education.  Emphasis  is  placed 

n  building  programs  on  basic  movement,  rhythms,  physical  developmental  activities,  stunts  and 

jmbling,  games  and  relays. 

'sical  Education  261.  Health  and  Physical  Education  in  the 

lementary  School.  (F)  (3) 

he  role  of  the  classroom  teacher  in  physical  education  on  the  playground,  in  the  gymnasium,  and 

>e  classroom.  How  to  correlate  and  evaluate.  The  application  of  games,  movements,  exploration, 

lythms,  self-testing  activities,  and  screening  tests. 

sical  Education  265.  Recreational  Sports  and  Activities.  (S)  (3) 

resents  students  with  information  on  various  types  of  sports  and  activities,  with  emphasis  on 
istory,  rules,  equipment,  skills,  and  techniques. 

sical  Education  271.  Sports  Officiating.  (F)  (2) 

ules  and  officiating  techniques  in  football,  basketball,  baseball,  and  track. 

sical  Education  302.  Coaching  Basketball.  (Even  years  only)  (F)  (2) 

rsical  Education  303.  Water  Safety  Instruction.  (S)  (2) 

rerequisite:  Senior  Life  Saving  113 

sical  Education  304.  Coaching  Baseball.  (Odd  years  only)  (S)  (2) 

sical  Education  305.  Coaching  Track  and  Cross  Country.  (on  demand)  (2) 

sical  Education  317.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Intramurals.  (F)  (3) 

lanning,  organizing,  and  directing  a  program  of  intramural  activities  for  men  and  women. 

ttention  is  given  to  activities,  awards,  officials,  finances,  publicity,  and  otherfactors  necessary  to 

insider  in  administering  an  intramural  program. 

sical  Education  320.  Adapted  Physical  Education.  (S)  (3) 

ealth  conditions  which  require  the  physical  education  program  to  be  adapted  to  meet  the  special 

eeds  of  individuals  with  handicapping  conditions. 

rsical  Education  321.  Recreational  Leadership.  (S)  (3) 

eadership  techniques  in  music,  social  games,  arts  and  crafts,  dramatics,  camping,  nature,  and 

ports.  Designed  to  aid  students  in  enriching  their  own  leisure  time  and  to  prepare  for  leadership  in 

caching,  full-time  Christian  service,  and  social  service. 
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Physical  Education  351.  Testing  and  Measurements  in  Physical  Education.  (S)  I 

Evaluating   physical   education  by  the  construction  and  administering  of  tests.  Emphasia 
reliability,  objectivity,  and  validity  of  tests,  and  the  use  of  test  results,  motivation  and  school  mar 
Physical  Education  361.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education.  (S) 

Administration  of  health  and  physical  education  in  school.  Setting  uptheprogram,  andevaluati 
results.  Emphasizes  budget  and  finance,  office  management,  preparing  the  curriculum,  facility 
legal  factors,  and  public  relations. 

Physical  Education  421.  Anatomy  and  Kinesiology.  (F) 

An  analysis  of  human  motion  and  its  relation  to  athletic  and  gymnastic  activities;  practic 

application  of  these  principles. 
Physical  Education  435.  Coaching  and  Officiating  Team  Sports.  (on  demand) 

Theory  and  practice  of  techniques  employed  in  field  hockey,  volleyball,  Softball,  and  soccer,  wi 

emphasis  on  methods  of  teaching.  (Even  years  only.) 
Physical  Education  495.  Independent  Study.  (F.S.Sum) 

Independent  work  for  advanced  students  only. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE  (ROTC) 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Military  Science:  Completion  of  the  22  hours  of  Military  Scier 
required  for  commissioning  in  the  United  States  Army. 

Military  Science  111.  Fundamentals  of  Leadership  and  Management  I  (F) 

ROTC  program  and  opportunities,  the  military  as  a  profession,  customs  and  traditions  of 
service,  rifle  marksmanship. 

Military  Science  112.  Fundamentals  of  Leadership  and  Management  If  (S) 

Introduction  to  dismounted  drill  to  include  stationary  movements,  steps  and  marching  andSqi 
Drill;  the  national  security  structure,  role  of  the  Department  of  Defense  agencies  in  natior 
defense,  the  military  and  American  society. 

Military  Science  221.  Applied  Leadership  and  Management  I  (F) 

Map  reading,  orienteering,  study  and  application  of  the  principles  and  techniques  of  leadersh 

Military  Science  222.  Applied  Leadership  and  Management  II  (S) 

Operations  of  the  basic  military  team,  rappelling,  survey  of  American  military  history. 

Military  Science  260.  Military  Science  Practicum  (Sum) 

Basic  camp,  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky —  introduction  to  military  subjects  designed  as  a  substitute 
Military  Science  1  1 1,  1 1  2,  221,  and  222  for  students  who  were  unable  to  com  pi  ete  those  coursi 
Emphasis    on    practical    application    and    leadership   development.    Prerequisite:    Consent 
instructor.  (No  tuition  cost) 

Military  Science  331.  Advanced  Leadership  and  Management  I  (F) 

Case  studies  in  leadership;  fundamentals  of  educational  psychology  applicable  to  instructs 
applicatory  work  emphasizing  development  of  leadership  potential  (Leadership  Laborator 
analysis  of  the  leader's  role  in  directing  and  coordinating  tactical  missions;  physical  conditioni 
and  systematic  testing. 

Military  Science  332.  Advanced  Leadership  and  Management  II  (S) 

Fundamentals  and  techniques  of  individual  combat  and  operations  in  a  field  environme 
applicatory  work  emphasizing  development  of  leadership  potential  (Leadership  Laborator 
physical  conditioning  and  systematic  testing. 

Military  Science  421.  Theory  and  Dynamics  of  the  Military  Team  (F) 

Staff  organization  and  functions;  unit  administration;  principles,  fundamentals,  and  tactics  as  th 
apply  to  the  employment  of  the  military  team  with  emphasis  on  the  leadership  responsibilities 
the  combat  commander. 

Military  Science  422.  Seminar  in  Leadership  and  Management  (S) 

Obligations  and  responsibilities  of  an  officer;  analysis  of  leadership  and  management  problen 
involved  in  military  justice;  applicatory  work  emphasizing  development  of  leadership  potenti 
(Leadership  Laboratory);  contemporary  leadership  and  management  problems  of  the  milita 
services  in  light  of  the  position  of  the  U.S.  in  world  affairs. 

Military  Science  460.  Military  Science  Practicum  (Sum)  ( 

Advanced  camp,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas  —  practical  experience  in  technical  and  tactical  subjects  wi 
specific  emphasis  on  leadership  training  in  the  form  of  problem  analysis,  decision  making,  ar 
troop  leading  experience.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor  and  enrolled  in  advanced  milita 
science.  (No  tuition  cost). 
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vision  of  Humanities 

Allan  E.  Green,  Chairman 

Department  of  Fine  Arts  Department  of  Languages 

Department  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 

1.  DEPARTMENT  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Art — Drama  and  Speech — Music 

IT 

nion  College  course  offerings  in  the  field  of  art  provide  service  courses  for  several  curricula  and 
Drtunities  for  exploration  and  growth  in  artistic  self-expression. 

132.  Introduction  to  Art.  (S)  (3)  (H) 

I  introduction  to  Art  outlining  basic  approaches,  principles,  techniques  and  media  as  well  as 
yles  of  expression,  both  past  and  present. 

201.  Art  Fundamentals.  (3) 

study  of  the  visual  elements  of  form  and  the  principles  of  organization  through  their  application 
two  and  three  dimensional  design  problems.  By  permission  of  instructor,  or  upon  sufficient 
jmand. 

21 1 .  Drawing.  (on  sufficient  demand)  (3) 

studio  course  which  acquaints  the  student  with  a  variety  of  drawing  media.  The  approach  is 
presentational  to  enable  the  student  to  acquire  technical  skills  in  rendering.  (Odd  years  only.) 
271.  Elementary  School  Art.  (F)  (3) 

studio  course  involving  many  kinds  of  art  projects  in  many  media,  suitable  and  practicable  for 
ementary  grades. 

373.  Art  History.  (F)  (3)  (H) 

ie  intensive  study  of  major  movements,  personalities,  and  styles  of  architecture,  painting, 
:ulpture  of  world  art.  (Even  years  only.) 

495.  Independent  Study  in  Art.  (F,S)  (3) 

dependent  study  or  research  on  an  approved  topic,  or  guided  independent  studio  work.  May  be 
ipeated  for  credit. 


JAMA  AND  SPEECH 

equirements  for  a  Major  in  Drama  and  Speech:  Thirty-six  semester  hours,  including  Drama 

,  321  or  English  325,  Drama  331 ,  332,  352,  365,  366,  451  and  Speech  1  31 ,  231 ,  241 ,  and  341 .  A 

rse  in  dramatic  literature  selected  from  approved  offerings  in  either  the  Drama  or  English  areas  is 

immended  as  an  elective. 

equirements  for  a  Minor  in  Drama  and  Speech:  Twenty-one  semester  hours,  including  Drama 

,  331  or  332,  365,  366.  Cannot  be  used  for  a  teaching  minor  certificate. 

equirements  for  a  Minor  in  Drama:  Twenty-one  semester  hours  in  Drama,  including  Drama 

,  331  or  332,  365,  366.  Can  be  used  for  Teacher  Certification. 

ma  131.  Introduction  to  the  Theatre.  (F)  (3)  (H) 

asic  principles  underlying  the  origin  and  development  of  theatrical  presentation.  Brief  study  of 

ements  of  production. 

ma  151.  Theatre  Practicum.  (F,S)  (1)  (H) 

;tual  practical  experience  in  major  col  lege  theatrical  product  ions  in  the  areas  of  acting,  directing, 

id  production  work.  May  be  repeated  three  times  for  credit. 

ma  251 .  Fundamentals  of  Acting.  (F)  (3) 

leory  and  practice  behind  analysis  and  presentation  of  a  role.  (Even  years  only.) 

ma  321.  European  Drama  since  1945.  (F)  (3)  (H) 

study  of  representative  plays  in  translation  by  modern  writers  from  Germany,  France,  Italy  and 
)land.  (Odd  years  only.) 

ma  331.  Play  Production.  (F)(3) 

:udy  and  practice  in  theatrical  design  and  stage  lighting.  Prerequisite:  Drama  131  or  permission 

instructor.  (Odd  years  only.) 
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Drama  332.  Play  Production.  (S)  { 

Study  and  practice  in  theatrical  costuming  and  make-up.  Prerequisite:  Drama  1 31  or  permission 

instructor.  (Odd  years  only.) 
Drama  352.  Advanced  Acting.  (S)  ( 

Scene  study  and  period  styles  of  acting.  Prerequisite:  Drama  251  or  permission  of  instructor.  (0< 

years  only.) 
Drama  365.  History  of  the  Theatre.  (F)  (3)  (I 

Study  of  theatrical  presentation  from  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece  to  Ibsen.  Pre  requisite:  Junior 

senior  standing  or  permission.  (Even  years  only.) 
Drama  366.  History  of  Modern  Theatre.  (S)  (3)  (I 

Study  of  theatrical  presentation  from  Ibsen  to  present.  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing 

permission.  (Even  years  only.) 
Drama  451.  Directing.  (S)  ( 

Study  and  analysis  of  scripts  for  production  and  of  production  techniques.  Staging  of  one-act  pli 

required.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Drama  495.  Independent  Study  in  Drama. 

Independent  study  or  research  on  an  approved  topic.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Humanities  202.  Introduction  to  Film  (S)  (3)  (I 

Film  is  studied  as  an  art  form  concerned  with  the  human  values  of  mankind.  Appreciation  of  fi 
and  its  basic  elements  and  techniques  is  stressed.  (Even  years  only.) 
Speech  1 31 .  Fundamentals  of  Speech.  (S)  (3)  (I 

Study  and  practice  in  the  basic  elements  of  speech  applicable  in  daily  life,  such  as  voic 
articulation,  pronunciation,  bodily  activity,  speech  organization,  outlining  and  research. 

Speech  231.  Interpretative  Reading.  (F)  (3)  (I 

Analysis  and  oral  interpretation  of  the  various  forms  of  literature.  Special  emphasis  on  developir 
qualities  for  interpretation  of  character,  emotion,  and  artistic  impersonation. 
Speech  341 .  Debate.  (S)  (3)  (I 

The  study  and  practice  of  formal  debating.  Case  preparation  and  methods  of  argumentation  usir 
the  national  college  debate  topic  for  the  year.  Designed  to  help  students  think  more  clearl 
organize  their  ideas  more  effectively,  and  present  their  conclusions  more  persuasively.  (Even  yea 
only.) 

Speech  342.  Persuasion  (F)  (3) 

This  course  serves  to  acquaint  students  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  persuasive  techniqu 
students  will  develop  their -own  powers  of  persuasion  and  learn  to  recognize  the  rhetoric 
techniques  employed  by  others.  (Odd  years  only.) 


•  »ftr 
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JSIC 


o  Special  Music  Fees.  No  special  fees  exist  for  private  lessons  in  music.  Students  majoring  in 
;r  fields  of  study  may  avail  themselves  of  class  lessons  in  piano,  voice,  wind,  and  stringed 
ruments.  Upon  sufficient  advancement,  these  students  also  may  receive  private  instruction 
lout  any  special  fee  being  charged. 

reparatory  Department.  Preparatory  work  in  piano,  wind,  voice,  and  stringed  instruments  is 
red  in  the  form  of  class  or  private  lessons  for  pre-college  students.  There  is  a  fee  charged  for 
>e  lessons.  A  similar  arrangement  is  available  for  special  students  of  college  age  and  above  who 
not  enrolled  as  full-time  students  in  the  regular  curriculum. 

ano  Proficiency.  All  music  majors  must  pass  a  proficiency  examination  in  piano  prior  to 
luation. 

rtsemble  Requirement.  All  majors  are  required  to  participate  in  a  minimum  of  seven  semesters 
ne  ensemble  and  a  minimum  of  four  semesters  in  another  ensemble  area. 

usic  Library.  The  music  library,  located  in  the  FineArts  Building,  contains  records,  scores,  and 
;ning  facilities. 

linor  in  Music.  Twenty-one  semester  hours,  including:  Music  1  61,  1  62;  three  semester  hours 
cted  from  either  Music  321  or  322;  two  semester  hours  of  music  electives;  two  years  of 
amble;  and  completion  of  the  202  level  of  course  numbering  in  one  field  of  applied  music,  or  eight 
rs  of  applied  music  arranged  differently  with  the  consent  of  the  department. 


MUSIC  MAJOR,  B.A.  and  B.S 

Please  see  general  requirements 


VDEMIC  EMPHASIS Sem.  Hrs. 

id.  of  Music 8 

nony 6 

i  &  Analysis 4 

ic  History 12 

lied  Music 8 

mble 0 

ic  Elective 1/1 

40 


APPLIED  EMPHASIS Sem.  Hrs. 

Found,  of  Music 8 

Harmony 6 

Form  &  Analysis 4 

Music  History 6 

Applied  Music 16 

Ensemble L10 

40 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
COMBINATION  MUSIC  AND  BUSINESS  AREA 


BUSINESS  CORE 

Hours 

I.  271  Prin.  of  Market 3 

i.  351  Prin.  of  Finance 3 

I.  352  Prin.  of  Mgmt 3 

I.  41 1  Business  Law 3 

.  171-172  Prin.  Acct 6 

p.  Sci.  131  Intro,  to  Data 

ocessi  ng  3 

l.  153-154  Prin.  of  Econ ^6 

27 

Additional  Bus.  Requirements 

±  272  Salesmanship 3 

Ad.  312  Bus.  Comm 3 

Elective ^J3 

9 


Field  Placement  3-10 


MUSIC  AREA 

Hours 

Muse  161-162  Found,  of  Music 8 

Muse  261-262  Harmony 6 

Muse  11 1-412  Applied  Music 16 

Muse  322  Music  History 3 

Muse  171-176  String  Class,  Piano, 
Woodwind  Class,  or  Brass  Class 

(Choice  of  any  3) ...3 

36 


General  Requirements 

Freshman  Composition 6 

Humanities 12 

Social  Science 3 

Natural  Science 8 

Electives  17-24 


ithin  the  Business  Core  and  Requirements,  the  Music  Area  and  Field  Placement,  there  is  a  total 
I  -36  hours  of  upper  division  courses.  This  leaves  4-1 9  hours  of  upper  division  courses  that  must 
aken  from  the  electives  or  general  requirements. 
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APPLIED  MUSIC 

The  study  of  m  usic  through  the  development  of  performance  skills  is  the  central  core  in  the  traini 
and  growth  of  the  musician.  Instruction  is  offered  in  the  following  instruments:  piano,  organ,  vok 
woodwinds,  brass,  strings,  and  percussion.  The  following  goals  are  common  to  all  applied  mus 
study: 

developing  in  the  student  a  high  level  of  technical  proficiency; 

acquainting  the  student  with  the  learning  processes  involved  in  that  development; 

familiarizing  the  student  with  a  body  of  musical  literature  appropriate  to  his  instrument; 

assisting  the  student  in  mastering  a  representative  sample  of  the  repertory. 

Complete  outlines  of  the  levels  of  technical  proficiency  and  repertory  expected  at  the  end  of  ea 
semester  of  study  are  given  to  the  student  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  These  are  organized  in 
eight  semester  sequence  designed  to  insure  that  the  student  completing  the  sequence  has  achiev 
a  level  of  mastery  appropriate  to  a  baccalaureate  music  degree.  Similar  outlines  exist  for  studei 
enrolling  for  applied  music  study  at  the  minor  or  elective  level.  The  content  of  these  applied  mus 
course  outlines  is  for  the  guidance  of  the  student  and  the  teacher,  and  is  therefore  a  flexible  rath 
than  a  rigid  description  of  the  requirements.  Copies  of  these  outlines  may  be  requested  from  t 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts. 


SECONDARY  LEVEL 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students  seeking  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  a  Bachelor  of  Scier 
degree  with  a  music  major  or  minor. 

*Music  101-102.  Applied  Music.  (F,S)  (1 

Freshman  level  secondary  applied  music  study. 
*Music  201-202.  Applied  Music.  (F,S)  (1- 

Sophomore  level  secondary  applied  music  study. 
*Music  301-302.  Applied  Music.  (F,S)  (1- 

Junior  level  secondary  applied  music  study. 
'Music  401-402.  Applied  Music.  (F,S)  (1 

Senior  level  secondary  applied  music  study. 


MAJOR  LEVEL 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students  enrolled  in  the  Music  Business  area  and  for  stude 
seeking  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  music  major  or  minor. 
-Music  111-112.  Applied  Music.  (F,S) 

Freshman  major  or  minor  level  applied  music  study. 
'Music  211-212.  Applied  Music.  (F,S) 

Sophomore  major  or  minor  level  applied  music  study. 
*Music  31 1  -312.  Applied  Music.  (F,S) 

Junior  major  level  applied  music  study. 
Music  317.  Junior  Recital.  (F,S)  (0 

'Music  411-412.  Applied  Music.  (F,S) 

Senior  major  level  applied  music  study. 
Music  415-416.  Applied  Field  Literature.  (on  demand) 

A  study  of  the  literature  available  for  the  student's  major  instrument,  and  related  instrume 

where  appropriate,  with  attention  to  stylistic  characteristics  and  ornamentation. 
Music  417.  Senior  Recital  (F,S)  (0 

Music  418-419.  Sight  Reading  and  Accompanying.  (on  demand) 

Proficiency  in  reading  the  various  clefs,  vocal  scores,  and  accompaniments,  with  emphasis  onl 

techniques  of  sensitive  accompanying.  Keyboard  majors  and  selected  minors  only. 


•Applied  Music  may  be  taken  for  Humanities  credit  under  special  arrangement  Consult  with  the  Head  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Department  for  details. 
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rORY  AND  APPRECIATION 

§121.  Introduction  to  Music.  (F)  (3)  (H) 

:udy  of  musical  matters  and  styles  for  the  student  with  a  limited  musical  knowledge.  Not  open  to 

sic  majors  or  music  minors. 

:  122.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  American  Popular  Music.  (S)  (3)  (H) 

historical  approach  involving  the  study  of  styles  and  personalities  beginning  with  the  origins  of 
I  and  ending  with  the  current  trends  and  concepts  of  today.  Open  to  all  students. 

S  321,  322.  Music  History.  (F.S)  (3-3)  (H) 

;tudy  of  representative  music  both  written  and  recorded,  and  readings,  coordinating  and 
tgrating  music  skills. 

1)  Antiquity  through  1750. 

2)  Classic  period  to  the  present. 

I  421-422.  Music  History  Seminar.  (on  demand)  (3-3) 

>nsive  study  of  a  selected  period orgenre.  Major  paper  required.  Prerequisite.  Music  321-322. 


IEMBLES 

152.  Choir.  (F.S)  (0-1) 

en  by  audition  only;  performs  in  chapel,  Christmas  concert,  yearly  tour,  spring  concert, 
duation.  Limited  to  forty-nine  students;  four  researsals  per  week.  Maybe  repeated  for  credit. 
c  153.  Stage  Band.  (F.S)  (0-1) 

en  by  audition  only.  A  jazz  oriented  ensemble  of  appropriate  instrumentation  limited  to  twenty 
dents.  Two  rehearsals  per  week.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

155.  Brass  Chamber  Ensemble.  (on  demand)  (F.S)  (0-1) 

en  by  audition  only.  Size  and  make-up  will  vary  with  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students 
oiled.  One  researsal  per  week.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

c  156.  Collegium  Musicum.  (on  demand)  (0-1) 

en  to  interested  students.  A  performance  group  intended  to  give  the  student  acquaintance  with 
s  frequently  performed  literature.  One  rehearsal  per  week.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
c  157.  Woodwind  Chamber  Ensemble.  (on  demand)  (0-1) 

en  by  audition  only.  Size  and  make-up  will  vary  with  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students 
oiled.  One  researsal  per  week.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

c  158.  String  Chamber  Ensemble.  (on  demand)  (0-1) 

en  by  audition  only.  Size  and  make-up  will  vary  with  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students 
•oiled.  One  rehearsal  per  week.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 


ORY 

ic  161-162.  Foundations  of  Music.  (F.S)  (4-4)  (H) 

combined  course  in  the  areas  of  music  theory,  history,  and  literature.  Five  periods  per  week. 

fen  years  only). 

ic  261  -262.  Harmony.t  (F.S)  (3-3)  (H) 

intinuation  of  Music  161-162  in  the  area  of  part-writing  and  analysis.  Advanced  chromatic 

rmony  of  the  middle  Romantic  period.  Three  periods  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Music  162.  (Odd 

ars  only). 

ic  263-264.  Ear  Training.  (F.S)  (1-1) 

ght  singing,  ear  training,  and  dictation  to  be  taken  concurrently  with  Music  261-262.  Two 

riods  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Music  162.  (Odd  years  only). 

ic  361  -362.  Form  and  Analysis.f  (F.S)  (2-2)  (H) 

e  development  of  musical  forms  from  small  units  to  large.  Study  of  large  scale  analytic 
:hniques  including  those  necessary  for  late  19th  and  early  20th  Century  Music.  Prerequisite: 
jsic  262.  (Even  years  only). 

ic  461-462  Counterpoint.  (on  demand)  (2-2) 

e  vocal  counterpoint  of  Palestrina  and  the  instrumental  counterpoint  of  Bach.  Prerequisite: 
jsic  162. 
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Music  465.  Theory  Seminar.  (on  demand) 

An  advanced  course  in  music  theory,  including  a  study  of  contemporary  practices.  Prerequii 
Music  362,  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 


MUSIC  EDUCATION 


(F.S)  (1 
(F,S)  (1 


Music  171-172.  String  Instruments  Class. 

Class  instruction  in  string  instruments.  (Even  years  only) 
Music  173-174.  Piano  Class. 

Class  instruction  in  piano. 
Music  175-176.  Wind  and  Percussion  Instruments  Class.  (F.S)  (1 

Class  instruction  in  woodwind,  brass,  and  percussion  instruments.  (Odd  years  only) 
Music  177-178.  Voice  Class.  (F.S)  (1 

Class  study  for  students  who  are  not  prepared  to  study  at  the  level  of  private  applied  voice. 
Music  373.  Elementary  School  Music.  (S) 

Methods  and  materials  in  the  elementary  school.  Will  include  functional  ability  at  the  pi 

keyboard,  the  fundamentals  of  music,  and  library  research. 


INDEPENDENT  STUDY 

Music  495.  Independent  Study.  (F.S)  (I 

Independent   study  and/or  research  on  an  approved  topic.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of 
student's  major  professor.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

tStudents  considering  electing  advanced  music  theory  courses  for  H  umanities  credit  should  consult  with  the  instructor  to  deter 
the  extent  of  prior  background  needed  for  these  courses. 
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2.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LANGUAGES 

W.  Gordon  Marigold,  Department  Head 
English — French — German 


GLISH 


quirements  for  a  Minor:  A  minimum  of  twenty-one  semester  hours  in  addition  to  1 1 1 ,  1 1 2. 

must  include  six  hours  of  English  literature  survey  221  -222;  Intermediate  Composition  31 1; 

ican  literature  survey  341;  Shakespeare  372;  one  genre  course  from  351,  352,  and  451;  one 

lage  course  from  401  and  421. 

quirements  for  a  Major:  A  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  in  addition  to  English  111,  112, 

ding  the  requirements  noted  for  Minors;  one  further  advanced  course,  preferably  a  seminar 

;e  at  the  400  level,  determined  by  consultation.  English  majors  and  minors  are  also  advised  to 

at  least  six  hours  of  a  foreign  language. 

lirements  for  an  Area:  Forty-eight  hours,  thirty  of  which  shall  satisfy  the  requirements  for  a 

r,  and  including  an  advanced  writing  course;  one  additional  period  course  selected  from  321, 

331  and  332;  and  courses  in  speech  or  drama. 

jdents  preparing  to  teach  high  school  English  are  required  to  take  Education  362  (Reading  in  the 

nediate  Grades)  and  should  elect  the  English  major  or  minor.  English  minors  who  expect 

rtment  recommendation  for  teacher  training  should  consult  the  department  Head  about  their 

idual  needs  for  advanced  courses. 

general  prerequisite  for  200  level  courses  is  the  successful  completion  of  English  111,  112. 

ants  are  urged  to  take  English  221 ,  222  before  entering  more  advanced  courses.  Students  who 

not  taken  English  221,  222  are  urged  to  consult  with  members  of  the  Department  before 
ling  for  advanced  work. 

ish  110.  Elementary  Freshman  Composition.  (F,S)  (3) 

:ourse  in  basic  writing  skills  of  progressing  complexity  beginning  with  the  sentence  and  ending 
:h  the  theme.  M  ust  be  followed  by  English  111. 

sh  111.  Freshman  Composition.  (F,S)  (3) 

iting  of  descriptive,  expository,  and  argumentative  themes  and  documented  papers.  Study  of 
!  essay  as  a  model  and  for  discussion.  Must  precede  English  1 12. 
sh  112.  Freshman  Composition.  (F,S)  (3) 

rary  models  and  a  brief  introduction  to  literary  forms  provide  the  basis  for  longer  themes 
phasizing  critical  writing  and  documentation. 

sh  121-124.  Journalism  Practicum.  (F,S)  (1) 

ual  operation  of  the  Orange  and  Black  college  newspaper  in  areas  such  as  editing, 
i/swr  iting,  photography,  layout  and  feature  writing.  May  be  taken  up  to  four  times  for  credit.  The 
ond,  third,  and  fourth  times  the  course  is  elected  will  earn  humanities  credit. 

sh  221-222.  Survey  of  English  Literature.  (F,S)  (3-3)  (H) 

<m  Beowulf  into  the  20th  century.  The  first  half  includes  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance,  and 

second  starts  with  the  Neo-classical  and  continues  through  the  Romantic  and  Victorian 
ods.  Either  course  may  be  taken  separately  and  not  necessarily  in  sequence. 
sh  311.  Intermediate  Composition  (S)  (3)  (H) 

/riting  course  designed  to  reinforce  and  expand  writing  skills.  Expository  and  argumentative 
ers  of  substantial  length  and  an  extensive  research  paper.  Appropriate  selected  readings  for 
:ussion  and  analysis  to  provide  perspective  for  the  student's  own  writing.  Prerequisites: 

lish  1 1 2  and  junior  or  senior  standing. 

sh  321.  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Century  Literature.  (F)  (3)  (H) 

tudy  of  non-dramatic  poetry  and  prose  beginning  in  the  early  Renaissance  (with  emphasis  on 

h  figures  as  Sidney  and  Spenser),  continuing  through  the  Metaphysical  poets  and  the  Cavalier 

ts,  and  culminating  in  Milton.  (Odd  years  only.) 

sh  322.  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  (S)  (3)  (H) 

se  and  poetry  of  the  neo-classical  age,  beginning  with  Dryden  and  his  contemporaries  and 

ending  through  Samuel  Johnson.  (Odd  years  only.) 

sh  325  British  Drama  20th  Century  (F)  (3)  (H) 

>tudy  and  discuss  modern  issues  and  modern  society  as  shown  in  works  of  the  modern  British 

Irish  theatre  and  to  consider  the  contribution  of  typical  writers  both  to  the  theatre  and  society. 

n  years  only.) 
»h  331.  English  Romantic  Period.  (F)  (3)  (H) 

prose  and  poetry  of  the  first  third  of  the  1 9th  century,  emphasizing  the  work  of  Wordsworth, 

ridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  (Odd  years  only.) 
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English  332.  Victorian  Period.  (S)  (3) 

Major  poets  and  prose  writers,  emphasizing  the  contributions  of  such  masters  as  Tenny 

Browning,  and  Arnold.  (Odd  years  only.) 
English  341-342.  Survey  of  American  Literature.  (F,S)  (3-3) 

The  first  half  extends  from  the  colonial  writers  through  Whitman  and  the  second  from  Dickinsc 

the  mid-20th  century.  Either  course  may  be  taken  separately  and  not  necessarily  in  seque 

(Even  years  only.) 
English  351.  The  English  Novel.  (F)  (3) 

The  historical  study  of  the  growth  of  the  novel  as  a  form,  with  selected  examples  from  D 

through  Hardy.  (Even  years  only.) 
English  352.  The  American  Novel.  (S)  (3) 

From  the  "American  Renaissance"  of  the  19th  century  through  the  rise  of  realism  to  Faulkner 

more  recent  developments.  (Odd  years  only.) 
English  355.  Survey  of  Children's  Literature.  (F)  (3) 

Designed    to   familiarize    the    student  with    books   and   other    library   materials   suitable 

supplementing  the  curriculum  and  encouraging  recreational  reading  in  the  elementary  scl 

(Cannot  be  used  toward  major,  minor,  or  area  in  English.) 
English  372.  Shakespeare.  (S) 

An  intensive  and  critical  study  of  selected  plays,  focusing  on  their  timeless  human,  literary, 

dramatic  qualities. 

A  general  prerequisite  for  400  level  courses  is  junior  standing. 

English  401.  Modern  Grammar.  (S)  (3) 

A  survey  of  modern  approaches  to  the  study  of  language  beginning  with  the  structuralist  vie 
linguistic  analysis  through  the  theories  of  generative  grammar  to  the  most  recent  developm en 
generative  semantics.  Considerable  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  possibilities  of  prac 
applications  of  linguistic  theory.  (Even  years  only.) 

English  402.  Advanced  Composition.  (on  demand)  (3) 

For  the  student  who  wishes  to  become  a  more  competent  writer.  Research  papers,  fac 
narratives,  argumentation,  and  "creative"  writing  are  assigned  according  to  the  needs 
aptitude  of  the  student. 

English  41 9.  Composition  for  Teachers.  (S 

Review  of  basic  elements  of  composition  with  regular  writing  assignments  in  both  expository 
argumentative  modes.  Techniques  of  marking  and  evaluation  of  student  papers.  Rese 
techniques,  a  methodology  for  teaching  students  to  develop  a  research  paper  and  prac 
application  of  the  methodology  through  the  assignment  of  a  research  paper  as  an  integral  p£ 
the  course  itself. 

English  421.  History  of  the  English  Language.  (F)  (3) 

A  study  of  the  origins  and  developments  of  the  English  language  from  Anglo-Saxon  times  tc 
present.  Supplementary  readings  in  early  and  medieval  English  history  with  emphasis  on 
effects  of  historical  events  on  language  change.  (Odd  years  only.) 

English  451.  Modern  Poetry.  (F)  (3) 

American  and  British  poetry,  with  consideration  of  ways  of  reading,  criticizing,  and  writing  ver 
this  century.  Odd  years  only. 

English  495.  Independent  Study. t  (F,S 

Intensive  individual  work,  under  supervision,  in  some  phase  of  English,  American,  or  v\ 
literature,  linguistics,  or  composition  not  otherwise  covered  in  the  curriculum.  Prerequis 
Twenty-four  hours  of  English  above  English  111,  112,  and  permission  of  the  head  of 
department.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

FRENCH 

The  program  offers  the  opportunity  to  gain  some  understanding  of  France  and  its  culture  as  w< 
a  basic  knowledge  of  the  French  language.  Students  offering  more  than  one  entrance  unit  in  Fn 
and  students  transferring  from  other  colleges  should  consult  with  the  Head  of  the  Departme 
Languages  before  registering  for  any  course  in  French. 
French  111-112.  Elementary  French.  (F,S)  (3.3 

Basic  French  grammar;  practice  in  the  oral  and  written  language.  (Odd  years  only.) 
French  21 1  -212.  Intermediate  French.  (F,S)  (3,3 

More  detailed  study  of  grammatical  structure;   study  of  important  literary  works;  indiv 

collateral  reading.  Prerequisite:  French  1 1 1-1 12  or  equivalent.  (Even  years  only.) 

tMay  be  counted  toward  the  Humanities  Requirement  if  topic  approved  by  Head  of  the  Department  of  Languages,  and  filed 
with  the  Registrar 
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ich  331.  French  Civilization.  (S)  (3)  (H) 

e  economic,  social,  and  cultural  development  of  France;  French  contributions  to  world 
/ilization.  May  not  count  toward  fulfillment  of  the  language  requirement.  No  knowledge  of 
ench  required.  (Even  years  only.) 

ich  495.  Independent  Study. t  (F,S)  (3) 

RMAN 

e  program  offers  the  opportunity  to  gain  some  understanding  of  Germany  and  its  culture  as  well 
basic  knowledge  of  the  German  language.  Students  offering  more  than  one  entrance  unit  in 
nan  and  students  transferring  from  other  colleges  should  consult  with  the  Head  of  the 
artment  of  Languages  before  registering  for  any  course  in  German. 

nan  111-112.  Elementary  German.  (F,S)  (3,3)  (H) 

sic  German  grammar;  simple  reading;  practice  in  the  oral  and  written  language. 
nan  211-212.  Intermediate  German.  (F,S)  (3,3)  (H) 

ore  detailed  study  of  grammatica1  structure;  reading  of  important  literary  works;  individual 

ateral  reading.  Prerequisite:  German  1 1 1  -1 1  2  or  equivalent. 
nan  331.  German  Civilization.  (S)  (3)  (H) 

e  economic,  social,  and  cultural  development  of  Germany;  German  contributions  to  world 
nlization.  May  not  count  as  part  of  the  language  requirement.  No  knowledge  of  German  required, 
dd  years  only.) 

nan  495.  Independent  Study. t  (F,S)  (3) 


3.  DEPARTMENT  OF  RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Robert  D.  Matthews,  Department  Head 

turses  in  this  Department  are  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  Judaeo-Christian 
tion  and  the  other  great  religious  traditions  of  mankind  and  with  the  great  traditions  and 
plines  of  human  thought;  to  deepen  his  awareness  of  himself  and  of  the  human  community;  to 
vate  his  powers  of  critical  examination  and  the  meaning  and  direction  of  human  existence. 
udies  in  religion  are  especially  recommended  for  students  of  art,  history,  and  literature,  and  for 
ents  preparing  for  Christian  vocations. 

udies  in  philosophy  are  especially  recommended  for  pre-professional  training  for  such  vocations 
le  Christian  ministry,  college  teaching,  law,  journalism,  creative  writing,  and  art,  as  well  as  for 
ents  of  history,  literature,  and  the  sciences. 

e-ministerial  Preparation.  The  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools  has  stated  that  the 
ge  work  of  students  planning  to  enter  the  ministry  should  result  in  at  least  the  following:  1. 
ty  to  speak  and  write  English  clearly  and  correctly,  to  think  clearly,  and  to  read  at  least  one 
gn  language;  2.  Acquaintance  with  the  world  of  men  and  ideas,  the  world  of  nature,  and  the 
d  of  human  affairs;  and  3.  A  sense  of  achievement  through  the  mastery  of  fields  of  study  and 
jgh  honors  work  or  other  independent  study.  The  student  is  expected  to  become  well  grounded 
nglish,  philosophy,  and  history,  and  to  gain  some  background  in  social  studies  (especially 
hology  and  sociology),  the  natural  sciences,  languages,  and  religion 

RISTIAN  EDUCATION 

recognition  of  increasing  demand  for  trained  young  men  and  women  as  full-time  Christian 
cers  in  the  unordained  ministry  of  the  local  church,  to  serve  in  the  capacities  of  pastor's  assistant 
:tor  of  youth  work,  or  Director  of  Christian  Education,  a  specific  four-year  course  of  study  has 
l  arranged,  using  the  facilities  of  various  departments.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of 
ents  who  wish  to  go  directly  into  church  positions  without  graduate  work. 
le  24  hour  major  is  recommended  in  Religion  including  Rel.  222,  plus  courses  in  music,  drama 
Appalachian  studies.  A  second  major  or  minor  in  drama  or  music  is  often  helpful.  The  following 
e  courses  should  supplement  the  major: 
Speech  131,  Fundamentals  of  Speech 
Physical  Education  321,  Recreational  Leadership 
Psychology  402,  Counseling  Theories  and  Techniques 

De  counted  toward  the  Humanities  Requirement  if  topic  approved  by  Head  of  the  Department  of  Languages,  and  filed 
ie  Registrar. 
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Requirements  for  a  Major.  The  twenty-four  hour  major,  recommended  for  Christian  Educa 
and  pre-ministerial  students,  must  include  courses  111,  112  and  311,  plus  Philosophy  261 . 
thirty  hour  major  may  include  Philosophy  371. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor.  Twenty -one  semester  hours,  at  least  nine  of  which  mustbeincoui 
numbered  above  300. 

Religion  101.  Conference  Studies.  (on  demand 

A  study  of  the  books  required  by  the  MethodistChurchforthe  local  preacher's  license.  Require 

all  recipients  of  ministerial  loan-grants  who  have  not  yet  obtained  the  license  to  preach. 
Religion  111.  Old  Testament  History,  Literature,  and  Interpretation.  (F)  (3) 

The  history  of  Israel  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Maccabean  Age.  Historical  and  literary  critic 

and  religious  significance  of  the  emergence  of  Judaism.  (Odd  years  only.) 
Religion  112.  New  Testament  History,  Literature,  and  Interpretation.  (S)  (3) 

Attention  to  author,  date,  origin,  historical  and  religioussignificance.  Religion  1 1 1  recommen 

(Odd  years  only.) 
Religion  121.  Primitive  Religions.  (F)  (3) 

Survey   of   the    origins   and   characteristics  of   rites,    legends,   and    myths  of  technologic 

undeveloped  societies.  (Odd  years  only.) 
Religion  127.  Archaeology  and  the  Bible.  (S)  (3) 

Exciting  archaeological  discoveries,  especially  those  related  to  the  Bible,  supplemented  by  v 

reading  in  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers,  and  class  reports,  color  slides,  and  movies. 
Religion  201  -202.  Elementary  New  Testament  Greek.  (F,S)  (3,3) 

A  semi- inductive  approach  to  koine  Greek,  recommended  for  persons  interested  in  religion  as\ 

as  for  religion  majors. 
Religion  212.  The  Old  Testament  Prophets.  (F)  (3) 

The  nature  of  prophecy  and  the  prophetic  movement  in  Israel  from  its  beginning  with  Moses  t< 

close  with  the  book  of  Jonah.  Religion  1 1 1  recommended.  (Even  years  only.) 
Religion  222.  Administration  and  Education  in  the  Local  Church.  (S) 

Administrative  responsibilities  of  the  Director  of  Christian  Education  as  related  to  the  pastor,  I 

church  governing  body,  and  the  congregation.  Theory  and  practice  of  Christian  Education 

special  attention  to  planning  a  year's  program  in  the  local  church. 
Religion  231 .  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus.  (S)  (3) 

The  world  in  which  Jesus  was  born  and  an  interpretation  of  his  messianic  consciousnc 

personality,  activities,  and  teachings.  Religion  1 1  2  recommended.  (Even  years  only.) 
Religion  241.  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Paul.  (F)  (3) 

The  world  of  Paul,  his  life,  teachings,  and  significance,  using  his  letters  as  the  primary  sou 

Religion  1 1  2  recommended.  (Even  years  only.) 
Religon  301-302.  Elementary  Old  Testament  Hebrew.  (F)  (3) 

A  study  of  sufficient  grammar  to  read  simple  Old  Testament  passages,  recommended  for  pers 

interested  in  religion  as  well  as  for  religion  majors. 
Religion  31 1.  Introduction  to  Christian  Thought.  (S)  (3) 

Examination  of  traditional  and  contemporary  understanding  of  the  Christian  faith,  with  emph 

on  the  nature  of  God  and  of  man;  the  significance  of  Christ  and  the  Church;  the  relation  of  relig 

to  morality;  the  meaning  of  Creation  and  Redemption;  and  the  interpretation  of  Human  Dest 

Prerequisite:  1  12.  (Even  years  only.) 
Religion  321.  Primitive  Religions.  (F)  (3) 

Same  course  as  Religion  121,  but  with  more  independent  research.  For  upperclassmen. 

years  only.) 

Religion  327.  Archaeology  and  the  Bible.  (S)  (3) 

Same  as  Religion  127  but  with  additional  reading  and  reports 
Religion  353.  Church  History.  (on  demand)  (3) 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  Christian  Church  from  its  beginning  through  the  Reformat 
Religion  355.  World  Religions.  (S)  (3) 

A  descriptive  account  of  the  faith  and  practices  of  present-day  world  religions,  with  emphasis 

Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Islam. 
Religion  479.  Seminar  in  Religion.  (on  demand)  (3) 

Intensive  study  on  a  special  subject,  with  oral  and  written  reports.  Possible  topics  include! 

Fourth  Gospel,  Apocalyptic  Literature,  PaulmeTheology,  Wisdom  Literature, The  ApostolicPeri 

Prerequisite:  Advanced  standing  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 


on  495.  Independent  Study. 

■pendent  study  or  research  on  an  approved  topic.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
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(F.S)(3) 


LOSOPHY 

luirements  for  a  Minor:  Twenty-one  semester  hours. 

>ophy  151.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  (F,S)  (3)  (H) 

1  a  study  of  the  nature  of  philosophy,  its  aims,  problems,  and  methods,  and  an  exercise  in 

osophizing  in  which  the  student  clarifies  constructively  and  evaluates  critically  his  own  and 

?r  understandings  of  life. 

;ophy  202.  Logic.  (S)  (3)  (H) 

:ivation  of  rational  acuity  through  an  examination  of  the  procedures  and  limits  of  rational 

ourse.  (Odd  years  only.) 

jophy  261.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  (F)  (3)  (H) 

introduction  to  basic  modern  concepts,  issues,  and  methods  in  the  philosophical  examination 

eligion.  (Odd  years  only.) 

iophy  371.  Ethics.  (F)(3)(H) 

tivation  of  reasoning  in  moral  decision  making  through  an  examination  of  traditional  ethical 
aries,  contemporary  moral  issues  and  the  structure  of  moral  decision. 
jophy  376.  History  of  Western  Philosophy  I: 

nt  and  Medieval,  (on  demand)  (3)  (H) 

osophical  thinking  in  its  cultural  context,  from  its  birth  through  the  classical  and  medieval  eras. 
;ophy  377.  History  of  Western  Philosophy  II:  Modern.  (on  demand)  (3)  (H) 

rise  and  development  of  modern  thought-forms  through  the  nineteenth  century. 
sophy  378.  History  of  Western  Philosophy  III.  Contemporary.  (on  demand)  (3)  (H) 

mtieth  century  western  thinking  and  its  nineteenth  century  backgrounds,  with  particular 
irence  to  modern  idealism,  phenomenology,  existentialism,  pragmatism  and  the  analvtical 
cement.  Prerequisite:  any  philosophy  course. 

;ophy  479.  Seminar  in  Philosophy.  (on  demand)  (3)  (H) 

nsive  study  of  a  special  topic  such  as  Epistemology,  Metaphysics,  Plato,  Kant.  Permission  of 
ructor  required. 

jophy  495.  Independent  Study.  (F,S)  (3) 

jpendent  study  or  research  on  an  approved  topic.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
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Division  of  Natural  Sciences 


Santaram  Chilukuri,  Chairman 

Biology— Chemistry — Environmental  Studies 

General  Science — Mathematics — Physics 

Radiologic  Technology 

Coal  Mining  Technology 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Since  professional  schools  vary  considerably  in  their  admission  requirements,  the  studei 
advised  to  select  the  professional  school  he  wishes  to  attend  later,  and  then  choose  pre-professi 
courses  accordingly.  The  science  faculty  should  be  consulted  before  registration  inordertoassis 
student  in  preparing  a  course  schedule.  For  details  of  a  specific  program,  the  following  fac 
members  should  be  consulted. 

Dentistry — Nussbaum 

Engineering — Chilukuri 

Medical  Technology — Evans 

Medicine — Nussbaum 

Optometry — Chilukuri 

Pharmacy — Hall 

Physical  Therapy — Evans 

Radiology  Technology — Simpson 

Veterinary  Medicine — Carter 

DEGREE  IN  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

Union  College  has  cooperative  agreements  with  University  of  Louisville  and  The  Meth< 
Hospital  of  Kentucky,  Pikeville,  in  which  the  student  attendsUnion  Collegeforthreeyearsand, 
acceptance  enters  the  cooperating  institution  and  receives  clinical  training  in  medical  technolog 
twelve  months.  On  satisfactory  completion  of  the  program  the  student  is  awarded  a  bache 
degree  in  medical  technology  and  should  be  qualified  for  a  national  certifying  examination. 

COMBINED  DEGREE  IN  ENGINEERING 

A  cooperative  "Three-Two  Plan"  has  been  worked  outwiththeUn  iversity  of  Kentucky  and  Aut 
University  in  which  the  student  attends  Union  College  for  three  years  pursuing  certain 
engineering  courses  in  addition  to  a  solid  program  in  liberal  arts.  At  the  end  of  the  three  years  i 
the  recommendation  of  Union  College,  he  enters  the  cooperating  university  or  any  accrec 
engineering  school  as  a  junior  and  in  two  additional  years  completes  a  II  the  requirements  for  the 
degree  in  Engineering.  Both  the  B.A.  or  B.S.  from  Union  College  and  B.S.  in  Engineering  fror 
cooperating  university  are  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year. 

COMBINED  DEGREES  IN  HEALTH  SCIENCES 

Students  may  elect  to  complete  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  pre -professional  studies  at  Union  Col  leg 
may  arrange  for  transfer  to  accredited  medical,  dental,  veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  or  mec 
technology  schools  for  their  professional  work  after  three  years.  On  completion  of  the  professk 
studies,  they  will  also  be  awarded  their  Bachelor's  degree  from  Union  College.  (See  the  sectioi 
Combined  Degrees) 

SCIENCE  EDUCATION  MAJORS 
(SPECIALIZATION  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATION 

The  following  Areas  of  Concentration  are  acceptable  for  the  requirements  for  the  specializa 
component  of  the  Provisional  High  School  Certificate. 
1.  AREA  IN  MATHEMATICS-PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

The  requirements  are  a  total  of  48  semester  hours  with  15  semester  hours  of  chemistry 
semester  hours  of  physics  numbered  21 1  and  above,  including  laboratory;  1  5  semester  h( 
of  mathematics  numbered  203  and  above;  3  semester  hoursof  electives  chosenf  rom  chemi 
and  physics  numbered  21 1  and  above,  or  mathematics  numbered  1 1 1  and  above.  At  leas 
semester  hours  must  be  in  courses  numbered  300andabove.  SeeDepartmentof  Educatior 
professional  requirements. 
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IEA  IN  SCIENCE 

ie  requirements  are  a  total  of  48  semester  hours  with  12  semester  hours  of  biology;  12 
jmester  hours  of  chemistry;  12  hours  of  physics  (numbered  211  and  above)  including 
boratory;  environmental  studies  350;  9  semester  hours  of  electives  chosen  from  biology, 
lemistry,  or  physics  (numbered  21 1  and  above).  At  least  1  5  semester  hours  must  be  in  either 
ology,  chemistry,  or  physics.  At  least  18  semester  hours  must  be  in  courses  numbered  300 
id  above.  See  Department  of  Education  for  professional  requirements. 


BIOLOGY 


jquirements  for  a  Major:  Thirty  semester  hours  to  include  Biology  131,1  32,  and  361 .  Sixteen 
s  must  be  chosen  from  the  following:  Biology  231 ,  233,  234,  241 ,  31  5,  331 ,  and  332.  Twelve  of 
30  hours  in  the  major  must  be  in  courses  listed  as  300  level  or  above  and  must  include  either 
)gy  331  or  332.  Twelve  semester  hours  in  chemistry  are  required,  including  Chemistry  111,112, 
and  132.  Eight  semester  hours  in  physics  are  required  including  Physics  111,  1 1  2,  213,  and  21 4 
te  equivalent.  Seven  semester  hours  in  mathematics  or  statistics  are  required. 
jquirements  for  a  Minor:  Twenty-one  semester  hours  in  biology. 

ogy  131.  Introductory  Biology  I.  (F)  (4)  (NS) 

l  introduction  to  some  of  the  fundamental  concepts  in  biology  followed  by  a  study  of  the  major 

oupings  of  organisms,  organic  evolution  and  ecology.  Laboratory  work  dealing  with  these  topics 

eluded.  Either  131  or  General  Science  111  but  not  both  may  be  applied  toward  the  natural 

ience  requirement. 

ogy  132.  Introductory  Biology  II.  (S)  (4)  (NS) 

study  of  energy  transformation,  organismal  physiology,  genetics  and  development.  Laboratory 

ork  on  these  topics  included.  Prerequisite:  Biology  131. 

ogy  151.  Medical  Terminology.  (F)  (2)  (IMS) 

le  study  of  the  specialized  terminology  of  medical  science. 

ogy  231.  Invertebrate  Biology.  (F)  (4)  (NS) 

study  of  the  morphology,  ecology,  and  evolution  of  the  invertebrates.  Prerequisite.  Biology  1  32. 

dd  years  only.) 

ogy  233.  Survey  of  the  Plant  Kingdom.  (S)  (4)  (NS) 

~\  investigation  of  the  diverse  forms  of  plant  life  from  the  bacteria  to  the  flowering  plants. 

nphasis    is    on    life    histories,    evolutionary    relationships,    and    diagnostic    characteristics. 

erequisite:  Biology  132.  (Odd  years  only.) 

ogy  234.  Microbiology.  (F)  (4)  (NS) 

e  morphology,  physiology,  and  taxonomy  of  bacterial  and  other  microorganisms.  Their  roles  in 

Justry;  the  soil,  sewage,  water,  and  air;  foods;  and  disease  are  considered   Cultivation  and 

servation  techniques  in  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Biology  132. 

ogy  241.  Fundamentals  of  Ecology.  (S)  (4)  (NS) 

l    introduction   to   ecological    studies.    The   course   will    acquaint    students  with   the   basic 

:errelationships  between  organisms  and  their  nonliving  environment.  Both  fieid  and  laboratory 

Djects  will  be  undertaken.  Prerequisite:  Biology  131  or  General  Science  III 

ogy  315.  Vertebrate  Biology.  (F)  (4)  (NS) 

ctures  will  deal  with  the  anatomy,  physiology,  taxonomy,  evoluation,  distribution,  ecology  and 

havior  of  vertebrate  animals.  Laboratories  will  center  on  a  study  of  the  taxonomy  and  ecology  of 

ecies  occurring  in  Southeast  Kentucky.  Prerequisite:  Biology  132.  (Even  years  onlv.) 

ogy  330.  Anatomy  (F)  (3)  (NS) 

study  of  the  organization  of  the  cells,  tissues,  and  organs  of  vertebrates,  with  particular  attention 

fen  to  human  systems.  Laboratory  work  dealing  with  these  topics  are  included.  Corequisite: 

ology  1 31  or  General  Science  1 10. 

ogy  331.  Physiology.  (S)  (4)  (NS) 

study  of  the  organ  systems  and  functions.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1 32,  Chemistry  1  1  2,  1 32.  (Even 

ars  only.) 

>gy  332.  Cell  Biology.  (S)  (4)  (NS) 

study  of  structure  and  function  at  the  subcellular  level.  Emphasis  will  be  on  energy  flow,  and  on 

nthesis  of  DNA,  RNA,  and  protein.  Prerequisite:  Biology  132  and  Chemistry  112,  132. 
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Biology  361.  Genetics.  (S)  (4)  (N 

Fundamental  principles  of  heredity  in  plants,  animals,  and  microorganisms.  Prerequisite.  Biolo 
1 32  and  Chemistry  1 1 2,  1 32.  (Odd  years  only.) 
Biology  495.  Special  Problems.  (F,S)  (1- 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  of  scientific  research  for  the  advanced  student  who  h 
demonstrated  ability  to  do  independent  work  in  biology.  It  will  consist  of  a  problem  chosen  aft 
consultation  with  the  instructor.  A  typewritten  and  bound  report  is  required.  An  examination  m 
or  may  not  be  given,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  problem. 


CHEMISTRY 

Requirements  for  a  Minor:  Twenty-one  semester  hours  which  should  include  Chemistry  11 

112,  131  and  132. 

Chemistry  111-112.  General  Chemistry  (F,S)  (3-3)  (N 

A  systematic  study  of  the  fundamentals  and  applications  of  the  experimental  and  theoretical  la\ 
of  chemistry.  Major  topics  include  nomenclature,  stoichiometry,  chemical  thermodynamic 
equilibrium,  acid-base  reactions,  atomic  and  molecular  theory  and  structure,  chemical  kinet 
and  nuclear  chemistry.  Examples  and  problems  are  drawn  from  all  areas  of  chemistry.  Concurrt 
registration  inGeneralChemistryl_aboratory,Chemistry  131-132.  Prerequisite.Matb  1 1 1  (may 
taken  concurrently). 

Chemistry  131-132.  General  Chemistry  Laboratory  (F,S)  (1.1)  (N 

Laboratory  experiments  in  general  chemistry  that  illustrate  basic  principles  and  develop  laboratc 
skills.  Experiments  are  coordinated  with  the  General  Chemistry  topics.  Inorganic  qualitati 
analysis  included  in  Chemistry  132.  Three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Concurrent  registration 
Chemistry  111-112. 

Chemistry  212.  Quantitative  Analysis.  (F)  (4)  (Ni 

A  study  of  important  volumetric  and  gravimetric  analyses  presented  from  a  modern  theoretic 
standpoint.  Also  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  advanced  methods  of  analysis  including  son 
newer  instrumentation  techniques.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  112,  132. 

Chemistry  311-312.  Organic  Chemistry.  (F,S)  (4-4)  (Ni 

A  thorough  course  in  the  chemistry  of  organic  compounds.  Unitized  laboratory  work  designed 
illustrate  the  basic  principles  of  organic  chemistry.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1 12,  132. 

Chemistry  495.  Special  Problems.  (F,S) 

This  is  an  introduction  to  the  methods  of  scentific  research.  The  course  is  designed  for  th 
advanced  student  who  has  demonstrated  ability  to  do  independent  work  in  Chemistry.  It  w 
consist  of  a  particular  problem  decided  upon  after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  Upo 
conclusion  of  the  work  a  typewritten  and  bound  report-thesis  may  be  required.  An  examinatio 
may  or  may  not  be  given,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  problem.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  th 
chairman  of  the  division. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES 

A  minor  in  environmental  studies  is  sponsored  cooperatively  by  one-quarter  of  theCollegefacul 
representing  a  dozen  disciplines.  In  The  Natural  Science  Division,  professors  of  biology,  geology,  ar 
physics  are  particularly  involved,  and  the  environmental  program  is  an  integral  part  of  the  larg 
curriculum.  The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  broaden  and  enhance  the  student's  academic  majc 
vocational  interests,  and  personal  growth. 

The  environmental  minor  is  flexible  and  individualized.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Director 
Environmental  Studies  and  the  major  advisor,  any  student  may  design  a  24  hour  curriculum  fro 
over  fifty  hours  of  instruction  in  biology,  ecology,  sociology,  health,  recreation,  ethics,  economic 
nutrition,  geography,  education,  and  special  topics  such  as  energy.  Among  these  are  independei 
and  off-campus  opportunities  which  are  highly  recommended.  The  Oak  Ridge  Associati 
Universities  offer  special  courses  in  energy,  physics,  and  social  science  research.  The  environment 
program  at  Union  is  also  associated  with  Appalachian  Regional  Studies,  thus  emphasizing  our  ov\ 
cultural  and  natural  surroundings  in  many  faculty  and  student  projects. 

Requirements  for  the  Minor:  Twenty-four  hours,  to  be  chosen  from  the  following  by  the  studen 
the  Director  of  Environmental  Studies,  and  the  student's  major  advisor,  to  best  complement  tl 
student's  curriculum  major,  vocatiqnal  interests,  and  personal  growth,  (courses  listed  are  also  liste 
under  the  various  departments  to  which  they  relate. )The  core:  Environmental  Studies  100,  Bioloc 
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Economics  251,  and  Environmental  Studies  487.  The  remainder  of  the  courses  are  to  be  chosen 
the  following  recommended  electives:  Biology  241,  315,  321;  Sociology  311;  Health  361; 
onmental  Studies  350,  469;  Philosophy  371;  Health  361  and  421;  and  certain  experimental 
ses. 

r.  Studies  100.  Man  and  His  Environment.  (F)  (4)  (NS) 

multidisciplinary  discussion  of  the  effects  of  man's  activities  in  his  environment.  Specific 
tblems  will  be  identified  and  their  nature  explored;  field  trips  will  be  conducted;  independent 
dy  projects  will  be  required.  The  course  may  be  used  to  meet  the  natural  science  requirement 
any  student,  but  not  as  a  physical  science  for  students  seeking  teacher  certification. 
I  Studies  350.  Man's  Geologic  and  Atmospheric  Environment.  (F)  (4)  (NS) 

study  of  the  complex  processes  of  the  atmosphere  and  geosphere,  with  a  focus  on  energy 
a  nee,  energy  exchange,  tectonics,  resources  and  entropy.  Field  and  laboratory  activities  will  be 
luded  with  classroom  work.  Prerequisite:  Environmental  Studies  100  or  a  one  semester 
roductory  natural  science  or  general  science  course. 

I  Studies  469.  Appalachian  Environmental  Workshop.  (Sum)  (3-6)  (NS) 

vorkshop  for  in-service  teachers  and  mature  undergraduates,  with  emphasison  environmental 
jcation  and  issues.  The  course  treats  physical,  ecological,  cultural  and  socio-economic  aspects 
the  Appalachian  setting. 

.  Studies  487.  Field  Practicum  in  Environmental  Studies.  (F,S)  (2-4)  (NS) 

ist  be  approved  by  the  Director  of  Environmental  Studies. 


GENERAL  SCIENCE 

ither  a  major  nor  a  minor  is  offered. 
Science  110.  Human  Biology.  (S)  (4)  (NS) 

i  study  of  man  from  a  biological  point  of  view.  Emphasis  on  structure  physiology,  reproduction, 
d  genetics.  Laboratory  studies  are  included.  This  course  does  not  apply  toward  a  biology  major. 
Science  111.  Fundamentals  of  Biology.  (F)  (4)  (NS) 

3  topics  of  ecology,  environmental  concerns,  evolution,  and  animal  behaviorwill  beemphasized. 
s  course  does  not  apply  toward  a  biology  major. 

Science  112.  Physical  Science.  (F)  (4)  (NS) 

introductory  course  dealing  with  the  historical  development  of  science  as  a  human  endeavor; 
>ervations,  model  building,  science  as  a  process,  inquiry,  great  principles  in  science  using  an 
rgy  theme,  man's  relationship  to  earth  and  his  use  of  technology  to  solve  environmental 
blems.  Prerequisite:  High  school  algebra  or  mathematics  100. 

Science  113.  The  Metric  System  (S)  (1)  (NS) 

!  nature  of  measurement,  the  history  of  measurement  and  the  metric  system,  measurement  of 
gth,  volume,  mass,  temperature,  and  area  in  metric  units  will  be  discussed. 
Science  114.  Introduction  to  Astronomy.  (S)  (4)  (NS) 

introduction  to  the  elements  of  astronomy.  Constellation  identification,  telescope  operation, 
iperties  of  the  moon  and  planets,  solar  features,  stars,  galaxies,  and  cosmology. 
Science  401.  Science:  Concepts,  Processes  and  Inquiry.  (S)  (3) 

i  student  will  examine  the  processes  of  science  such  as  collecting  data,  measuring,  predicting, 
mulating  hypotheses,  experimenting,  etc.  With  the  laboratory  materials  from  the  new  science 
igram  he  will  explore  their  use  in  teaching  children  these  processes.  As  materials  from  such 
igrams  as  ESS,  SCIS,  IME,  IIS,  ISCS,  PSSC,  PHYSICS,  CHEMS.,  etc.,  are  used,  the  basic 
icepts  as  well  as  content  of  science  will  be  reviewed.  The  inquiry  approach  to  teaching  science 
I  be  stressed  along  with  individualized  instruction,  learning  theory,  laboratory  equipment  use 
mmercial  and  home-made)  and  multimedia  instruction.  Natural  science  credit  for  education 
jors  only. 


MATHEMATICS 

quirements  for  a  Major:  Thirty  semester  hours  consisting  of  mathematics  courses  numbered 
md  above.  Physics  211,  212,  213,  and  214. 

quirements  for  a  Minor:  Twenty-one  semester  hours  consisting  of  mathematics  courses 
>ered  203  and  above. 
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Mathematics  100.  Elements  of  Mathematics.  (F) 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  with  a  weak  background  in  high  school  Algebra  who  plan 
taking  other  mathematics  courses,  elementary  statistics,  business  mathematics,  compi 
science,  chemistry,  or  physical  science.  The  course  includes  a  review  of  the  real  number  syst 
and  topics  selected  from  the  following:  sets,  logic,  graphs,  algebraic  equations,  ratio  and  perce 
probability,  exponents  and  radicals,  logarithms,  and  the  definition  of  trigonometric  functions 

Mathematics  1 09.  College  Algebra  (Sum)  (3)  (l\ 

Basic  algebraic  definitions  and  operations;  fractions,  exponents  and  radicals;  linear  andquadra 
equations;  graphs  and  functions.  (Credit  may  not  be  received  for  both  this  course  and  Math  11 

Mathematics  111.  College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry.  (F,S)  (4)  (l\ 

Basic  algebraic  and  trigonometric  definitions  and  operations;  fractions;  exponents  and  radic< 
linear,  quadratic  and  trigonometric  equations;  graphs,  functions  and  inverse  functions;  use  of  t 
tables;  radian  measure;  solution  of  triangles.  Prerequisite:  High  school  algebra  or  equivalent.  D( 
not  count  toward  major  or  minor.  (Credit  may  not  be  received  for  both  this  course  and  Math  10 

Mathematics  125.  Basic  Graphics  (S) 

Introduction  to  drafting,  reading  and  making  blue  prints,  reading  and  making  mine  maps  b< 
surface  and  underground,  reading  topographic  maps. 

Mathematics  130.  Mining  Math  (S) 

Trigonometry  of  the  right  angle  and  applications  of  Math  to  mining  problems,  calculators  a 
working  formulas.  Prerequisite:  Math  100  or  equivalent.  Prerequisite  may  be  s 

Mathematics  203-204.  Structure  of  the  Number  System.  (F,S)  (3-3)  (IV 

Historical  development  of  the  numeration  system  from  an  intuitive  to  a  logical  approach  bas 
upon  set  theory,  definitions  of  the  basic  operations  on  whole  numbers  and  their  propert 
extended  to  integers,  rationals,  and  irrationals;  study  of  why  and  how  of  algorithms  for 
operations;  topics  in  informal  geometry. 

Mathematics  241.  Intro,  to  Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry.  (S)  (4)  (l\ 

Inequalities,  the  straight  line,  conic  sections,  limits,  the  derivative,  differentiation  of  algebr 
functions,  applications  of  the  derivative,  extrema,  and  the  antiderivative.  Prerequis 
Mathematics  1 1 1  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mathematics  242.  Inter.  Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry.  (F)  (4) 

The  integral,  applications  of  the  integral,  logarithmic  and  exponential  functions,  trigonome 
functions,  hyperbolic  functions,  techniques  of  integration,  L'Hospital's  Rule  and  indetermin 
forms,  and  improper  integrals.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  241. 

Mathematics  243.  Advanced  Calculus  and  Analytical  Geometry.  (S)  (4) 

Topics  selected  from  polar'coordinates,  vectors,  solid  analytic  geometry,  partial  differentiati 
multiple  integration,  infinite  series,  and  differential  equations.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  7J- 

Mathematics  331.  Introduction  to  Linear  Algebra.  (F)  (3)  (IV 

Vector  algebra  in  Euclidean  spaces,  lines  and  planes  in  space,  matrices  and  linear  equatio 
groups,  and  rings.  Prerequisite:  Math  111  and  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Odd  yearson 

Mathematics  332.  Linear  Algebra.  (S)  (3) 

Vector  spaces,  subspaces,  linear  independence,  linear  transformations,  determinants,  ini 
product  spaces,  orthogonality,  and  unitary  transformations.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  33 1.(C 
years  only) 

Mathematics  372.  Probability  and  Mathematical  Statistics.  (F)  (3) 

Theoretical  probability  using  point  set  approach;  probability  as  a  frequency  ratio;  probability 
finite  sample  spaces;  conditional  probability;  joint  and  continuous  distributions,  binomi 
distribution;  Baye's  theorem;  statistical  applications  of  probability;  theory  of  sampling  i 
variance.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  242,  which  may  be  taken  concurrently,  and  permission  of 
instructor.  (Even  years  only.) 

Mathematics  402.  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable.  (S)  (3)  (IV 

Complex  numbers,  analytic  functions,  elementary  functions  of  a  complex  variable,  Cauch 
formula,  Liouville's  theorem,  Laurent's  series,  residues,  contour  integration,  conformal  mappi 
physical  applications.  (Even  years  only.) 

Mathematics  403.  Introduction  to  Analysis.  (F)  (3)  (IV 

Sets  and  functions,  topological  ideas,  LUB  property,  real  sequences,  continuity,  mean  va 
theorems,  integration,  definite  integrals,  Taylor's  theorems,  improper  integrals,  convergence 
infinite  series,  power  series,  improper  integrals  with  parameter.  (Even  years  only.) 

Mathematics  471.  Differential  Equations.  (S)  (3)  (IV 

Differential  equations  of  first  order  and  first  degree,  differential  equations  of  first  orderand  higl 
degree,  differential  operators  and  linear  differential  equations,  reduction  of  order.  Prerequis* 
Mathematics  242.  (Even  years  only.) 

Mathematics  495.  Independent  Study.  (F,S) 

Independent  work  on  topics  selected  to  meet  the  student's  needs.  For  Mathematics  majors  or 
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PHYSICS 

uirements  for  a  Minor:  Twenty-one  semester  hours  consisting  of  physics  numbered  21 1  and 
including  physics  21 1,  212,  213,  and  214. 

;s  1 1 1  -1 1 2.  Elements  of  General  Physics.  (F,S)  (3-3)  (NS) 

sics  111-112  is  intended  for  Life  Science  students  and  other  non -science  students.  Mechanics 

lotion  and  equilibrium;  properties  of  solids,  liquids  and  gases;  thermal  phenomena;  wave 

ion  and  vibrations;  electricity  and  magnetism;  optics;  topics  in  modern  physics.  Does  not  count 

ard  minor.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111. 

1.211.  General  Physics.  (F)  (4)  (NS) 

:hanics  of   solids,    liquids,  and  gases;   laws  of  thermodynamics;   kinetic-. olecular  theory; 

ating  bodies;  standing  waves;  Doppler  effect.  Prerequisite.  Mathematics  241,  which  may  be 

n  concurrently. 

:s  212.  General  Physics.  (S)  (4)  (IMS) 

s  of  Coulomb,  Faraday,  Ampere,  Ohm,  Joule,  and  Lenz;  electromagnetic  theory;  lenses, 

ns,  and  mirrors;  polarization;  photo-electric  and  Compton  effects;  nuclear  energy;  waves  and 

luscles;  relativistic  effects.  Prerequisite:  Physics  211. 

:s  213.  General  Physics  Lab.  (F)  (1)  (NS) 

meral  physics  laboratory  course  for  both  Physics  1 1 1  and  Physics  21  1  involving  experiments  in 

hanics,  heat  and  sound.  Concurrent  enrollment  in  Physics  1 1 1  or  Physics  21 1  required. 

sics  214.  General  Physics  Lab.  (S)  (1)  (NS) 

:neral  physics  laboratory  course  for  both  Physics  1 1 2  and  Physics  21  2  involving  experiments  in 

tricity,  magnetism,  optics  and  modern  physics.  Concurrent  enrollment  in  Physics  1 1  2  or 

sics  21  2  required. 

;s  301.  Principles  of  Modern  Physics.  (F)  (3)  (NS) 

cial  relativity,  elementary  concepts  of  quantum  mechanics,  selected  topics  in  atomic  and 

lear  physics.  Prerequisite:  Physics  212.  (Even  years  only.) 

:s  310.  Statics.  (S)  (3)  (NS) 

fy  of  force  systems  on  bodies  at  rest.  Applications  of  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  to  coplanar 

space   systems.   Virtual   work,   centroids,    moments  of   inertia,    and   products  of  inertia. 
equisite:  Physics  212.  (Odd  years  only.) 

;s  311.  Heat  and  Thermodynamics.  (F)  (4)  (NS) 

rmodynamics  systems  and  processes,  equations  of  state,  PVT,  surfaces  of  real  substances, 
3  of  thermodynamics,  energy  equations,  enthalphy,  entropy,  and  thermodynamic  potentials, 
ications  of  thermodynamics  to  simple  systems,  kinetic  theory.  Prerequisite:  Phys  212,  and 
h  242.  May  be  taken  concurrently.  (Odd  years  only.) 

:s  312.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  (on  demand)  (4)  (NS) 

trie  charges,  forces,  field  and  potential  with  associated  magnetic  forces  and  fields;  dielectric 
try;  capacitance,  inductance,  resonance,  oscillation;  series,  parallel  DC  and  AC  circuits; 
suring  instruments;  thermo-devices,  electromagnets;  motor  and  generator  principles; 
sformers;  Maxwell's  equations  and  electromagnetic  waves  Prerequisite:  Physics  212  and 
h  241. 

s  495.  Independent  Study.  (F.S)  (3) 
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RADIOLOGIC  TECHNOLOGY 


A  joint  program  in  Radiologic  Technology  has  been  developed  between  Union  College  and  Pine 
Community  Hospital.  The  program  consists  of  21  months  of  course  work  in  math,  science,  and  lit 
arts  at  Union  College  and  clinical  work  and  professional  courses  in  radiologic  technology  at  Pine 
Hospital.  Upon  completion  of  this  part  of  the  program,  students  will  receive  the  AS.  degre 
Radiologic  Technology,  and  begin  a  six-month  internship  at  Pineville  Hospital.  At  the  completic 
the  internship  period,  the  students  are  eligible  to  write  the  National  Registry  Examinatior 
certification  as  Registered  Radiologic  Technologists. 

This  program  is  open  to  a  limited  number  of  students.  Applicants  to  the  program  must  have 
units  of  high  school  science  and  two  units  of  high  school  math.  An  interview  with  the  facul 
radiology  is  required  for  admission  to  the  program. 

Curriculum— Radiologic  Technology 


Freshman  year  Fal 

English  111,112  Freshman  Composition 3 

Health  340  Anatomy  and  Physiology 3 

Biology  151  Medical  Terminology 2 

Rad.  Tech.  100  Intro,  to  Radiologic  Technology  (PH*) 1 

Rad.  Tech.  111,112  Principles  of  Rad.  Exposure  I,  II  (PH) 2 

Rad.  Tech.      1  21 , 1  22, 1  23    Rad.  Positioning  I,  II,  III  (PH) 2 

Mathematics  1 1 1  Algebra  and  Trigonometry 

Electives**  3 


January  S[ 


Summer 

Rad.  Tech.  215 
Rad.  Tech.  220 
Rad.  Tech.  224 
Rad.  Tech.  225 


Radiation  Protection 
Special  Rad.  Procedures 
Radiation  Therapy 
Nuclear  Medicine 


Sophomore  year 

Physics  111,112  Elements  of  General  Physics 3 

Physics  213,214  General  Physics  Lab 1 

Rad.  Tech.  213,214  "  Principles  of  Rad.  Exposure  III  and 

IV  (PH) 4 

Rad.  Tech.  232  Rad.  Positioning  IV  (PH) 5 

Rad.  Tech.  201  Departmental  Administration  (PH) 

Rad.  Tech.  227  Survey  of  Diseases  (PH) 

Rad.  Tech.  21 1  X-Ray  and  Radium  Physics  (PH) 

Elective**  3 

Internship— 25  weeks  (PH) 

Rad.  Tech.  100.  Intro,  to  Rad.  Tech.  (F) 

A  brief  history  of  the  radiologic  profession,  the  basic  conduct  and  ethics  of  a  radiol 
technologist,  and  fundamentals  of  radiation  safety  and  protection.  The  course  include 
description  of  hospital  office  procedures  and  the  administrative  organization. 

Rad.  Tech.  111.  Principles  of  Exposure  I.  () 

An  examination  of  the  theory  of  x-ray  technique  and  radiographic  accessories  necessar 
produce  safe  levels  of  radioactive  energies  for  radiographs.  The  course  includes  the  developme 
process  necessary  to  produce  artifact  free  radiographs. 
Rad.  Tech.  112.  Principles  of  Exposure  II  (S) 

The  controlled  use  of  radiation  producing  equipment.  The  essentials  of  the  radiograph  and  im 
formation.  Studies  relative  to  the  formulation  and  use  of  technique  charts.  The  course  will  incl 
film  critique. 

Rad.  Tech.  121.  Radiographic  Positioning  I  (F) 

A  study  of  body  planes  and  positions.  Anatomy  and  the  positioning  technique  used  todemonst 
the  anatomical  part  to  be  radiographed  with  emphasis  on  the  extremities,  skull,  chest, 
abdomen.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  surface  and  marks  used  to  localize  body  organs. 


'Taken  at  Pineville  Hospital 

"General  Studies  electives  of  which  6  hours  must  be  selected  from  the  Humanities  and  6  hours  from  the  Social  Sciences  of 
which  one  course  must  be  Psychology  1  1 1 
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ech.  122,  123.  Radiographic  Positioning  II,  III  (Jan,  S)  (2,3) 

mtinuation  of  Radiologic  Technology  1  21  emphasis  on  digestive  system,  urinary  system  and 
edures  using  contrast  media. 
'ech.  201.  Departmental  Administration  (S)  (1) 

iscription  of  the  planning  and  operation  of  the  Radiology  Department.  Particular  emphasis  is 
ed  on  work  flow,  scheduling,  inter-  and  intra-departmental  relationships  and  communication. 

ech.  211.  X-Ray  and  Radium  Physics  (S)  (2) 

jdy  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  magnetism  and  electricity  as  applied  to  the  production  of  x-rays. 
ech.  213.  Principles  of  Exposure  III.  (F)  (4) 

liled  application  of  x-ray  technique  and  introduction  to  radium  physics.  Study  of  the 
sgraphs  produced  by  the  controlled  use  of  radium. 

ech.  214.  Principles  of  Exposure  IV.  (S)  (2) 

tailed  study  and  critique  of  the  radiographs  produced.  Independent  work  from  the  students  will 
xpected. 

ech.  215.  Radiation  Protection.  (Sum)  (1) 

uction  in  the  benefits  and  hazards  of  radiographic  equipment  and  proper  use  of  protective 
ces. 

'ech.  220.  Special  Radiographic  Procedures.  (Sum)  (2) 

course  is  concerned  with  special  radiographic  and  survical  equipment  employed  in  the  highly 
nical  investigation  of  internal  conditions.  This  area  of  study  will  include  field  trips  to  x-ray 
irtments  that  have  special  equipment. 

ech.  224.  Radiation  Therapy.  (Sum)  (1) 

use  of  radiation  and  radioisotopes  sources  used  for  the  cure  and  palliative  treatment  of 
ase.  Portions  of  the  course  will  be  presented  at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 
ech.  225.  Nuclear  Medicine.  (Sum)  (2) 

ecialized  field  in  the  use  of  radionuclides  for  diagnosis  and  therapy.  This  course  will  contain 
ctic  material  pi  us  cl  i  n  ical  exper  ience  in  the  Nuclear  Medicine  Department  at  Pinevi  Me  Hospital 
ided  to  familiarize  the  student  with  this  rapidly  expanding  area  of  medicine. 
'ech.  227.  Survey  of  Diseases.  (S)  (1) 

>ing  procedures  and  techniques  used  in  the  general  and  special  care  of  sick  and  injured 
?nts  in  the  radiology  Department. 

rech.  232.  Radiographic  Positioning  IV.  (F)  (5) 

mtinuation  of  Radiologic  Technology  1 23  with  emphasis  on  radiographic  examination  of  the 
ax  and  spine. 
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COAL  MINING  TECHNOLOGY 

The  Union  College  Coal  Mining  Technology  Program  is  designed  to  provide  students  with 
technical  skills  and  knowledge  that  will  quality  them  for  jobs  or  enable  them  to  advance  their  car( 
in  the  coal  mining  industry. 

Courses  in  mathematics,  science,  communications,  graphicsand  surveying  along  with  15coui 
especially  designed  for  the  Coal  Mining  Technology  Program  give  the  Union  College  Coal  Mir 
Technology  graduate  a  solid  background  in  both  surface  and  underground  mining. 

The  Coal  Mining  Technology  curriculum  was  developed  in  part  by  an  advisory  board  of  mir 
industry  representatives.  Their  input  insures  that  the  Union  College  Coal  Mining  Technol 
Program  meets  the  needs  of  the  coal  industry  and  that  students  who  graduate  from  the  program  h 
the  training  they  need  for  a  job  in  the  coal  industry. 

This  program  is  a  two-year  program  leading  to  the  Associate  of  Applied  Science  degree  in  ( 
Mining  Technology. 
Suggested  Course  Sequence: 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

FALL  SPRING 

MATH  100  Elements  of  Math  3  ENGL  1 12  Freshman  Comp. 

PSYC  1 1 1  Gen.  Psychology  COAL  112  First  Aid  &  Safety 

(or  Industrial  Psychology)  3  COAL  1 22  M  ining  and  the  Law  II 

ENGL  111  Freshman  Composition  3  MATH  130 Mining  Math 

COAL  111  Intro,  to  Coal  Mining  3  COAL  140 M  ine  Tech.  I 

COAL  121  Mining  and  the  Law  I  _3_  MATH  125  Basic  Graphics 

15 

SUMMER 
COAL  285— FIELD  EXPERIENCES  IN  COAL  TECHNOLOGY 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

FALL  SPRING 

COAL  220  Mine  Economics"  3  COAL  222  Mine  Management  & 

COAL  230  Coal  Science  3  Supervision 

COAL  231  Basic  Electricity  3  COAL  233  Mine  Electricity 

COAL  232  Surveying  3  COAL  235  Coal  &  Water  Analysis 

COAL  242  Surface  M  ining  Tech.  _3  COAL  240  M  ine  Tech.  II 

1 5  COAL  244  Reclamation  &  Land  Use 
COAL  248  Preparation  Plant 


The  above  table  shows  the  program  as  a  whole.  The  following  Coal  Technology  courses  have  b 
approved  and  are  currently  being  offered  as  part  of  this  program.  Additional  courses  will  be  appro 
during  the  1980-81  academic  year. 

Coal  Tech.  111.  Introduction  to  Coal  Mining  (F) 

Principles  and  practices  of  surface  and  underground  mining,  methods,  equipment,  field  tr 

miner  responsibilities,  safety  practices.  (Parti  of  training  for  inexperienced  miners —  surface 

underground). 
Coal  Tech.  112.  First  Aid  and  Safety  (S) 

Instruction  in  MSHA  approved  first-aid  procedures  for  all  types  of  accident,  CPR  training, 

principles  of  accident  prevention.  (Part  II   of  training  for  inexperienced  miners-surface  | 

underground.) 
Coal  Tech.  121.  Mining  and  the  Law  I  (F) 

A  study  of  underground  mining  laws  and  their  relationship  to  mine  management  and  operat 

MSHA  Health  &  Safety  Regulation. 
Coal  Tech.  1 22.  M ining  and  the  Law  II  (S) 

A  study  of  surface  mining  laws  and  regulations  and  their  relationship  to  mine  managemi 

development,  and  operations. 
Coal  Tech.  1 40.  M  ine  Tech  I  (Underground)  (S) 

A  detailed  study  of  the  following  practices  roof  control,  ventilation,  haulage  &  transportal 
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stems,  communication  systems  and  mining  equipment.  Skills  developed  through  simulated  and 
al  experiences. 

Tech.  220.  Mine  Economics  (F)  (3) 

roduction  to  the  operational  cost  of  mining  (surface  and  underground)  in  the  following  areas: 
gineering,  equipment,  taxes,  fees,  royalties,  transportation,  office  management,  MSHA,  OSM, 
jparation  plant,  and  coal  market. 

Tech.  222.  Mine  Management  and  Supervision  (S)  (3) 

nciples  of  management  and  supervision  including  areas  of  authority  and  responsibility, 
nciples  of  leadership  and  motivation,  human  relations,  two-way  communication,  procedures  for 
idling  grievances,  self  improvement  techniques  and  development  of  management  skills. 
Tech.  230.  Coal  Science  (F)  (3) 

roduction  to  Physical  Science,  with  the  main  emphasis  on  the  geology  of  coal;  environmental 
iblems  and  energy  needs  will  be  explored. 

Tech.  231.  Basic  Electricity  (F)  (3) 

).  and  DC.  theory  and  application;  electric  equipment  to  measure  voltage,  current,  power,  etc.; 
ies  and  parallel  circuits;  transformers,  alternators  and  motors;  system  troubleshooting, 
irequisite:  Math  130  or  equivalent  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Tech.  232.  Surveying  (F)  (3) 

nciples,  calculations  and  field  practices  of  surveying;  measuring  distances  and  elevations, 
dia  method,  map  drafting,  land  areas,  care  and  use  of  instruments.  Prerequisite:  Math  1 30  or 
jivalent  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Tech.  240.  Mine  Technology  II  (Underground)  (F)  (3) 

ietailed  study  of  the  following;  noise  and  dust  control,  gas  detection,  blasting  for  underground 
j  mine  illumination.  Skills  developed  through  simulated  and  real  experiences. 
Tech.  242.  Surface  Mining  Technology  (F)  (3) 

nciples  and  practices  of  surface  mining,  OSM  regulations,  remote  sensing  and  blasting. 
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Division  of  Social  Sciences 


Judi  Jennings,  Chairman 

Behavioral  Sciences,  Psychology,  Sociology,  Social  Work, 

History,  Geography,  Political  Science, 

and  the  Appalachian  Semester 


BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES 

The  two  departmental  courses  listed  below  are  "core"  courses  in  the  Behavioral  Scie 
curriculum.  Both  courses  are  required  as  a  part  of  the  Psychology,  Sociology,  and  Social  Work  m 
and  minors. 
Behavioral  Sciences  245.  Statistics  for  the  Behavioral  Sciences.  (F 

An  introductory  course  to  prepare  students  to  better  understand  the  scientific  analys 

psychological  and  sociological  phenomena.  Concepts  and  principles  of  descriptive  and  infere 

statistics. 
Behavioral  Sciences  341.  Methods  of  Behavioral  Sciences  Research.  (S 

Techniques  of  behavioral  sciences  research,  including  survey  design  and  the  collection,  anal 

and  interpretation  of  data.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Requirements  for  a  Major:  Thirty  semester  hours,  including  Behavioral  Sciences  245, 
Psychology  111,  210,  361,  452  and  460. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor:  Twenty-one  semester  hours,  including  Behavioral  Sciences  245, 
Psychology  111,  210,  and  361. 

Psychology  111.  Introduction  to  Psychology.  (F,S)  (3) 

Emphasis  on  the  study  of  human  behavior  and  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  make  adjustmen 

his  environment. 
Psychology  210.  Child  Development.  (F)  (3) 

Emphasis  on  recent  child  development  theories  with  laboratory  experiences  with  children 

one-to-one  basis 
Psychology  361.  Psychology  of  Learning.  (S)  (3) 

Basic  concepts  and  principles  of  learning  with  emphasis  upon  human  and  animal  labore 

studies. 
Psychology  402.  Counseling  Theories  and  Techniques.  (F 

Basic  theories,  types,  and  techniques  of  counseling.  Practice  in  individual  and  group  techniqut 

interviewing.  Permission  of  the  Department  Head  required. 
Psychology  411.  Educational  Psychology.  (F)  (3) 

Basic  concepts  related  to  mental  development,  appraisal  and  diagnosis,  and  learning  th 

applicable  to  educational  practices. 
Psychology  430.  Social  Psychology.  (S)  (3) 

Major  emphasis  is  on  problems  involved  in  human  relations.  Designed  to  help  the  individui 

understand  and  adjust  to  group  thought  and  action.  Attention  is  given  to  recent  psychological 

sociological  research  in  human  relations. 
Psychology  431.  Mental  Hygiene.  (on  demand] 

Factors  determining  the  development  of  personality,  principles  of  mental  health,  and  probli 

involved  in  the  dynamics  of  human  adjustment. 
Psychology  452.  Abnormal  Psychology.  (S) 

Mental  disorder,  changing  conceptions  of  normality,  the  more  common  forms  of  mental  disord 

their  psychological   interpretation,   principles  of  effective  mental  hygiene,  and  contempo 

approaches  to  psychotherapy. 
Psychology  460.  Theories  of  Personality.  (F)  (3)  ( 

Nature  of  personality  structure  and  dynamics.  Classical  psychoanalysis,  social  psychological, 

stimulus-response  theories  included. 
Psychology  461.  History  and  Systems  of  Psychology.  (on  demand)  (3)  (: 

Origins  of  psychological  thought  within  science  and  philosophy,  tracing  the  developmen 

systems  and  theories  within  German,  British,  and  American  psychology. 
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lology  470.  Theories  of  Learning.  (S)  (3)  (SS) 

lie  fundamentals  of  learning  theory  as  formulated  by  such  theorists  as  Thorndike,  Pavlov, 
Ihrie,  Skinner,  and  Hull.  Attention  is  given  to  the  empirical  support  of  various  theories. 
lology  495.  Independent  Study.  (F.S.Sum)  (1-3) 


BIOLOGY 

quirements  for  a  Major:  Thirty  semester  hours,  including  Behavioral  Sciences  245,  341, 
logy  1 31 ,  460.  Psychology  430  is  strongly  recommended  and  will  be  credited  toward  the  thirty 
ster  hour  requirement. 

juirements  for  a  Minor:  Twenty-one  semester  hours,  including  Behavioral  Sciences  245,  341 , 
logy  131.  Psychology  430  is  strongly  recommended  and  will  be  credited  toward  the  twenty-one 
ster  hour  requirement. 

Dlogy  131.  Introduction  to  Sociology.  (F,S)  (3)  (SS) 

i  social  interaction  of  persons  and  groups;  man's  cultural  heritage  and  social  nature;  analysis 

J  principles  of  group  life;  forms  of  collective  havavior;  the  process  of  socialization;  social 

jcture,  interaction  and  reorganization,  including  race  relations  and  social  class;  a  variety  of 

:ial  institutions;  the  facumily,  education,  religion;  the  economy  and  politics;  social  change. 

alogy  221.  Introduction  to  Anthropology.  (on  demand)  (3)  (SS) 

urvey  of  the  archaeological  and  biological  history  of  mankind  as  it  relates  to  the  development  of 

n  in  his  culture,  with  comparisons  drawn  between  the  cultures  of  primitive  people  and  Western 

ilization. 

Dlogy  251.  Current  Socio-Economic  Problems.  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

entific  understanding  of  social  problems;  problem  areas  in  contemporary  American  society; 

es  of  personal  disorders  and  role  impairment;  the  influences  of  social  change  on  the  structure  of 

:iety.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  question  of  why  certain  forms  of  deviance  become  defined  as 

:ial  problems. 

Dlogy  271.  Marriage  and  the  Family.  (S)  (3)  (SS) 

;kground  experiences  in  the  lives  of  young  people  leading  up  to  courtship  and  marriage;  the 

ablishment  and  functioning  of  the  home,  with  related  biological  and  social  factors.  Emphasis 

jn  changing   attitudes  toward  family  relationships,  some  of  the  problems  involved,  and 

jgested  solutions. 

Dlogy  31 1 .  Human  Ecology.  (S)  (3)  (SS) 

Dulation  distribution,  growth,  composition,  and  its  relevance  to  current  economic,  social,  and 

itical  problems.  (Odd  years  only.) 

Dlogy  345.  Applachian  Semester  Orientation  Seminar.  (F,S)  (3) 

introduction  to  Appalachian  culture,  including  an  introduction  to  the  nature  of  dialects, 
alyzed  from  the  viewpoint  of  linguistics  and  with  reference  to  dialects  of  Appalachia. 
Dlogy  349.  Economics  and  Appalachian  Poverty.  (F,S)  (3) 

neoretical  and  empirical  study  of  the  economics  of  poverty  in  Southern  Appalachia  with  special 
phasis  on  the  major  economics  bases;  including  an  examination  of  pertinent  historical  and 
(graphic  characteristics. 

)logy  353.  Minority  Groups.  (on  demand)  (3)  (SS) 

ocial  scientific  study  of  the  origin  and  organization  of  minorities  and  their  effect  on  society,  with 
ticular  emphasis  on  minorities  in  the  United  States. 

Dlogy  355.  Selected  Topics  in  Political  Sociology  (5)  (3)  (SS) 

eries  of  seminars  and  small  group  discussions  organized  around  a  set  of  case  readings  in  the 
a. 

>logy  371.  Social  Institutions.  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

examination  of  the  structure  and  function  of  social  institutions,  with  primary  orientation  within 

American  milieu.  Particular  emphasis  on  socialization,  stratification,  social  change,  and 
Jtions  among  institutions.  (Odd  years  only.) 

Dlogy  421.  Rural  and  Urban  Sociology.  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

nparative  and  interrelated  study  of  urban  and  rural  life  considering  physical,  institutional, 
:ial  and  economic  factors  of  modern  life  in  cities  and  in  the  countryside. 
)logy  422.  Social  Institutions  in  Appalachia.  (F,S)  (3) 

heoretical  and  empirical  analysis  of  the  cultural  and  social  characteristics  of  the  Appalachian 
jion  from  an  institutional  point  of  view. 

Dlogy  441.  Cultural  Anthropology.  (on  demand)  (3)  (SS) 

nciples  and  methods  of  anthropology  applied  to  modern  and  primitive  societies.  A  cross-cultural 
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survey  and  analysis  of  social  institutions,  religion,  art,  beliefs,  values,  and  languages  of  peop 
industrial  and  non-industrial  societies.  A  critical  analysis  of  leading  theoretical  ideas  in  thel 

Sociology  460.  Sociological  Theory.  (F)  (3) 

The  major  theories  which  have  proved  useful  in  investigating  the  nature  of  society  are  examine 
cultural  products,  ideologies,  and  scientific  models.  Special  attention  isgiventomajorfiguresi 
as  Comte,  Durkheim,  Weber,  Merton,  C.  Wright  Mills,  White,  and  Sorokin  in  the  emergence 
convergence  of  their  theoretical  development.  Lecture  and  discussion  in  a  seminar  setting 

Sociology  461.  Criminology.  (S)  (3) 

A  theoretical  and  empirical  approach  to  crime  and  delinquency.  A  general  survey  of  juv» 
delinquency,  corrective  institutions,  and  crime  prevention  programs.  (Odd  years  only.) 

Sociology  495.  Independent  Study.  (F.S.Sum)  ( 

SOCIAL  WORK 

Requirements  for  a  Major:  A  major  will  consist  of  the  following  forty-two  semester  ho 
Behavioral  Sciences  245,  341;  Social  Work  171,  241,  371,  372,  401;  Sociology  131;  251, 
Psychology  1 1 1,  210,  and  460.  It  is  recommended  social  work  majors  take  Economics  1  53,  353; 
Political  Science  1 10. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor:  A  minor  will  consist  of  the  following  twenty-four  semester  ho 
Behavioral  Sciences  245,  341;  Social  Work  171,  241,  371,  372,  and  401. 

Requirements  for  School  Social  Worker  Certificate:  Major  in  Social  Work  plus  Education 
351,  and  401. 

Social  Work  171  Introduction  to  Social  Services.  (F) 

Examination  of  social  service  agencies  in  the  community  and  the  programs  they  offer;  utili; 
agency  staff,  clientele  and  where  appropriate  student  volunteer  work  to  develop  a  philosoph 
service. 

Social  Work  241.  Social  Welfare  as  a  Social  Institution.  (F) 

An  analytical  study  of  cultural  traditions,  value  orientations,  and  political  and  economic  foi 
which  have  and  are  contributing  to  the  continual  emergence  of  social  welfare  policies  and  syst< 
in  the  United  States.  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  171. 

Social  Work  371 .  Social  Work  Intervention  I.  (F) 

An  introduction  to  social  work  practice  theory,  utilitizing  a  social  systems  model  of  interven 
with  individual  and  small  groups.  Within  the  model  basic  social  work  skills  such  as  professk 
communication,  interviewing,  problem  identification,  purposeful  utilization  of  commu 
resources,  purposeful  observation  and  record  keeping  will  be  considered.  Prerequisite:  So 
Work  241. 

Social  Work  372.  Social  Work  Intervention  II.  (S) 

A  continuation  of  Social  Work  371.  Social  systems  models  will  be  used  to  examine  social  v\ 
intervention  with  organizations,  communities  and  other  large  groups.  Skills  and  technique 
organizing,  planning  and  social  development  will  be  analyzed  from  the  viewpoint  of  social  v\ 
roles  and  values.  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  371. 

Social  Work  401 .  Field  Instruction.  (S) 

Diversified  field  instruction,  under  faculty  direction,  in  agencies,  institutions,  or  with  other  so 
systems.  Students  will  spend  approximately  1 6  to  24  hours  a  week  in  the  field  and  will  atter 
regular  seminar  to  coordinate  the  field  and  classroom  experiences;  application  should  be  mad 
advance  to  the  social  work  faculty.  Prerequisite:  Major,  Social  Work  371,  and  Social  Work 
taken  concurrently. 

Social  Work  402.  Specialized  Field  Instruction.  (on  demand)  ('- 

Intensive  field  instruction,  under  faculty  direction,  in  specialized  setting  to  further  develop  so 
work  skills.  This  course  is  optional  and  should  be  chosen  by  students  who  desire  speciali 
preparation  for  a  specific  social  service,  i.e.  school  social  work,  clinical  work,  and  social  organizi 
Prerequisite:  Major,  Social  Work  401  and  consent  of  the  Social  Work  faculty. 

Social  Work  495.  Independent  Study.  (F,S,Sum)  (1 


PRELAW 

Most  law  school  admissions  committees  require  a  student  to  have  a  four-year  college  progi 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  plus  an  acceptable  score  on  thel 
School  Admissions  Tests.  Majors  may  be  in  any  area  although  most  students  tend  to  take  busines 
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ial  science  majors  of  some  type.  Students  may  also  elect  an  individualized  major  (See  Special 
grams  Section)  to  prepare  themselves  for  law  school.  Regardless  of  the  major,  elective  hours  in 
ounting,  business,  history,  political  science,  philosophy,  and  English  prove  helpful. 


STORY 

lequirementsfor  a  Major:  Thirty  hours  of  history  including  History  1  30,  131  and  200.  At  least  1  2 

jrs  must  be  U.S.  History  and  12  hours  must  be  non-U. S.  History. 

lequirementsfor  a  Minor:  21  semester  hours  in  history;  including  History  1  30  and  1  31  At  least  9 

jrs  must  be  in  U.S.  History  and  9  in  non-U. S.  History. 

tory  101.  United  States  History  to  1861  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

i  survey  of  American  history  to  the  Civil  War,  tracing  the  development  of  the  American  nation. 

Itress  is  placed  on  the  nature  of  Colonial  society;  the  American  Revolution;  the  creation  of  a 

tational  government;  the  influence  of  Jackson,  and  the  Civil  War. 

tory  102.  United  States  History  after  1861  (S)  (3)  (SS) 

k  survey  of  American  history  to  present  times  tracing  the  rise  of  America  as  a  world  power. 

imphasis  is  on  the  changes  of  industrialization;  the  loss  of  civil  rights;  protest  and  reform;  the 

)epression;  and  American  influence  in  the  world. 

tory  130.  Survey  of  Western  Civilization:  Ancient  through  Medieval.  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

tory  131.  Survey  of  Western  Civilization:  Renaissance  to  Present.  (S)  (3)  (SS) 

tory  200.  Historical  Research  and  Methods.  (F)  (3) 

lathering  and  criticism  of  data;  bibliographies  and  aids;  problems  in  historiography,  composition 

nalysis,  and  the  final  monograph.  History  majors  should  take  this  course  in  their  sophomore  year. 

story  233.  History  of  Appalachia  (Sum,F)  (3)  (SS) 

^  survey  of  the  region  from  settlement  to  the  present  time.  The  course  focuses  especially  on  the 

mpactof  thefrontier  experience,  theCivil  War  and  industrialization.  "How  is  Appalachia  both  alike 

ind  different  from  the  rest  of  America?"  is  a  major  question  addressed  by  the  course. 

story  311.  United  States  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Eras  (1600-1815)  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

\n  examination  of  the  conflicting  historical  interpretations  of  these  eras.  Topics  emphasized  will 

>e  Puritanism;  Colonial  society;  reasons  for  the  Revolution;  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution;  and 

he  nation's  early  problems.  (Odd  years  only). 

story  312.  Jacksonian  Era  &  the  Civil  War  (1815-1865)  (S)  (3)  (SS) 

imphasis  on  the  conflicting  historical  interpretations  of  Jacksonian  America  and  the  Civil  War. 

'opics  include  the  Second  Political  Party  System;  slavery;  expansion;  and  the  cause  of  the  Civil 

Var.  (Odd  years  only.) 

itory  313.  Industrial  America  (1865-1919)  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

^  consideration  of  the  conflicting  historical  interpretations  of  the  period.  Topics  emphasized 

nclude  the  loss  of  Civil  Rights;  the  nature  of  the  Gilded  Age;  Populist  and  Progressive  Reforms;  and 

Vorld  War  I.  (Even  years  only.) 

.tor/  323.  Latin  America.  (on  demand)  (3)  (SS) 

^  survey  of  Latin  American  history  from  the  discoveries  by  Columbus  to  the  present  with  the  major 

mnphasis  on  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean. 

story  330.  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  Europe  (1350-1648).  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

Even  years  only.) 

story  331.  Early  Modern  Europe  (1648-1815).  (S)  (3)  (SS) 

Even  years  only.) 

story  332.  Modern  Europe.  (S)  (3)  (SS) 

V  history  of  Europe  from  1815  to  the  present.  (Odd  years  only.) 
story  345.  American  Constitutional  History:  Civil  and 

>olitical  Rights.  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

\r\  examination  of  the  influence  of  the  Supreme  Court  with  primary  stress  given  to  political  and 
:ivil  rights.  Major  consideration  is  the  Modern  and  Warren  Supreme  Court.  (Even  years  only.) 
story  421.  The  Middle  Period  (1821-1850)  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

V  detailed  examination  of  Jackson,  politics,  and  the  culture  of  the  period.  Stress  is  placed  on  reform 
md  the  predominance  of  change  in  American  life,  and  conflicting  interpretations  of  the  period. 
Even  years  only.) 
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History  442.  Britain  in  the  20th  Century.  (S)  (3)  (! 

The  history  of  Great  Britain  since  1900.  (Even  years  only.) 
History  446.  History  of  Russia.  (F)  (3)  {! 

The  history  of  Russia  since  the  17th  century.  (Odd  years  only.) 
History  470.  Recent  American  History.  (S)  (3)  (J 

Selected  topics  on  the  nation's  history  since  1900,  including  the  New  Deal,  Viet  Nam,  < 

Watergate.  (Odd  years  only.) 
History  495.  Independent  Study.  (F.S.Sum) 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Political  Science  110.  Critical  Issues  in  American  Politics 
and  Government.  (F)  (3)  ({ 

A  study  of  selected  public  policy  problemsfacing  Americans  inthe  contemporary  political  conti 

Political  Science  31 1 .  American  National  Government.  (S)  (3)  (J 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  national  government  in  theory  and  practice. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Geography  101.  Introduction  to  Geography.  (S)  (3)  (i 

Emphasis  on  the  concepts  of  place,  region,  spatial  interaction,  landscape  interpretation 
landscape  evolution.  Deals  with  the  graphic  media  of  geography  —  maps,  graphs,  scale  modi 
Case  studies  illustrate  geographic  principles  to  familiarize  students  with  various  parts  of  the  wo 
For  future  teachers  as  well  as  students  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences. 
Geography  241.  Geography  of  Appalachia.  (F)  (3)  (S 

A  systematic  analysis  of  the  physical,  demographic,  economic  and  cultural  characteristics  of  1 
Appalachian  landscape,  with  comparative  significance  for  other  regions.  Includes  field  stud^ 


APPALACHIAN  SEMESTER 

W.  Sherman  Oxendine,  Director 

The  Appalachian  Semester  offers  mature  students  a  unique  educational  opportunity  to  dev 
their  full  time  to  studying  the  Appalachian  region  —  its  strengths,  its  problems  and  its  challeng 
The  program's  objectives  are  to  promote  in-depth  awareness  and  understanding  of  life  in  Appalac 
from  an  interdisciplinary  approach  and  to  provide  an  academic  setting  for  understanding 
participating  in  the  dynamics  of  life  in  the  area.  This  comprehensive  academic  program,  wh 
includes  both  classroom  and  field  experience,  provides  15  semester  hours  of  credit  in  a  variety 
disciplines  and  offers  the  student  the  opportunity  to  become  actively  involved  in  a  unique  part 
American  Society. 

COURSES 

Sociology  345.  Appalachian  Semester  Orientation  Seminar  3  h 

Sociology  349.  Economics  of  Appalachian  Poverty  3  h 

Sociology  422.  Social  Institutions  in  Appalachia  3  h 

287-487.  Appalachian  Field  Practicum  6  h 

An  introductory  knowledge  of  social  studies  and  permission  of  the  director  are  prerequisites 
enrollment  in  the  program.  A  course  in  social  work  methods  or  in  social  research  methods  is  higl 
recommended  as  a  prerequisite  for  participants  desiring  upper  division  field  work  credit  in  soc 
work  and  sociology  respectively. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 
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Location,  Campus  and 
Buildings 


Union  College  is  located  in  Barbourville,  a 
residential  town  of  3,500,  on  U.S.  highway 
25E  midway  between  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
and  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  The  historic 
Wilderness  Road  runs  along  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  campus.  Cumberland  Gap  National 
Historical  Park  is  thirty  miles  away.  The  Doctor 
Thomas  Walker  State  Park  is  four  miles  from 
the  campus  and  in  adjoining  counties  are  the 
Cumberland  Falls  State  Park,  the  Levi  Jackson 
State  Park,  and  the  PineMountainStatePark. 

The  county  seat  of  Knox  County, 
Barbourville  is  served  by  Greyhound  buses 
enroute  toKnoxville,  Lexington,  Louisville,  and 
Cincinnati.  The  London-Corbin  Airport, 
approximately  thirty  miles  from  the  campus,  is 
served  by  the  Piedmont  Airlines. 

On  one  of  the  most  picturesque  campuses  of 
the  South,  Union  College  is  proud  of  its 
Georgian  colonial  buildings.  Shaded  by 
overhanging  elms,  the  red  brick  buildings  give 
the  campus  a  majestic  charm  of  dignity  and 
beauty. 


Speed  Hall  (Administration  Building),  1  897- 
1905.  A  gift  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Fanny 
Speed  of  Louisville,  Ky.  Her  bequest  also 
partially  financed  the  Classroom  Building  and 
Stevenson  Hall. 

Classroom  Building  (formerly  the 
Administration  Building,)  1907. 

Stevenson  Hall — Men's  Dormitory,  1907. 
Wings  added  1956. 

Dramatic  Arts  Center,  (formerly 
Gymnasium),  1919;  remodeled  1965. 

Baldwin  Place,  the  home  of  the  President, 
1925.  The  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Baldwin, 
Elmira,  N.Y. 

Maintenance  Building,  1938,  originally 
equipped  by  a  gift  from  the  estate  of  Robert 
Norton,  New  Albany,  Indiana. 

Abigail  E.  Weeks  Memorial  Library,  1941. 
Originally  furnished  by  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Abbie 
E.  Stewart. 

Pfeiffer  Hall— Women's  Dormitory,  1942. 
Wing  added  1960.  The  original  wing  was  a  gift 
from  the  estate  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Pfeiffer 
of  New  York  City. 

Home  Economics  Building,  1946; 
remodeled  1966. 

Conway  Boatman  Chapel  and  Fine  Arts 
Building,  1949 

College  Courts — Residences  for  married 
students,  1954.  Expanded  in  1964. 

Religious  Life  Center,  1975 

Physical  Education  Building,  1964, 
including  the  Swimming  Pool,  1957. 


Lakeside  Residence  Hall,  Men's  Dormitc 
1964. 

Student  Center,  1964. 

College    Park,     1960.    Faculty    resident 
area. 

Langford  Apartments,  1 962.  G  ifts  from  t 
estates  of  Miss  Mary  Kyle  Dugan  and  M 
Mary  Gilbert  Langford  in  memory  of  Mr. 
Mrs.  George  Langford.  Housing  forfacultya 
staff. 

Mahlon  Miller  Science  Center,  1973. 


Publications 

Union  College  Bulletin — An  offic 
quarterly  bulletin,  one  issue  of  which  is  t 
catalog  number.  The  bulletin  is  sent  free 
request. 

Parents'  Quarterly — A  publication  to  info 
parents  of  activities  on  campus. 

Orange  and  Black — A  newspaper  publish 
by  the  student  body. 

Union     College     Alumnus — A     quarte 
bulletin  published  by  the  Alumni  office. 

Stespean — The     yearbook,     publish 
annually  by  the  students  of  the  college. 
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udent  Organizations 

dents  have  the  opportunity  of  participating 
and  developing  leadership  through  a 
iber  of  campus  organizations.  Some  of 
>e  are  departmental,  some  are  limited  to 
or  students  in  their  fields,  many  are  open  to 
interested  students.  Each  has  a  faculty 
nsor  and  some  include  faculty  in  their 
nbership. 

Ipha  Psi  Omega— A  national  honorary 
itre  fraternity.  Union's  Zeta  Chi  chapter 
res  to  encourage  participation  in  the 
ege's  theatrical  activities  and  to  develop 
er  and  better-informed  theatre  audiences. 

ssociation     of    Women     Students — An 

jnization  to  make  girls  dorm  life  better  and 
I  iris  actively  participate  in  collegefunctions 
iugh  their  ideas. 

eta  Chi  Alpha — A  cultural  society,  in  the 
1  of  a  sorority,  which  attempts  to  bring 
Lity,  culture,  and  art  to  the  campus. 

ridge  Club — A  club  promoting  interest  and 
icipation  in  the  game  of  Bridge. 
heerleaders     and     Drill     Team — An 

inization  to  promote  school  spirit  at  Union 
ege. 

ircle-K  International — A  service  fraternity 
)ciated  with  Kiwanis. 

ta  Pi  Sigma — An  organization  to  promote 
>wship  among  students  interested  in 
ory  and  public  affairs. 

amma  Beta  Phi — A  national  honorsociety 
rioting  scholarship,  leadership,  and  good 
enship  at  Union  College. 

iternational     Forum     Association — An 

ociation  which  meets  the  needs  of  foreign 
tents  living  in  the  USA  and  a  forum  for 
paring  all  students  to  live  in  an 
irdependent  world. 

3ta  Sigma  Nu — An  honorsociety  to  provide 
ognition  for  honor  students  by  uniting  them 
an  organization  which  encourages  high 
als,  promotes  diligence  in  study,  and 
rards  excellence  in  scholarship. 

ighthouse  Singers — A  volunteer  Christian 
irus  which  provides  musical  entertainment 
churches     and     civic     organizations 
Dughout  Kentucky. 

/lilesians — An  organization  to  discuss 
tual  concerns  in  the  field  of  philosophy. 

flodern  Culture  Study  Group — A  group 
ose  purpose  is  to  study  modern  culture  with 
emphasis  on  the  dramatic  arts,  through 
iup  discussion,  films,  readings,  and 
;ures. 

flu  Alpha  Delta — A  coeducational 
anization  to  promote  social  activity, 
awship,  unity,  and  service  to  the  college. 


Mu  Omega  Beta— A  fraternity  promoting 
fellowship,  unity,  and  service  to  the  college 
community. 

Outing  Club — A  group  to  explore  the 
outdoors  through  hiking,  camping,  and  caving. 

Oxford  Club — A  preministerial  discussion 
group  concerned  with  problems  that  arise  in 
the  Christian  ministry. 

Phi  Lambda  Sigma— A  national  honor 
society  for  Sophomore  men  and  women. 

Phi  Mu  Alpha  — A  coeducational 
organization  which  fosters  the  mutual  welfare 
and  brotherhood  of  students  of  music  and 
seeks  to  develop  and  encourage  loyalty  to  the 
Alma  Mater. 

Pi  Upsilon  Beta— A  fraternity  promoting 
fellowship,  unity,  and  service  to  college  and 
community. 

Playlikers — An  organization  promoting 
interest  in  the  theatre. 

Student  Center  Board — A  programming 
board  providing  social  and  recreational 
activities  to  supplement  those  planned  by 
other  campus  agencies. 

Student  National  Education  Association — 
A  national  preprofessional  organization  for 
men  and  women  planning  to  pursue  teaching 
as  a  career. 

Union  College  Science  Society — An 
organization  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
natural  sciences. 

Athletics 

Union  College  is  a  member  of  the  Kentucky 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics.  The  college  promotes  athletics  for 
physical  development  and  as  a  vital  part  of  the 
program  of  extracurricular  activities.  The 
program  emphasizes  the  protection  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  student  athlete.  Union  teams 
are  noted  for  "clean"  sport  and  competitive 
spirit.  Sport  for  fun  and  character  building  is 
fundamental.  In  intercollegiate  competition 
the  college  is  represented  by  varsity  teams  in 
basketball,  track,  swimming,  tennis,  golf, 
baseball,  and  cross  country. 

Women  may  participate  on  intercollegiate 
teams  in  track,  swimming,  tennis,  golf,  and 
cross-country  and  have  earned  places  on 
varsity  teams  in  these  sports  in  recent  years. 
Separate  women's  teams  are  active  in 
volleyball  and  basketball  and  compete  against 
women's  teams  from  other  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  area. 

Union  College  sponsors  intramural  activities 
in  touch  football,  basketball,  free-throwing, 
horseshoes,  badminton,  softball,  tennis, 
volleyball,  speedball,  andfield  hockey  to  have  a 
"sports  for  all"  program.  The  intramural 
organization  is,  in  general,  made  up  of  men's 
and  women's  independent  teams.  The 
program  includes  both  team  and  individual 
sports.  No  college  credit  is  given  for 
intramurals  but  everyone  is  urged  to  take  oart. 
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Student  Conduct 

Each  student  is  expected  to  conduct  himself 
at  all  times  according  to  the  rules  of  good 
society.  This  obligation  includes  compliance 
with  Federal,  State  and  local  laws  and 
adherence  to  college  regulations.  As  members 
of  a  free  society,  students  are  always  free  to 
peacefully  and  lawfully  petition  for 
amendment  or  modification  of  the  various 
laws  as  well  as  the  college  regulations. 
However,  the  rights  of  the  student  body  as  a 
whole  and  the  college  as  an  institution  of 
higher  education  exceed  the  rights  of  any 
individual  student  or  any  group  of  students. 
Accordingly,  not  in  an  attempt  to  stifle  dissent, 
but  rather  to  perpetuate  an  environment 
where  the  student  may  peacefully  pursue  his 
studies,  actions  which  are  disruptive  to  the 
normal  functions  and  operations  of  thecollege 
will  not  be  tolerated.  Students  who  are 
disorderly  in  conduct,  or  unmindful  of  the 
rights  of  others,  may  be  required  to  withdraw 
from  the  college. 

No  student  shall  possess  or  use  alcoholic 
beverages  when  on  college  property  or  in 
college-approved  facilities  off  campus,  or 
when  away  from  the  campus  representing  the 
college  in  any  way,  e.g.,  a  participant  or 
spectator  at  a  college  athletic  event  or  other 
college  function.  Any  student  violating  this 
regulation  may  be  required  to  withdraw  from 
the  College. 

The  sale,  possession,  or  use  of  stimulant, 
depressant,  narcotic,  hallucinogenic  or  other 
drugs  or  substances  in  violation  of  the  Federal, 
State,  or  local  laws  is  prohibited.  Any  student 
who  illegally  sells,  possesses,  or  uses  such 
drugs  will  be  subject  to  criminal  prosecution  by 
the  appropriate  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
also  may  be  suspended  or  expelled.  It  is  the 
announced  policy  of  Union  College  to 
cooperate  fully  with  the  various  law 
enforcement  officials  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  drug  laws  as  with  all  other  laws.  A 
student's  lawful  use  and  possession  of  certain 
drugs  pursuant  to  a  valid  prescription  from  a 
qualified  medical  practitioner  such  as  a 
physician,  dentist,  or  optometrist  is,  of  course, 
permitted. 

Firearms  of  any  kind  are  forbidden  in  the 
residence  halls  or  on  the  campus.  All  weapons 
must  be  registered  and  stored  by  a  resident 
fellow.  Students  may  be  expelled  for  failing  to 
register  firearms. 

Gambling  in  any  form  is  strictly  forbidden. 

Union  College  expects  good  housekeeping 
from  all  on-campus  resident  students.  Persons 
who  persist  in  lack  of  good  housekeeping  will 
be  asked  to  withdraw  from  residence  on  the 
campus.  The  college  reserves  the  rightto  enter 
and  inspect  the  rooms  of  students  at  any  time. 

No  student  shall  engage  in  disorderly 
conduct  when  on  college  property  or  incollege 


approved  facilities  off  campus,  or  when  aw 
from  the  campus  representing  the  College 
any  way,  e.g.,  a  participant  in  or  spectator  e 
college  athletic  event  or  other  college  f  uncti 
Any  student  violating  this  regulation  may 
required  to  withdraw  from  the  College. 

The  Student  Code  defining  procedures 
dealing  with  academic  dishonesty  is  founc 
the  student  handbook. 


Social  Life 

Students  are  encouraged  to  accept  ev 
legitimate  opportunity  to  engage  in  so 
functions.  The  faculty  emphasizes  the  va 
growing  out  of  well-directed  social  activit 
Student  organizations,  the  faculty  and  lo 
churches  make  desirable  contributions  to 
promotion  of  social  life.  The  Director 
Student  Activities  is  responsible  for 
initiation  and  direction  of  a  comprehens 
program  of  student  social  and  recreatio 
activities.  All  social  functions  are  subject 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  college. 

Concerts    of   exceptional    merit   are   giv 
throughout  the  school  year  by  students  in 
School  of  Music  and  by  the  members  of 
music  faculty,  who  are  all  performing  artis 

A     joint     faculty-student     committ 
administers  the  student  activity  fee  fund 
provide  a  balance  of  dances,  concerts,  parti 
movies,  and  other  entertainment  through 
the  year.  The  Student  Center  Board  spons 
many  of  the  activities  and  other  campus  cl 
and  organizations  assume  responsibility 
the  offering  of  other  events  of  interest  to 
entire  student  body. 

The  Cultural  Events  Committee  and  Mod 
Culture  Study  Club  sponsor  special  speak 
films,    and    performances   by  visiting   arti 
during  the  year.  Major  annual  events  incli 
five  performances  by  the  drama  departme 
Cabaret,  a  major  popular  music  event;  and 
Roman    Holidays,    a   form    of   the   "way 
games"  pioneered  at  Union  long  before 
television  program. 

A  full  schedule  of  intercollegiate  athletic 
available  as  well  as  clubs  and  organizatio 
with  their  regular  activities. 


Automobiles 

Automobiles  parked  on  campus  must 
registered  in  the  Business  Office.  All  m 
display  a  legible  parking  permit  sticker.  T 
annual  registration  fee  is  $2.00.  Stick 
should  be  displayed  on  the  rear  bumper  of 
car  on  the  driver's  side.  Cars  should  be  park 
in  the  assigned  lots  as  designated  by  the  Traf 
Control  Officer.  Parking  for  the  handic 
provided. 


alth  Service 

an  College  students  receive  free  health 
ice  and  advice  from  the  County  Health 
:e  in  Barbourville.  Since  the  college  does 
have  facilities  for  taking  care  of  protracted 
ss,  arrangements  for  hospitalization  must 
lade  by  the  student  or  his  parents.  When  a 
;ician  is  needed,  the  student  may  request 
dormitory  counselor  to  call  one,  whose  fee 
aid  by  the  student.  In  case  of  emergency, 
college  reserves  the  right  to  employ  a 
>ician  or  to  have  a  student  hospitalized 
lout  consent  of  the  parents.  During  the 
ndar  year,  all  full-time  students  are 
)uraged  to  secure  coverage  of  an  accident 
sickness  hospitalization  plan  which  is 
nged  through  Mutual  of  Omaha  if 
juate  insurance  is  not  available  through  a 
ly  plan  at  home.  All  claims  under  the 
ent  insurance  plan  are  placed  by  the 
ent  and  the  attending  physician. 


mpus  Housing 


dormitories  for  men  (Lakeside  and 
enson  Hall)  and  one  dormitory  for  women 
ffer)  are  available  for  students  under  a 
le  or  double  room  occupancy  contract, 
ty-one  apartments  are  available  for 
•ied  students. 

le  dormitories  are  closed  during  vacation 
)ds.  Studentswill  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
ormitories  during  vacation.  The  Dean  of 
lents  assists  students  who  must  remain  in 
)ourville  for  full-time  work-study  or 
ent  teaching  in  finding  suitable  off- 
pus  housing. 


3  Library 


Abigail    E.    Weeks    Memorial    Library 

>es  a  collection  of  approximately  70,000 
mes.  More  than  350  periodicals  are 
ilarly  received,  along  with  indexing 
ices  to  facilitate  their  use.   It  is  also  a 

tive  depository  for  U.S.  government 
ications.  The  stacks  are  open  for  use  by  all 
ents.  Regulations  governing  the  use  of 
ry  materials  are  available  in  the  library, 
freshmen  students  are  given  instruction  in 
jse  of  its  facilities.  In  addition,  the  college 
;es  a  special  Lincoln  Civil  War  collection 
aining  over  1,000  volumes,  a  curriculum 
ry  for  the  Department  of  Education,  and  a 
ic  library  with  a  collection  of  more  than 
0  recordings  and  musical  scores, 
le  well-equipped  Learning  Resource 
er  supplements  the  printed  materials  of 
Library  with  a  broad  range  of  non-print 

ia,  including  slides,  audiotapes, 
Jtapes,  f  ilmstrips  and  kits.  The  most  recent 
ware  acquisitions  include  two  small 
top  computer  systems  which  are  available 
se  by  students  and  faculty.  In  addition  to 
iding   educational    materials  for  classes 

individualized    instruction,    the    Center 
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offers  production  services  such  as  graphics, 
photography,  and  special  media  presentations. 
LRC  staff  also  instruct  students  and  faculty  in 
the  use  of  equipment  and  materials. 


Religious  Life 

Union  College  takes  seriously  its  identity  as  a 
church-related  institution,  and  is  concerned 
that  its  students  grow  in  their  awareness  of  the 
value  of  a  vital  Christian  faith,  as  well  as  in 
their  awareness  of  academic  excellence.  In 
this  concern,  Union  College  seeks  to  be  faithful 
to  John  Wesley's  affirmation  that  a  whole 
person  is  one  who  unites  knowledge  with  vital 
piety. 

Worship  and  other  religious  services  are 
held  on  campus  twice  weekly,  are  ecumenical 
in  nature,  and  utilize  the  talents  of  the  campus 
minister  and  other  clergy,  faculty  and 
students.  A  vespers  service,  a  prayer 
breakfast,  and  an  open-house,  which  provides 
a  setting  for  informal  discussion  of  and  sharing 
opinions  about  issues  which  are  of  interest  to 
students  who  are  seeking  to  grow  in  their 
understanding  of  Christianity,  are  held  weekly. 
Celebrations  of  the  Lord's  Supper  are  held 
regularly.  In  addition,  the  Religious  Life 
Center,  in  the  heart  of  the  campus,  provides  a 
setting  for  informal  worship,  study,  discussion, 
and  fellowship.  The  Willson-Gross  Lectures, 
the  Staley  Lectures,  and  the  "Faith  and  Life 
Week"  seek  to  bring  outstanding  speakers  to 
the  campus  to  discuss  the  Christian  faith.  The 
Religious  Life  Committee,  composed  of 
students,  faculty,  and  local  clergy,  works  with 
the  Campus  Minister  as  an  advisory  group  to 
insure  that  the  religious  life  prog  rams  meet  the 
needs  of  the  students  and  campus  community. 
From  time  to  time,  various  individuals,  groups, 
music  ensembles,  and  films  are  scheduled  to 
enrich  both  the  religiousand cultural  lifeof  the 
college  community. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  worship 
regularly  in  the  church  of  their  choice  and  to 
participate  in  the  various  denominational  and 
faith-oriented  groups  on  campus  and  in  the 
community. 

Mission  Statement 

Union  College,  affiliated  with  The  United 
Methodist  Church,  is  a  nonsectarian 
coeducational  institution  serving  students 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  and  national  or 
ethnic  origin.  The  college  emphasizes 
stimulating  teaching,  and  a  concern  for 
individual  needs  and  strength  of  character. 
Classes  are  small,  the  curriculum  is  flexible, 
opportunities  for  counseling  and  guidance  are 
abundant,  and  widespread  student  involve- 
ment in  institutional  governance  aids  in  the 
development  of  responsible  leadership. 
While  it  is  recognized  that  Union  College 
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cannot  be  all  things  to  all  people,  the 
institution  provides  a  variety  of  educational 
programs.  Union  College  offers  the  following 
types  of  educational  alternatives,  updated  and 
restructured  liberal  arts  bachelor's  degree 
programs;  professional  and  pre-professional 
bachelor's  degree  curricula;  Appalachian 
Regional  Studies;  occupational-oriented 
certificate  and  associate  degree  programs; 
master's  and  Ed.S.  degree  curricula  in 
education;  and  special  non-degree  continuing 
education  for  upgrading  occupational  skills 
and/ or  personal  enrichment. 

The  institution's  primary  mission  is  to  help 
improve  the  quality  of  life  and  living  conditions 
in  Appalachian  by  serving  the  people  of 
Appalachia.  The  college  offers  a  variety  of 
quality  programs  that  are  attractive  to  a  broad 


spectrum  of  students,  provides  for  all  stude 
the  basis  for  understanding  the  distinc 
features  of  Appalachia,  provides  students  v 
alternative  approaches  to  learning 
acquiring  a  degree,  structures  thecurricul, 
such  a  manner  as  to  implement  the  car 
ladder  concept,  assists  students  in  plann 
and  preparing  for  life  and  for  careers,  < 
delivers  services  directly  to  the  people  of 
nearby  region. 

The  campus  atmosphere  stimula 
intellectual  curiosity  and  academic  ct 
petence,  encourages  commitment  to  Ch 
tian  ideals,  and  supports  the  developmenl 
the  spiritual,  social,  and  physical  resoun 
needed  to  live  creatively  and  wholesomely  i 
changing  world. 


A  STATEMENT  OF  VALUES 


Union  College  is  dedicated  to  preparing 
students  for  living  informed,  socially 
useful,  personally  fulfilling,  and 
spiritually  vital  lives.  This  commitment 
involves  using  knowledge  within  a 
context  of  Christian  values.  Although  it  is 
recognized  that  as  an  educational 
institution  Union  College  has  an 
obligation  to  help  students  understand 
other  value  systems  and  their  effects 
when  translated  into  specific  areas  of 
human  activity,  as  a  United  Methodist 
Church-related  college  Union  affirms  an 
institutional  stance  based  on  Christian 
values  such  as  have  evolved  in  the  J  udeo- 
Christian  tradition  and  are  contained  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Our  intent 
is  both  to  confess  and  to  practice  the 
Christian  faith  in  all  our  endeavors. 

IMPLICIT  IN  THIS  STATEMENT  OF 
VALUES  IS  THE  REQUIREMENT  THAT 
UNION  COLLEGE  COMMIT  ITSELF  TO 
THE  VALUES  ENUNCIATED  BY 
ASSURING  TO  THE  MAXIMUM  EXTENT 
POSSIBLE: 

To  Its  Students 

(1)  the  fullest  of  opportunities  to  receive  a 
quality  liberal  arts  education. 

(2)  Strong  attention  to,  and  genuine  concern 
for,  each  individual  in  the  college 
community  including  emphasis  upon  the 
unique  value  of  each  person. 

(3)  a  continuing  concern  that  they  learn  to 
appreciate  and  accept  life  styles  that  reflect 
integrity,  honesty,  compassion,  and  social 
responsibility. 

(4)  a  commitment  to  provide  the  experiences 
necessary  to  acquire  a  meaningful 
understanding     of     and     dedication     to 


Christian  love  and  service  to  both  God  i 
neighbor. 

To  Its  Faculty  and  Staff 

(1)  A  campus  atmosphere  of  responsi 
academic  freedom  dedicated  to  1 
constant  search  for  truth. 

(2)  an  academic  community  dedicated 
openness  and  acceptance  of  its  pluralis 
composition  including  personnel  polic 
and  practices  that  are  recognized  with< 
regard  to  race,  creed,  sex,  color,  physi 
handicap,  or  national  origin. 

(3)  a  constant  reminder  of  the  power 
Christian  example. 

To  Its  Alumni,  Benefactors,  and  the  Parer 
of  Its  Students 

( 1 )  faithful  and  responsible  stewardship  of 
funds  and  gifts  entrusted  to  the  Colleg< 

(2)  continuance  of  meaningful  traditioi 
particularly  those  unique  to  a  chur 
related  institution,  while  at  the  same  tir 
encouraging  the  exploration  and  impl 
mentation  of  new  value-center 
activities  especially  of  the  type  that  ha 
strong  Christian  relationship. 

(3)  continuing     appreciation    for     the     ri 
heritage     of    Union     College     as 
independent,     non-sectarian,     churc 
related     institution     in    the    Christi 
tradition. 

To  The  United  Methodist  Church 

(1)  acceptance  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Got 
revelation  of  Himself,  and  of  theHolySpi 
as  God's  continuing  presence  in  life. 

*This  statement  was  formally  approved  by  t 
Board  of  Trustees  on  J  u  ne  27,  1 980,  after  t\ 
years  of  joint  study  by  the  Faculty  a 
Trustees,  both  bodies  of  which  had  stude 
representation. 
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acceptance  of  the  moral  standards  which 
have  evolved  in  the  Judeo-Christian 
tradition  as  our  ideals  for  living,  working, 
and  witnessing  in  an  academic 
community,  and  as  the  standards  for  our 
teachings  and  personal  example, 
sensitivity  to  and  a  conscientious  effort 
directed  toward  the  satisfaction  of  the 
spiritual  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
college's  students,  faculty,  and  staff, 
meani  ngf  ul  responsiveness  to  and  support 
for  The  United  Methodist  Church. 


(1)  continuing  appreciation  thatUnionCollege 
is  an  integral  social,  educational,  and 
spiritual  part  of  the  Barbourville  and  Knox 
County  communities,  and  of  Appalachia. 

(2)  dedication  of  the  college's  resources  in 
teaching,  research,  and  service  to  the 
enrichment  of  the  communities  of  which 
Union  College  is  a  vital  part. 

(3)  a  commitment  of  the  personal  resources 
represented  by  the  college's  students, 
staff,  and  faculty  to  local  churches  of  the 
immediate  and  larger  community. 


Barbourville.    Knox   County,    and    the 
palachian  Area 


UNDERGRADUATE  CALENDAR  1981-82 


Summer  -  1981,  First  Session 


May  31,  Sunday 
June  1,  Monday 


June  3,  Wednesday 
June  17,  Wednesday 

July  3,  Friday 


Dormitories  open  at  noon; 

first  meal  at  5  p.m. 

Counseling  and  Registration,  8:00  a.m. 

Classes  begin  on  abbreviated  schedule 

(Late  fee  after  4: 1 5  p.  m. ) 

Last  day  to  register  for  First  Session 

Last  day  to  elect  credit/fail  option. 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course. 

Final  examinations  for  First  Session. 


Summer  -  1981,  Second  Session 


July  6,  Monday 


July  8,  Wednesday 
July  22,  Wednesday 

August  7,  Friday 
August  8,  Saturday 


Counseling  and  Registration,  8:00  a.m. 

Classes  begin  on  abbreviated  schedule 

(Late  fee  after  4: 1  5  p.  m. ) 

Last  day  to  register  for  Second  Session. 

Last  day  to  elect  credit/ fail  option. 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course 

Final  examinations  for  Second  Session 

Commencement,  1030  a.m. 

Last  meal  at  noon. 

Dormitories  close  at  4  p.m. 


Fall  Semester  -  1981 

August  21,  Friday 


August  22,  Saturday 


Administrative  Meetings 

Dormitories  open  at  1200  noon 

First  meal  at  5  p.m. 

Faculty  Meeting 

Dormitory  registration,  9-12  noon 

for  new  students 

Parent's  Orientation  at  1  p.m. 

Reception  at  3:30  p.m. 
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August  23,  Sunday 


August  24,  Monday 

August  25,  Tuesday 
August  26,  Wednesday 
September  5,  Saturday 

October  2,  Friday 
October  3,  Saturday 
October  5-1 1 

October  17,  Saturday 


October  25,  Sunday 

October  26,  Monday 
October  26-28 

November  14,  Saturday 

November  26-28 
November  29,  Sunday 
November  30,  Monday 
Nov.  30-Dec.  4 

December  16-1  9 
December  19,  Saturday 


Student  Orientation  1-3: 30  p.m. 
Dormitory  registration,  1-3  p.m. 
for  returning  students 
Student  Orientation  continues 
Student  Advising 

Registration.  (Late  fee  after  4:15  p.m.) 
Classes  begin  (MWF  week  schedule). 
Last  day  to  register  for  Fall  Semester. 
Last  day  to  apply  for  May  graduation. 
Founders'  Convocation 
Parents  Weekend 
Daniel  Boone  Festival 
(classes  meet  regularly) 
Mid-semester  vacation  begins 
Last  meal  at  noon 

Dormitories  re-open  at  noon; 
First  meal  served  at  5  p.m. 
Classes  resume  (TTF  week  schedule) 
Fall  counseling  sessions  scheduled 
with  advisors  (classes  meet  regularly) 
Last  day  to  elect  credit/fail  option. 
Last  day  to  drop  a  course. 
Thanksgiving  Vacation  (no  classes) 
First  meal  served  at  5  p.m. 
Classes  resume 

Advising  and  Pre-registration  for 
Spring  Semester 
Final  examinations 
Last  meal  served  at  noon 
Dormitories  close  at  4  p.m. 


Spring  Semester  -  1982 

January  10,  Sunday 

January  1 1,  Monday 

January  1  2,  Tuesday 
January  23,  Saturday 

March  6,  Saturday 

March  14,  Sunday 

March  15,  Monday 
March  22-24 

March  27,  Saturday 

April  1-2 
April  12-16 

April  22,  Thursday 
April  28-30 
May  2,  Sunday 


Dormitories  open  at  noon; 

First  meal  at  5  p.m. 

Registration  (Late  fee  after  4: 1 5  p.m.) 

Counseling  and  Orientation  for  new  students. 

Classes  begin  (MWF  week  schedule) 

Last  day  to  register  for  Spring  Semester. 

Last  day  to  apply  for  August  graduation. 

Spring  vacation  begins;  last  meal  at 

noon;  dormitories  close  at  4  p.m. 

Dormitories  re-open  at  noon 

First  meal  served  at  5  p.m. 

Classes  resume  (MWF  week  schedule) 

Spring  counseling  sessions  scheduled 

with  advisors  (classes  meet  regularly) 

Last  day  to  elect  credit/fail  option 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course. 

Registration  for  May  Interim 

Advising  and  Pre-registration  for  Fall 

Semester 

Honors  Day  Convocation,  1030  a.m. 

Final  examinations 

Commencement 


May  Interim  -  1982 

May  3,  Monday 

May  4,  Tuesday 
May  19,  Wednesday 

May  28,  Friday 


Registration;  classes  begin 

(Late  fee  after  4: 1 5  p.m.) 

Last  day  to  register  for  May  Interim 

Last  day  to  elect  credit/fail  option. 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course. 

Final  examinations. 
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^MINISTRATION 

iHLON  A.  MILLER,  President  of  the 
'lege  —  B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  M. 
I  S.T.M .,  Drew  Theological  Seminary;  Case 
titute  of  Technology;  Western  Reserve 
iversity;  Union  Theological  Seminary; 
ich  University;  Tuebingen  University;  D.D., 
ion  College  L.L.D.,  Morehead  State 
iversity. 

(BERT  D.  CAREY.  Executive  Vice 
isident.  Affirmative  Action  Officer, 
^national  Education  Representative,  — 
.,  University  of  Denver;  M.A.,  George 
Jbody  College;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University; 
versity  of  Kansas. 

ENTIN  E.  SCHOLTZ  III,  Campus  Minister 
3A.,  M.Sc,  University  of  Kentucky;  M.Div., 
ce  Divinity  School;  Lexington  Theological 
ninary. 

ilMALD  L.  WEAVER,  Systems  Analyst, 
ector  of  Data  Processing  Center  —  B.S., 
iversity  of  Illinois;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 
umbia  University;  University  of  Dayton; 
iversity  of  Illinois. 


ademic 
iministration 

MGHT  C.  STEWART,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
JA.,CulverStocktonCollege;  M.Div.,  Drake 
versity;  A.M.,  Harvard  University;  Ph.D., 
thwestern  University. 
WARREN  ROBBINS,  Dean  of  Graduate 
idemic  Affairs  —  B.S.,  Eastern  Kentucky 
versity;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College; 
iana  University,  University  of  Kentucky; 
D.,  University  of  Tennessee. 
WARD  H.  BLACK,  Associate  Dean  for 
nning  and  Evaluation,  SDIP  Coordinator  — 
.,  M.A.  in  Education,  Union  College. 
UMN  G .  SEYMO  UR  .Assistant  to  the  Dean 
Graduate  Academic  Affairs  —  B.S.,  Bob 
les  University;  M.A.,  Mississippi  State 
versity;  Ph.D.,  Texas  A&M  University. 
NE  COLE  BLAIR,  Administrative 
istant.  Office  of  Academic  Affairs  —  A.B., 
:sar  College;  University  of  South  Carolina. 
JERT  K.  LAYTOIM ,  Dean  of  Students  and 
ictor  of  Student  Center  —  B.A.,  Union 
lege;  M.Div.,  New  Brunswick  Theological 
linary;  M.A.,  Glassboro  State  College. 
ftRLES  DIBBLE,  Director  of  Adult  Basic 
cation  and  Non- Professional  Continuing 
cation  —  B.S.,  Union  College;  Advanced 
dy  in  Adult  Education,  Morehead 
versity. 

EDA  NEW,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the 
n  of  Students  —  Union  College 


E.   EDWIN    LeMASTER,  Registrar  —  B.A., 

Asbury   College;    B.D.,    Asbury   Theological 

Seminary;  M.A.,  Butler  University 

JAMES  GARNER ,  Director  of  Admissions  — 

B.A.,     M.A.,     University     of     Mississippi; 

University  of  Arkansas. 

LaDONNA  R.  CAREY,  Director  of  Financial 

Aid  —  A.A.,  Evanston  Collegiate  Institute;  B.A., 

Baker  University 

DEBORAH    CORNELIUS,    Upward    Bound 

Outreach    Counselor    —    B.S.,    Cumberland 

College;  M.A.,  Union  College. 

DANIEL  CRABTREE,  Admissions  Counselor 

—  B.A.,  University  of  Kentucky 
SHARON  MORGAN,  Admissions  Counselor 

—  A  A.,  Eastern  Kentucky  University 
BRENDA     SUE     SMITH,     Admissions 
Counselor  —  B.A.,  Union  College 

JANET  TARRY,  Director  of  Special  Programs 

—  B.A.,  University  of  Louisville;  M.A.,  Murry 
State  University. 


College  Relations 
and  Development 

MILTON  H.  TOWNS  END,  Vice  President  for 
College  Relations  and  Development  —  B.A., 
Union  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky. 

DW IGHT  M .  H  ENDR IX,  Development  Officer 

—  B.A.,  Union  College;  M.A.,  University  of 
Kentucky. 

W.     BRADLEY     REYNOLDS.     Public 

Information    Officer   —    B.A.,    University   of 

Kentucky 

MARY  ALICE  LAY.  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 

—  B.A.,  M.S.,  University  of  Kentucky; 
University  of  North  Dakota;  Indiana  State 
University. 


Physical  Plant 
Management 


MARSHALL  B.  POTTER,  Superintendent  of 
Bui/dings  and  Grounds 

EUGENE     BRANSTUTTER,     Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 


Business  Affairs 

BOYD     R.     TODD,     Business    Manager, 

Treasurer  —  B.A.,  MA.,  Union  College 

MYRLYN    H.    LAWSON,    Bookkeeper    and 

Assistant  Treasurer  —  B.A.,  Union  College 

DARITA  LIFORD,  Director  of  Purchasing  — 

B.A.,  Union  College 

PHYLLIS  SEXTON,  Clerk,  Bookstore  —  B.S., 

MA.,  Union  College 

LINDA  K.  ALFORD,  Student  Loan  Officer 

TERESA  KEYS,  Assistant  to  the  Bookkeeper 
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Learning  Resources 

JAMES  B.  McFERRIN,  Head  Librarian 
(Associate  Professor)  —  B.A.,  Erskine  College; 
B.S.,  in  L.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  Columbia 
University;  University  of  Southern  California 
VIRG  IN  IA  B .  SAD D  LER ,  A ssistant  Librarian 
(Associate  Professor) —  B.A.,  Cornell  College; 
B.S.,  in  L.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois 
LAVERNA  M.  SAUNDERS,  Director, 
Learning  Resource  Center  (Instructor) —  B.A., 
University  of  Northern  Colorado;  M.L.S., 
Rutgers  University;  Drew  University. 
ABDUL  S.  SAM  AD,  Media  Curriculum 
Consultant  (Assistant  Professor)  —  B.A.,  M.A., 
Punjab  University,  Pakistan;  M.A.,  Institute  of 
Education  and  Research,  Pakistan;  M.S.,  EdS., 
Indiana  University;  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois 
University 

THE  FACULTY 

ANNE     B.     ADAMS,     Reading     Specialist 

(Instructor)  —  B.S.,  Murray  State  University; 

MA.  in  Education,  Union  College 

ALAN    J.    BANKS,   Assistant   Professor   of 

Sociology  and  Russell  M.  Bennett  Memorial 

Professor  of  Sociology  —  B.S.,  Indiana  State 

University;  M. A.,  Ph.D.,  McMaster University. 

JOHN  H.  BOYD,  Professor  of  Education  — 

A.B.,  Western  Kentucky  State  College;  M.A., 

Ed.D.,  University  of  Kentucky 

NEIL     A.     BRADLEY,     Career     Counselor 

(Instructor)  —  B.G.S.,  University  of  Maryland; 

M.Ed.,  University  of  Virginia 

JAMES  B.  CANIPE,  Instructor  of  Economics 

—  B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.A., 
East  Tennessee  State  University 
ROBERT  D.  CAREY,  Professor  of  Education 

—  B.S.,  University  of  Denver;  M.A.,  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers;  Ph.D.,  Stanford 
University 

CLEVIS  D.  CARTER,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physical  Science;  Director,  Coal  Technology 
Program  —  B.A.,  Union  College;  M.A.,  George 
Peabody  College,  University  of  Tennessee, 
University  of  Kentucky;  OhioStateUniversity. 
SANTARAM  CHILUKURI,  Professor  of 
Physics;  Chairman,  Division  of  Natural 
Sciences  —  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Andhra 
University,  India;  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo,  Yale  University. 
L.  JAMES  COX,  Assistant  Professor  of  Social 
Work;  Director  ofALCOR—  B.A.,  Cumberland 
College;  M.S.S.W.,  Kent  School  of  Social 
Work,  University  of  Louisville;  A.C.S.W. 
HENRY  W.  EASTERLING,  JR.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Coal  Technology  —  B.A., 
University  of  Maryland;  M.S.,  University  of 
Southern  California;  Ed.S.,  Morehead  State 
University;  Ed.D.,  Indiana'University. 
ALLEN  ENGLE,  Instructor  of  Business 
Administration  —  B.B.A.,  MB. A.,  Eastern 
Kentucky  University. 

WAYNE  A.  EVANS,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biology    —     B.S.,     Ohio     University;     M.S., 


University     of     the     Pacific;     Ph.D.,     Oh 

University. 

DIANE  RUTH  FERRIS,  Associate  Profess* 

of  English  —  B.A.,  University  of  Minnesot 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington. 

JAN    M.    FINKEL,    Associate    Professor  t 

English  —  A.B.,  Wittenberg  University;  MA 

Ph.D.,  Indiana  University. 

ALLAN   E.  GREEN,  Associate  Professor  < 

Music;  Chairman,  Division  of  Humanities  • 

B.M.,   Western   Michigan   University;    M.M 

Indiana    University;     Doctoral     Candidal 

Indiana  University;  Pupil  of  Julius  Stulber 

David  Dawson,  and  Otto  Wimmler  in  Spring 

Wolfgang  Vacano  in  Conducting. 

JOE     C.     HACKER,    Assistant     Profess* 

Business —  B.S.,  UnionCollege;M.A.,  Eastei 

Kentucky  University;   University  of  Georgi 

University  of  Tennessee. 

ARTH U R  H .  H AF N  ER ,  Professor ofEducatic 

—  Ph.B.,  Muhlenberg  College;  M.A.,  Lehij 

University;  Ed.D.,  Teachers  College,  Columbi 

University 

JAMES    W.    HALL,  Assistant   Professor 

Chemistry    —    B.S.,    University    of    Soul 

Carolina;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Caroline 

PAULA  HAMMONS,  Assistant  Professor* 

Office  Administration   —    B.S.,  Cumberlar 

College;  M.A.,  in  Education,  Union  College 

LARRY  INKSTER,  Instructor  in  Health  ar 

P.E.;  Head  Baseball  Coach  —  B.S.,  M.A.  in  Ec 

Union  College 

JUDITH  G.  JENNINGS,  Associate  Professi 

of    History;    Chairman,    Division    of   Sod 

Sciences  —  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University 

Kentucky 

DAVID  J.  JOBSON,  Assistant  Professor* 

Business;  Director  of  Evening  and  Weeker 

Programs     —     B.S.,     Rider    College;     M.S 

Bucknell     University;     Temple     Universit 

University  of  Nebraska. 

MIKE  E.JOHNSON,  Instructor  of  Health  an 

P.E.   —  B.S.,   Berea  College;   M.A.,   Easter 

Kentucky  University;  Doctoral  Candidate, Oh 

State  University 

RICHARD  C.JONES,  III,  Instructor  of  Dram 

and  Speech  —  A.B.,  Dartmouth  College;  MA 

University  of  Birmingham,  England. 

LARRY    D.   KLEIN,  Associate   Professor 

History  —  B.A.,  Kansas  Wesleyan  Universit 

M.A.,    University    of    Nebraska    at    Omah 

University   of    Kansas;    Ph.D.,    University 

Kentucky 

MARY  ALICE   LAY,  Assistant  Professor  i 

Home  Economics;  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs- 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Kentucky;  Universi' 

of  North  Dakota;  Indiana  State  University 

RICHARD  LOCKETT,  Instructor  in  Politic, 

Science;  Director  of  Experiential  Education  - 

A.B.,    Centre   College;    Doctoral    candidal 

University  of  Kentucky 

MARY  MAN  IS,  Head,  Business  Departmen 

Assistant  Professor  of  Business  and  Geor$ 

Langford  Memorial  Professor  of  Business  - 

B.B.A.,  MB. A.,  Eastern  Kentucky  University 
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GORDON  MARIGOLD,  Professor  of 
nguages;  Head  of  Department  of  Languages 
BA.,  University  of  Toronto;  M. A,  OhioState 
iversity;  University  of  Munich;  Ph.D., 
iversity  of  Toronto 

>BERT  D.  MATTHEWS,  Francis  Landrum 
>morial  Professor  of  Religion;  Head  of 
partment  of  Philosophy  and  Religion  — 
k.,  Wheaton  College;  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,  Boston 
iversity;  Clark  University;  Archaeological 
javation,  Gezer,  Israel 
R IL  K.  MAYS ,  Professor  of  Psychology  — 
>.,  Union  College;  M.A.,  University  of 
ntucky;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 
UL  S.  MOORE,  Professor  of  Health  and 
ysical  Education;  Head  of  Department  of 
a/th  and  Physical  Education;  Director  of 
iletics;  Head  Basketball  Coach  —  A.B., 
ion  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee; 
liana  University;  University  of  Oregon; 
D.,  University  of  Alabama 
ANCIS  E.  NUSSBAUM,  JR.,  Associate 
tfessor  of  Biology  —  B.S.,  Ohio  University; 
D.,  Michigan  State  University. 

SHERMAN  OX  END  IN  E,  Associate 
tfessor  of  History;  Director  of  Appalachian 
nester  —  A.B.,  Union  College;  M.A., 
iversity  of  Kentucky;  University  of  North 
rolina;  University  of  Arkansas 
ANCES  PATRIDGE,  Associate  Professor 
Health  and  Physical  Education,  Chairman  of 
'ision  of  Applied  Science —  B.S.,  University 
Arkansas;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College; 
iversity  of  Southern  California;  Indiana 
iversity 

;  LEN  E  PR  EW  ITT,  Instructor  of  Education  — 
v.,  Lee  College;  M.A.,  in  Ed.,  UnionCollege 
WIN  W.RICHARDSON.  JR. .  Instructor  of 
litary  Science  —  B.A.,  University  of 
lifornia;  M  A.  in  Ed.,  UnionCollege;  Major  in 
>.  Army 

WARREN  ROBBINS,  Professor  of 
ucation  —  B.S.,  Eastern  Kentucky 
iversity;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College; 
iana  University;  University  of  Kentucky; 
D.,  University  of  Tennessee 
)YD  WAYNE  SAUNDERS,  Assistant 
ifessor  of  Philosophy  —  A.B.,  San  Diego 
ite  College;  M.  Div.,  Vanderbilt  Divinity 
iool;  Ph.D.,  Drew  University 
\NN  G.  SEYMOUR,  Associate  Professor 
Education  —  B.S.,  Bob  Jones  University; 
Mississippi  State  University;  Ph.D., 
;as  A.  andM.  University 
IY  SILVER,  Assistant  Professor  of 
:iology  —  B.A.,  University  of  Toledo;  M.A., 
eens  College,  CUNY;  Doctoral  Candidate, 
iversity  of  Toledo. 

N  GROVES  SIMPSON,  Instructor  of 
thematics  —  B.A.,  Vanderbilt  University; 
University  of  Tennessee,  Ed.S.,  Union 
lege. 

BERT  J.  SIMPSON,  Associate  Professor 
Mathematics  —  B.S.,  Middle  Tennessee 


State  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Georgia; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 

KARLA  KAY  SMITH,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Education;  Head  of  Department  of  Education 

—  A.B.,  MA.,    and  Supervision  Certificate, 

Eastern  Kentucky  University 

DWIGHT     C.     STEWART,     Professor     of 

Philosophy  —  B.A.,  Culver-Stockton  College; 

M.Div.,     Drake     University;    A.M.,     Harvard 

University;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 

BETTY  S.  STROUD,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Music     —     B.S.,     M.A.,     Louisiana    State 

University;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

ROBERT     W.     SWANSON,     Assistant 

Professor  of  Environmental  Studies  —  B.S., 

PurdueUniversity;  M.S.  Ed.,  IndianaUniversity 

Northwest;     Doctoral     candidate,     Indiana 

University 

ROBERT     WARREN     VAWTER,     JR., 

Assistant   Professor  of  Accounting  —   B.S., 

M.B.A.,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University 

ANDELYS  WOOD,  Associate  Professor  of 

English  —  A.B.,  Middlebury  College;  Ph.D., 

Indiana  University 

LESTER  G.  WOODY,  Associate  Professor  of 

English  —  B.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  M.A., 

University  of  Richmond;  Ph.D.,  University  of 

North  Carolina 

SHARON    KAYE    YEAGER.    Instructor    of 

Health  and  Physical  Education  —  B.S.,  M.A., 

Eastern  Kentucky  University 


Adjunct  Faculty 


SAMUEL  DAVIES,  Lecturer  in  Business  Law 
—  B.S.,  Union  College;  J.D.,  University  of 
Kentucky 

RICHARD  GAYNOR,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology  —  B.S.,  Oglethorpe  University; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Mississippi  State  University 
JOHN  F.  HENDRICKSON  Lecturer  in 
Radiologic  Technology  —  Miners  Memorial 
Hospital;  Pineville  Community  Hospital; 
Eastern  Kentucky  University;  Registered 
Radiologic  Technologist  (RT) 
FAZAL  M.  SIDDIQUI,  Lecturer  in  Radiologic 
Technology  —  M.D.,  Osmamia  University 
(India);  Fellow,  Marquette  University 
Hospitals;  Resident,  Baroness  Erlanger 
Hospital;  Member  of  the  American  College  of 
Radiology;  Fellow  of  American  College  of 
Chest  Diseases 

JOHN  YATROS,  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology  —  B.S.,  Concord  College;  M.A., 
West  Virginia  University;  Ed.D.,  India 


Faculty  Emeriti 


CONWAY  BOATMAN ,  President  Emeritus  — 
B.A.,  Asbury  College;  A.M.,  Columbia 
University;  B.D.,  Drew  Theological  Seminary; 
D.D.,  Fletcher  College;  University  of  Chicago; 
L.H.D.,  Union  College 
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ERWIN  S.  BRADLEY,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
History  and  Political  Science  —  B.S.  in  Ed., 
Juniata  College;  MA.,  University  of  Michigan; 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 
FRANK  A.  GILBERT.  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Biology  —  B.S.,  University  of  Massachusetts; 
M.A.,  Ph.d.,  Harvard  University 
FRANK  E.  MERCHANT,  Professor  Emeritus 
of  English  —  A.B.,  MA.,  Brown  University; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Denver 
RENA    MILLIKEN,    Professor    Emeritus    of 
Business     —    A.B.,    Western     Kentucky 
University;   M.A.,   George  Peabody  College; 
Indiana    University;     Case     Institute     of 
Technology 


KATHLEEN  MOORE,  Associate  Profess 
Emeritus  of  Elementary  Education  —  A.[ 
Mississippi  State  College  for  Women;  M./ 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  Of 
State  University;  University  of  Southe 
California 

MARY  PETTUS,  Associate  Profess 
Emeritus  of  Mathematics  —  A .  B . ,  G  eorgetow 
College;  MA.,  University  of  Chicago 
CHARLES  W.  SIMMS,  Professor  Emeritus 
Education  —  B.S.,  Millsaps  College;  M. 
Ph.D.,  George  Peabody  College. 
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APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSIONS 


$15  non-refundable  proc- 
I  The  fee  can  be  waived  if 
a  counselor,  teacher,  or 
ite  Union  College  requesting 
iron  your  behalf. 


UNION 

COLLEGE 


BARBOURVILLE,  KY. 


The  admissions  office  will  write  for 
your  references  given  below  and  we 
will  write  for  your  high  school  transcript. 
(If  you  have  been  enrolled  in  college, 
then  you  must  request  that  college  to 
send  a  transcript.) 


Date  of  Birth. 


Soc.  Sec.  No.  if  available 


Street  or  Box 
<  ) 


Where  you  may  be  reached 

rent,  Guardian  or  Spouse- 


city 

Home  Address. 


If  different  from  above 


If  different  from  above 


ENTRY:    When  do  you  plan  to  enter?      [     ]   Fall  [     ]  Spring  [     ]  Summer  Year 

[     ]   Dormitory  Student  [     ]  Marriage  Courts  (limited  to  31)  [     ]  Commuting  Student  (off  campus) 

plying  for  Financial  Aid?     [     ]  Yes  [     ]  No 


)ur  academic  or  career  interests?        (1 )_ 


(2). 


[    ]  Undecided 


jh  school  last  attended. 


liege  or  University  last  attended  . 


Address 

eference:  Name  and  address  of  counselor,  teacher  or  other  officer  from  your  school. 


Mailing  Address. 


ence:  Name  and  address  of  additional  reference;  teacher,  pastor,  rabbi,  etc. 
Mailing  Address 


Graduation  Dat 


:tivities  in  which  you  have  been  involved  and  any  additional  comments. 


above  information  is  complete  and  correct 


UNION  COLLEGE 
Barbourville,  Kentucky    40906 

ed  for  admission  to  Union  College,  I  hereby  authorize  the  immediate  release  of  my  current  school  transcript,  and  of   my 
upon  graduation. 


Year  of  Graduatic 
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JNION  COLLEGE  •UNION  COLLEGE  IN* 


UNION  COLLEGE  BULLETIN 
June 


Vol.  XLIII 


PUBLISHED  QUARTERLY 
UNION  COLLEGE 
BARBOURVILLE,  KENTUCKY  40906 

Entered  as  a  second-class  matter  at  the  post  office  at  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  40906,  unc 
Act  of  Congress,  August  24,  1912. 


DIRECTORY  FOR  CORRESPONDENCE 

Academic  Work Dean  of  Graduate  Academic  Affa 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  Studies  Program Dean  of  Graduate  Academic  Affa 

Alumni  Affairs Director  of  Alumni  Affa 

Charges  and  Payment  of  Bills Business  Manag 

Personal  Welfare,  Health  of  Students,  Housing Dean  of  Studen 

Scholarships,  Workships  and  Loans Director  of  Student  Financial  A 

Transcripts— Academic  Records— Veteran  Affairs Registi 

TELEPHONE  COMMUNICATION 

A  campus-wide  network  of  telephones  enables  the  caller  to  reach  any  administrative  or  sts 
office  by  dialing  the  central  switchboard.  After  11  p.m.,  emergency  calls  for  students  may 
directed  to  their  dormitory  counselor. 

Central  Switchboard (606)546-4151 

Pfeiffer  Hall  (Women's  Residence) (606)546-3421 

Stevenson  Hall  (Men's  Residence) (606)  546-3659 


Union  College  is  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  the  Ke 
tucky  State  Department  of  Education,  and  approved  by  the  University  Senate  of  the  Unit* 
Methodist  Church. 


It  is  the  policy  of  Union  College  not  to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex,  race,  color,  handica 
or  national  and  ethnic  origin  in  the  admission  of  students  or  in  its  administration  of  ed 
cational  programs,  scholarships,  loan  programs,  athletic  participation,  or  other  school-admini 
tered  programs.  Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  Dr.  Robert  D.  Carey,  Affirmative  Action  Coordinate 


Mahlon  A.  Miller, 
President  of  the  College 


I  COLLEGE  WITH  A  MISSION 


UNION    COLLEGE,    affiliated    with    the 

ted  Methodist  Church,  is  a  nonsectarian 
educational  institution  serving  students 
thout  regard  to  race,  color,  and  national 
ethnic  origin.  The  college  emphasizes  sti- 

lating  teaching  and  a  concern  for  indi- 
lual  needs  and  strength  of  character, 
asses  are  limited  in  size,  the  curriculum  is 
xible,  opportunities  for  counseling  and 
idance  are  abundant,  and  widespread 
udent  involvement  in  institutional  gover- 
nce  aids  in  the  development  of  responsi- 

leadership. 
While  it  is  recognized  that  Union  College 
nnot  be  all  things  to  all  people,  the  insti- 

ion  provides  a  variety  of  educational  pro- 
ams.  Union  College  offers  the  following 
pes  of  educational  alternatives:  updated 
id  restructed  liberal  arts  bachelor's  de- 
ee  programs;  professional  and  pre-pro- 
ssional  bachelor's  degree  curricula;  Ap- 
ilachian  Regional  Studies;  occupational- 
iented  certificate  and  associate  degree 
ograms;  master's  and  Ed.S  degree  cur- 
:ula  in  education;  and  non-degree  conti- 


nuing   education    for    upgrading    occupa- 
tional skills  and/or  personal  enrichment. 

The  institution's  primary  mission  is  to 
help  improve  the  quality  of  life  and  living 
conditions  in  Appalachia  by  serving  the 
people  of  Appalachia.  The  college  offers  a 
variety  of  quality  programs  that  are  attract- 
ive to  a  broad  spectrum  of  students,  pro 
vides  for  all  students  the  basis  for  under- 
standing the  distinctive  features  of  Appa- 
lachia, provides  students  with  alternative 
approaches  to  learning  and  acquiring  a  de- 
gree, structures  the  curricula  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  implement  the  career  ladder  con- 
cept, assists  students  in  planning  and  pre- 
paring for  life  and  for  careers,  and  delivers 
directly  to  the  people  of  the  nearby  region. 

The  campus  atmosphere  stimulates  in- 
tellectual curiosity  and  academic  compe- 
tence, encourages  commitment  to  Chris- 
tian ideals,  and  supports  the  development 
of  the  spiritual,  social,  and  physical  re- 
sources needed  to  live  creatively  and 
wholesomely  in  a  changing  world. 
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A  History 
of  Service 


Union  College  was  founded  in  1879  by  a 
group  of  progressive  citizens  of  Barbour- 
ville  who  formed  a  stock  company  and  se- 
cured the  main  part  of  the  present  campus. 
In  1880  the  first  building  was  formally  open- 
ed on  the  site  of  what  is  now  known  as 
Centennial  Hall. 

The  college  was  purchased  by  the  Ken- 
tucky Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  1886,  and  Daniel  Steven- 
son, President  of  Augusta  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute at  Augusta,  Kentucky,  was  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  reorganized  institution.  A  major 
bequest  from  Mrs.  Fanny  Speed  of  Louis- 
ville led  to  the  construction  of  Speed  Hall, 
Stevenson  Hall,  and  what  is  now  Centennial 
Hall. 

The  college  department  was  disconti- 
nued in  1908  and  for  eight  years  the  insti- 
tution was  maintained  as  a  Junior  College, 
an  academy,  and  an  elementary  school.  It 
became  a  bona  fide  college  again  in  the 
Presidency  of  Ezra  T.  Franklin  who  inaugu- 
rated a  program  of  development  during 
which  the  Memorial  Gymnasium,  now  the 
Dramatic  Arts  Center,  and  a  home  for  the 
President  were  built,  and  the  invested  funds 
of  the  college  were  materially  increased.  In 
1927  the  College  was  accredited  by  the 
University  of  Kentucky  as  a  four-year  col- 
lege of  A  grade. 

President  John  O.  Gross  emphasized  the 
improvement  of  the  curriculum  and  the 
building  of  a  strong  faculty.  His  ambition 
was  to  see  Union  College  fully  accredited. 


In  1931  it  was  accredited  by  the  Univers 
Senate  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chur 
and  in  1932  full  accreditation  was  reali; 
when  it  was  made  a  member  of  the  Soi 
ern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Scho< 
During  this  administration,  land  adjacen 
the  campus  was  purchased,  a  maintenai 
building  was  erected,  and  the  finani 
structure  was  reorganized. 

In  Conway  Boatman's  twenty-one  ye 
of  leadership,  the  college  achieved  s 
stantial  progress  in  both  its  educatio 
and  plant  improvement  programs.  Se 
new  buildings  were  completed  and  oth 
were  enlarged.  The  curriculum  was  expa 
ed,  endowment  funds  were  increased,  ar 
markedly  improved  program  of  faci 
salaries  and  benefits  was  adopted. 

Mahlon  A.  Miller  was  elected  to  the  pr 
dency  in  1959.  In  1960  a  Master  of  Art! 
Education  degree  program  was  introdu 
and  plant  expansion  continued  with  the 
velopment  of  College  Park,  a  faculty  r 
dential  area,  followed  by  the  construcl 
of  additional  student  housing,  a  phys 
education  building  and  a  student  cen 
The  latest  addition,  a  science  center  \ 
completed  in  1973. 

In  response  to  the  needs  of  gradi 
students,  the  college  began  to  offer  gra 
ate  classes  in  other  communities  in  1{ 
This  program  has  since  expanded  to  se 
in-service  teachers  with  extension  cour 
in  fifteen  or  more  communities  through 
the  region. 

In  1975,  Union  College  began  offering 
Specialist  in  Education  degree  (Ed.S) 
Kentucky  Rank  I  certification  with  the 
ministrator's  certificate. 

The  college  has  always  accepted  a  spe 
mission  to  Appalachia,  a  thrust  that  is  i 
being  strengthened  with  unique  acade 
programs  based  on  regional  characterisl 
expanded  student  financial  aid,  student  c 
munity  service  projects,  and  new  ca 
oriented  curricula  at  the  Associate  De< 
level.  As  the  college  moves  into  its  sec 
century  it  is  expanding  and  enriching  its 
vice  to  Appalachia  while  at  the  same  1 
fulfilling  the  needs  of  the  many  students  f 
other  states  and  other  countries  who  com 
Union  College  for  an  education. 

In  1979  Union  celebrated  its  centen 
year  with  a  year-long  program  of  activi 
by  students,  faculty,  alumni,  Trustees, 
friends.  A  centennial  campaign  provi 
funds  to  renovate  the  Classroom  Built 
which  was  then  re-named  Centennial  H 


jrpose  of 
aduate  Studies 
ogram 


ie  Union  College  graduate  studies  pro- 
is  designed  primarily  for  in-service 
hers  in  the  mid-Appalachian  region  of 
:ucky,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  al- 
gh  students  are  attracted  from  states 
ing  from  New  York  to  Florida  and  a  few 
gn  countries. 

ajor  factors  which  draw  these  students 
ide  a  flexible  program  which  fits  the 
:  schedule  of  teachers,  a  dedicated  and 
trained  faculty,  a  variety  of  areas  of 
hasis  designed  to  improve  the  quality 
ducation,  and  the  individual  attention 
able  to  each  graduate  student.  A 
ed  number  of  persons  who  do  not  have 
hing  or  administrative  certification  en- 
in  the  graduate  studies  program  to 
iden  their  background  and  their 
vledge. 

ink  II  and  Rank  I  programs  which  meet 
ucky  certification  standards  for  profes- 
al  advancement  are  available  as  well  as 
raditional  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
ation  and  Specialist  in  Education, 
ion's  graduates  hold  responsible  posi- 
in  teaching  and  school  administration 
jghout  the  Appalachian  region. 


The  objectives  of  the  Graduate  Studies 
Program  are: 

1.  To  prepare  teachers  and  school 
leaders  for  greater  service  through 
the  extension  of  those  fields  of  study 
which  result  in  improved  classroom 
instruction,  informed  administration 
and  human  understanding. 

2.  To  provide  graduate  study  for  those 
who  seek  degrees  beyond  the 
baccalaureate  program. 

3.  To  encourage  the  attainment  of  ex- 
cellence in  scholarship,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  special  skills  in  the  field  of 
education,  and  to  develop  a  sense  of 
obligation  to  contribute  to  the  in- 
tellectual, cultural,  and  economic 
growth  of  the  community. 

4.  To  prepare  students  to  think  critical- 
ly, to  express  themselves  creatively, 
and  to  make  independent  and  ra- 
tional judgments. 


GRADUATE  CALENDAR  1981 


Fall  Semester- 1981 

August  21,  Friday 

August  22,  Saturday 
August  29,  Saturday 


August  31-September  5 

September  26,  Saturday 

October  2,  Friday 
October  18-25 
October  25,  Sunday 
October  26,  Monday 
November  14,  Saturday 
November  14,  21 

November  26-28 
November  29  Sunday 
November  30 
December  5,  Saturday 

December  19,  Saturday 


Dormitories  open  at  12:00  noon. 

First  meal  served  at  5:00. 

Faculty  Meeting. 

Registration  8:00  a.m.-12:00  noon. 

Mahlon  Miller  Science  Center. 

Late  fee  after  1:00  p.m. 

All  students  must  be  registered  by 

September  5 

All  graduate  classes  begin  at  designated 

time  as  stated  on  schedule. 

Orientation  for  MA.  Comps. 

10:00  a.m.  Science  Center. 

Founders  Convocation,  10:30  a.m. 

Fall  Vacation. 

First  Meal  served  at  5:00  p.m. 

Classes  Resume. 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  with  a  grade  of  "W 

E.D.S.  Exams.  Graduate  office 

8:30  a.m. 

Thanksgiving  Vacation,  (no  classes) 

First  meal  served  at  5  p.m. 

Classes  Resume. 

MA  Comprehensive  Exams  1:30-5:30  p.m. 

P.E.  Building 

Graduate  classes  end 


•After  this  date  an  "F"  is  assigned  to  the  course  if  the  student  is  not  attending  class.  ALL  SCHEDULE 
CHANGES  MUST  BE  MADE  IN  THE  REGISTRAR'S  OFFICE. 


Spring  Semester  1982* 

January  10,  Sunday 
January  16,  Saturday 

January  18-23 

January  23,  Saturday 
February  27,  Saturday 

March  7-13 
March  14,  Sunday 

March  27  Saturday 

April  3,  10 

April  17,  Saturday 

May  1 

May  2,  Sunday 
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Dormitories  open  at  noon. 

First  meal  at  5  p.m. 

Registration  8:00  a.m.-12:00  noon, 

Mahlon  Miller  Science  Center. 

Late  fee  after  1:00  p.m. 

All  students  must  be  registered  by  January  23. 

Classes  begin  at  designated  time  as 

stated  on  schedule. 

Last  day  to  apply  for  May  graduation. 

Orientation  for  M.A.  Comprehensive  Exams 

10:00  a.m.  Science  Center. 

Spring  Vacation. 

Dorms  re-open  at  noon. 

First  meal  served  at  5  p.m. 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  with  a  grade  of  "W" 

E.D.S.  Exams 

M.A.  Comprehension  Exams  1:30-5:30  p.m. 

P.E.  Building 

Graduate  classes  end 

Commencement 


Interim  -  1982 


3,  Monday 


4,  Tuesday 
19,  Wednesday 
28,  Friday 


Registration  4:00-8:00  p.m. 

Mahlon  Miller  Science  Center. 

Late  fee  after  8:00  p.m. 

Last  day  to  register  for  May  Interim 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  with  a  grade  of  "W 

Final  examinations. 


9re  is  a  January  interim,  proper  announcement  will  be  made. 


imer  •  1982,  First  Session 


31,  Monday 

3  4,  Friday 
2,  Friday 


Registration 

8-11:30  a.m. 

Last  day  to  apply  for  August  graduation. 

Final  examinations 


imer  ■  1982,  Second  Session 


5,  Monday 

24,  Saturday 
ust  6,  Friday 
ust  7,  Saturday 


Registration 

8-11:30  a.m. 

M.A.  Comprehensive  Exams 

Final  examinations 

Commencement 


se  note:  Fall  Calendar  for  1982-83  will  be  distributed  as  a  separate  adden- 
i  to  the  catalog. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Location  of  the  College 

Union  College  is  located  in  Barbourville, 
a  residential  town  of  3,500,  on  U.S.  Highway 
25E  midway  between  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
and  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  The  historic 
Wilderness  Road  runs  along  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  campus.  The  Doctor  Thomas 
Walker  State  Park  is  four  miles  from  the 
campus  and  in  adjoining  counties  are  the 
Cumberland  Falls  State  Park,  the  Levi 
Jackson  State  Park,  and  the  Pine  Mountain 
State  Park. 

Graduate  students  may  enroll  for  a  portion 
of  their  work  in  off  campus  locations  near 
their  homes.  Normally  two  classes  a  semester 
are  offered  at  each  location,  with  a  wider 
variety  of  courses  available  on  campus  in  the 
evenings  and  on  Saturday  mornings. 

OFF  CAMPUS  LOCATIONS:  Corbin,  Har- 
lan, Hyden,  London,  Manchester,  Mid- 
dlesboro,  Williamsburg,  and  Whitley  City. 

VIRGINIA:  Weber  City 

The  Library 

The  Abigail  E.  Weeks  Memorial  Library 
houses  a  collection  of  approximately  75,000 
volumes.  More  than  350  periodicals  are 
regularly  received,  along  with  indexing  ser- 
vices to  facilitate  their  use.  It  is  also  a 
selective  depository  for  U.S.  government 
publications.  The  stacks  are  open  for  use 
by  all  students.  Regulations  governing  the 
use  of  library  materials  are  available  in  the 
library  and  freshman  students  are  given  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  its  facilities.  The  col- 
lege houses  a  special  Lincoln-Civil  War  col- 
lection containing  over  1200  volumes,  a  cur- 
riculum library  in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  a  music  library  with  a  collection  of 
3,500  recordings  and  musical  scores. 

A  well  equipped  Learning  Resources 
Center  supplements  the  printed  materials 
of  the  Library  with  films,  slides,  videotapes, 
and  records.  The  Center  provides  educa- 
tional materials  for  classes  and  in- 
dividualized instruction. 
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By  special  arrangements  periodicals, « 
collections  may  be  delivered  to  extens 
sites  to  help  ensure  adequate  library 
sources  for  off-campus  graduate  studer 

Social  Life 

Student  activity  fees  are  not  required 
graduate  students.  Graduate  assistar 
graduate  students  living  on  campus, 
those  residing  near  the  campus  are 
couraged  to  take  part  in  social  and  culti 
functions  of  the  college.  Concerts,  danc 
special  speakers,  drama  productio 
movies  and  athletic  events  are  availa 
through  the  purchase  of  a  student  acti\ 
ticket  each  semester. 


Automobiles 

At  the  time  of  registration  for  classes, 
students  who  possess  automobiles  m 
complete  an  automobile  registration  ca 
Students  who  wish  to  park  on  campus  m 
pay  a  $2.00  parking  fee  and  affix  a  Un 
College  permit.  Students  must  meet  m 
mum  insurance  requirements  as  set  fo 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 


Housing 


Full-time  graduate  students  may  elect 
live  on-campus  or  obtain  their  own  facilit 
in  the  community.  Dormitory  rooms 
available  and  may  be  obtained  through  I 
tact  with  the  Dean  of  Students.  All  studei 
living  in  the  dormitories  are  required  to 
tain  a  boarding  ticket  and  eat  in  the  colk 
dining  hall. 

A  limited  number  of  married  student  ho 
ing  apartments  are  available.  Applicatic 
should  be  made  in  advance  with  the  Busim 
Manager,  unless  provisions  are  made  otr 
wise  through  the  Dean  of  Students. 
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ADMISSIONS 


Admission  to  the 
Graduate  Studies  Program 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
Graduate  Studies  Program  must  possess  a 
baccalaureate  degree  from  a  regionally  ac- 
credited four  year  institution.  Applicants 
for  the  Rank  I  and/or  Ed.S  Program  are  ex- 
pected to  have  earned  a  Master's  Degree  or 
the  equivalent  at  such  an  institution. 

Applications  will  be  filed  on  the  form  pro- 
vided by  the  college  and  be  accompanied 
by  a  check  or  money  order  for  $15.  The 
application  fee  is  waived  for  Ed.S  and  Rank 
I  applicants  who  have  earned  previous 
graduate  credit  at  Union  College. 

Two  official  transcripts  of  undergraduate 
and  gradute  work  taken  at  other  institu- 
tions (if  any)  must  be  filed  in  the  Graduate 
Office  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  first  term 
of  attendance  in  a  Union  College  class. 

A  copy  of  the  teaching  certificate  held  by 
the  applicant  noting  the  areas  in  which  the 
student  is  qualified  to  teach  must  be  filed 
with  the  Graduate  Office. 

A  limited  number  of  students  without 
teaching  certificates  are  admitted  to  the 
Graduate  Program.  However,  these  stu- 
dents cannot  obtain  certification  unless  the 
required  courses  for  certification  are  taken. 

Applicants  for  admission  .to  a  program 
leading  to  a  Fifth  Year  Certificate  must  be 
teachers  who  have  already  completed  one 
teacher  education  program  and  who  are  certi- 
fied professionals.  The  admission  to  this  pro- 
gram requires  that  the  applicant  (a)  hold  a 
baccalaureate  degree  from  a  regionally  ac- 
credited 4  year  institution,  (b)  exhibit  an 
undergraduate  grade  point  average  of  2.25  or 
better,  based  on  a  4  point  system,  and  (c)  hold 
a  provisional  teaching  certificate. 

Applicants  to  a  program  leading  to  a 
Master  of  Arts  in  Education  Degree  must 
possess  a  baccalaureate  degree  and  ex- 
hibit an  undergraduate  grade  point  average 
of  2.4  or  better  based  on  a  4  point  system. 

An  applicant  whose  undergraduate  grade 
point  average  is  less  than  2.4  based  on  a  4 
point  system,  or  whose  transcript  shows 
less  than  a  minor  of  twenty-one  (21) 
semester  hours  credit  in  the  field  of  teach- 
ing desired  in  his  Master's  degree  program, 
may  be  admitted  conditionally.  Such 
students  may  be  given  the  opportunity  of 
proving  their  ability  to  earn  a  3.00  grade 
average  in  the  first  12  hours  of  graduate 
credit  or  be  required  to  complete  work  on 
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the  undergraduate  level  to  reach  full  admi: 
sion  requirements.  Such  work  may  be  I 
quired  in  addition  to  the  graduate  hours  I 
quired  for  the  degree  sought. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  a  prograi 
leading  to  the  awarding  of  a  Rank  I  Class 
fication  must  have  completed  requirement 
for  the  M.A.  degree  or  the  5th  Year  Ce 
tificate.  A  grade  point  average  of  3.0  base 
on  a  4  point  system  is  required  for  uncond 
tional  admission  to  the  Rank  I  program.  Sti 
dents  who  have  earned  a  5th  Year  Ce 
tificate  are  not  eligible  for  admission  to  ce 
tification  programs  in  administration  art 
supervision. 

leading  to  a  Specialist  in  Education  (Ed.! 
degree  must  have  earned  a  Master's  degrc 
or  the  equivalent  at  a  regionally  accredite 
institution.  They  must  exhibit  a  grade  poii 
average  of  3.3  at  the  graduate  level,  base 
on  a  4  point  system. 

Admission  to  any  advanced  prograi 
leading  to  an  advanced  degree  at  any  lev 
is  not  equivalent  to  admission  to  candidac 
for  that  degree. 

Residence  Requirements 

A  residence  of  at  least  one  academ 
year  or  its  equivalent  in  summer  sessior 
and/or  part  time  work  is  required.  Course 
offered  by  Union  College  in  off  campus 
cations  will  apply  toward  the  requiremeri 
Although  a  variety  of  courses  are  schedule 
in  off  campus  locations,  no  guarantee 
made  that  all  requirements  can  be  met 
these  locations.  Most  graduate  studen 
find  that  a  portion  of  their  work  must  t 
completed  on  the  campus  in  evening,  Sati 
day,  or  summer  classes. 

Admission  to  Candidacy 

Admission  to  candidacy  for  all  degref 
and  for  5th  Year  Certificate  requires  form 
application  to  the  Office  of  Graduate  A 
fairs  and  approval  of  the  Graduate  Counc 
The  application  is  available  in  the  Office  < 
Graduate  Affairs  and  must  be  filed  whe 
the  student  has: 

(1)  Shown  an  aptitude  for  gradua 
study  by  the  completion  of  a  mir 
mum  of  12  semester  hours  in  res 
dence  with  a  grade  point  average 
at  least  2.25  for  the  5th  Year,  3.0  f 
the  M.A.  degree  and  Rank  I  Prograr 
and  the  3.3  for  the  Ed.S  degree. 


(2)  Satisfied  any  deficiency  in  oral  or 
written  English  that  has  been  re- 
ported by  a  member  of  the  graduate 
faculty. 

(3)  Shown  evidence  of  a  valid  teacher's 
certificate  on  the  M.A.  level  or  a  Ken- 
tucky Rank  II  classification  or  its 
equivalent  for  the  Ed.S.  or  Rank  I  pro- 
gram. The  only  exception  to  this  is 
that  a  limited  number  of  persons  are 
accepted  without  teaching  certi- 
ficates as  noted  elsewhere. 

(4)  Part  I  of  the  National  Teacher's  Exam 
must  be  taken  before  being  admitted 
to  candidacy  for  M.A.  degree  or  5th 
Year  Program.  Part  I  of  the  National 
Teacher's  Exam,  known  as  the  Com- 
mon Part,  includes  English,  social 
studies,  fine  arts,  and  math.  Student 
should  plan  to  take  this  exam  before 
completing  the  first  12  hours  of 
graduate  work. 


ansfer  Credit 

,  maximum  of  nine  semester  hours  from  a 
jgnized  and  accredited  graduate  school 
i  be  transferred  toward  the  M.A.  degree, 
uests  for  transfer  credit  must  be  directed 
ie  Dean  of  Graduate  Academic  Affairs,  be 
ropriate  to  the  student's  planned  program, 
carry  a  grade  of  at  least  "B."  Fifteen 
lester  hours  may  be  transferred  toward 
Rank  I  Program,  a  maximum  of  6  hours 
i  be  transferred  toward  a  Ed.S  degree. 
lo  credit  is  allowed  toward  a  graduate 
ree  for  courses  taken  by  correspondence 
from  unaccredited  institutions.  Transfer 
lit  must  have  been  earned  within  the  five 
r  period  prior  to  graduation  (or  within 
it  years  if  permission  is  received  from 
Graduate  Dean  and/or  Council). 

inned  Programs 

lanned  programs  are  required  of  ail 
Juate  students.  Planned  programs  are 
ipleted  by  the  student  and  an  advisor  or 
n  of  Graduate  Academic  Affairs.  The  writ- 
contract  constitutes  an  agreement  lead- 
to  the  desired  degree  or  program  when 
ipleted. 

he  planned  program  should  be  written  dur- 
:he  first  semester  of  graduate  work  so  that 
courses  completed  meet  the  college  re- 


quirements. Any  changes  in  the  program 
must  be  approved  by  the  Dean  of  Graduate 
Academic  Affairs. 


Time  Limits 

Students  are  expected  to  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  any  graduate  degree  or  advanc- 
ed certificate  within  five  years  from  the  date 
of  their  acceptance  into  the  program.  Exten- 
sion of  the  time  limit  to  eight  years  may  be 
granted  for  sufficient  reason  by  the  Graduate 
Dean  and/or  Council  on  written  petition  of  the 
student. 


Maximum  Credit  Loads 

The  maximum  course  load  for  full-time 
graduate  students  is  fifteen  semester  hours 
for  a  regular  semester,  six  hours  per  sum- 
mer term,  and  three  hours  for  an  interim 
session.  Graduate  students  engaged  in  full- 
time  employment  are  restricted  to  six 
semester  hours  for  a  regular  semester  and 
three  hours  for  a  summer  term.  Twelve 
hours  per  semester  constitutes  a  full  load. 

Credit  may  not  be  earned  concurrently  at 
another  institution  without  the  permission  of 
the  Dean  of  Graduate  Academic  Affairs,  and 
then  only  within  the  total  limits  imposed 
above. 


Independent  Study 

All  proposals  for  independent  study  must 
be  approved  by  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Aca- 
demic Affairs.  It  is  the  student's  responsi- 
bility to  work  with  a  professor  in  planning 
the  course  of  study  and  to  present  the  pro- 
posal for  approval  no  later  than  three  days 
after  the  registration  date  of  the  semester 
during  which  the  work  is  to  be  accomplish- 
ed. Forms  for  independent  study  must  be 
obtained  from  the  office  of  graduate 
academic  affairs. 


Comprehensive 
Examinations 

Comprehensive  examinations  are  re- 
quired for  the  M.A.  or  Ed.S  degrees.  They 
are  not  required  for  the  award  of  5th  Year  or 
Rank  I  classification. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  EDUCATION— the 
candidate  is  required  to  demonstrate  his 
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professional  growth  through  three  written 
examinations  chosen  from  the  following 
professional  education  courses:  Education 
500,  501,  502,  511,  and  520  or  530. 

The  examinations  are  scheduled  in  July, 
December,  and  April  of  each  year.  Candi- 
dates may  file  an  application  for  compre- 
hensive examination  with  the  Graduate  Of- 
fice during  the  semester  they  complete  at 
least  24  credit  hours  toward  their  degree. 
Students  are  permitted  to  take  the  exam 
three  times.  If  a  student  fails  one  of  the 
three  comprehensive  exams  and  is  sche- 
duled to  graduate  at  the  end  of  that  term, 
he/she  has  an  option  of  taking  an  oral  exam 
before  a  faculty  committee  or  repeating  the 
exam  the  next  time  it  is  given.  The  student 
is  not  eligible  for  an  oral  exam  if  he/she 
fails  more  than  one  exam  during  the  term 
he  is  scheduled  to  graduate.  Plans  have 
been  made  to  offer  in  the  near  future  only 
one  Comprehensive  exam  based  upon  pro- 
fessional competencies  acquired  during 
the  Graduate  Program. 

Admission  Requirements 

Specialist  in  Education— the  candidate 
will  be  required  to  demonstrate  his  profes- 
sional growth  through  a  written,  essay 
comprehensive  examination  .after  the  com- 
pletion of  at  least  24  semester  hours  of  the 
program  including  Education  510  and  572, 
and  at  least  12  hours  of  600  level  courses. 
The  examinations  are  scheduled  in  July,  De- 
cember, and  April  of  each  year.  Degree 
candidates  will  receive  a  list  of  topics  and 
bibliographic  references  to  aid  in  pre- 
paration for  the  examination  when  they 
make  proper  application  in  the  Office  of 
Graduate  Affairs. 

The  Marking  System 
and  Quality  Points 

Marks  are  reported  in  letters  as  follows: 
A—     Represents  distinctly  superior  work, 

valued  at  four  quality  points  for  each 

semester  hour. 
B—     Represents    above    average    work, 

valued   at   three   quality   points   for 

each  semester  hour. 
C—     Represents  average  work,  valued  at 

two  quality  points  for  each  semester 

hour. 
D—     Represents  inferior  but  passing  work, 

valued  at  one  quality  point. 
10 
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F—  Indicates  failure  with  0  credits  and 
quality  points  for  each  semest 
hour. 

W—    Indicates  that   a   student   withdre 
during    the   first    12   weeks   of 
semester. 

I—  Indicates  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
structor  the  student  has  not  bei 
able  to  complete  the  required  work 
the  course  due  to  unavoidable  c 
cumstances. 

Incomplete  Grade 


An  "I"  received  at  the  end  of 
semester  must  be  removed  before  the  ei 
of  the  next  semester  if  the  student  is  enrc 
ed  for  that  term.  If  the  student  is  not  enrc 
ed,  the  "I"  must  be  removed  before  the  ei 
of  the  12-month  period  following  the  da 
on  which  the  "I"  was  received.  Any  exce 
tions  to  the  time  limit  must  be  made 
agreement  of  the  instructor,  Dean 
Graduate  Academic  Affairs,  and  registrar, 
an  "I"  is  not  removed  within  that  time  Mm 
it  remains  on  the  permanent  record  ai 
cannot  be  made  up. 

A  student  who  does  not  take  final  exar 
nations  at  the  end  of  a  semester  will 
given  temporary  registration  in  the  ne 
semester  within  the  time  allowed 
registration.  All  final  examinations  f 
courses  which  are  prerequisite  to  cours 
in  which  the  student  may  be  enrolled  t 
next  semester  must  be  taken  by  the  end 
the  registration  period.  Failure  in  any 
these  prerequisite  courses  will  cancel  t 
student's  enrollment  in  the  advanci 
course. 

If  a  course  is  repeated  at  Union  Collec. 
only  the  second  grade  is  used  in  the  comp 
tation  of  the  student's  grade  point  averac. 

Course  Numbering  System 

Courses   numbered   400G   are   open 
graduate  students  up  to  a  maximum  of 
credit  hours  at  the  M.A.  level  and  6  cre< 
hours  at  the  Ed.S  and/or  Rank  I  level.  Sin 
these  courses  are  available  to  advanci 
undergraduate  students,  care  must  be  ex< 
cised  to  avoid  duplication  of  courses 
ready  taken.  Dual  credit  is  not  allowed 
meeting  graduation  requirements. 

Courses   numbered   500  are   limited 
graduate  students.  Courses  numbered  1 
are  intended  primarily  for  Ed.S  and  Rani 


sification  students  although  6  hours  of 
level  courses  may  be  taken  by  M.A. 
chelates  with  permission  of  the  Dean  of 
duate  Academic  affairs. 


erdepartmental  Numbers 

ome  special  numbers  are  reserved  for 
cific  types  of  courses  or  studies.  They 
be  used  by  any  department  offering 
juate  work  although  they  are  not  shown 
ie  specific  catalog  listings. 


581—       "Special  Topics"— classes 

developed  on  a  one-time  or  ex- 
perimental basis  or  a  special  in- 
novative class 

582  Special  Workshop 

583  Television  courses  through  the 
Kentucky  Educational  TV  Net- 
work 

595,695    Independent  Study— research  on 
approved  topics  not  found  in 
regular  courses— may  be  re- 
peated on  different  topics 

599  Graduate  Thesis 


EXPENSES  AND  FINANCIAL  AID 


Graduate  Expenses 
(Regular  Semester) 

duate  Tuition,  per  semester  hour $  50.00 

vity  Card  (boarding  students  only) 15.00 

ble  dormitory  room  (per  semester) 225.00 

ate  dormitory  room  (per  semester) 270.00 

rd  (19  Meal  Week) 600.00 

ried  Student  Apartment  (per  month,  including  utilities) 110.00 

FEES 

Registration  Fee* 15.00 

juate  Admission  Fee 15.00 

juation  Fee  (M.A.  and  Ed.S) 30.00 

juation  in  Absentia  Fee 25.00 

iscript  (after  first  free  copy) 2.00 

it  fee,  per  semester  hour  15.00 

SUMMER  EXPENSES 
(5  Week  Summer  Session 

juate  Tuition,  per  semester  hour 50.00 

rd,  (full  five  weeks)  225.00 

(21  meals  per  week) 

rd  (short  5  weeks) 180.00 

(14  meals  per  week) 

m  (Regular)  60.00 

m  (Private) 80.00 

rt  term  courses  and  workshops  less  than  the  time  stated  would  have  room  and  board 
■ges  prorated  accordingly. 


registration  fee  can  be  waived  by  the  Registrar  for  sufficient  reason  if  permission  is  requested  in  advance. 
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Terms  of  Payment 

Full  semester's  charges,  room,  board,  tui- 
tion, and  fees,  must  be  paid  no  later  than 
registration  date.  Should  the  student  have 
an  approved  loan,  scholarship,  workshop, 
workstudy  grant  or  other  form  of  financial 
assistance,  such  amount  will  be  deducted 
from  the  total  charges  with  the  then  net 
amount  payable  at  the  time  of  registration. 
The  Office  of  Business  Affairs  can  make  no 
exception  to  this  regulation.  The  college 
also  reserves  the  right  to  hold  a  student's 
transcript  or  other  academic  records  until 
all  financial  obligations  to  the  school  have 
been  satisfied. 

Refund  Information 

Since  faculty  contracts  and  other 
commitments  are  made  by  the  college  for 
the  entire  year  in  advance,  the  following  re- 
fund schedule  has  been  established  in 
order  that  the  college  and  the  student  may 
share  the  loss  equitably  when  it  is 
necessary  for  a  student  to  withdraw  or 
make  a  change  in  his  program. 

1. There  will  be  no  refund  given  for  room 
rent  unless  the  decision  to  withdraw  is 
made  by  the  day  of  registration.  This  rule 
applies  to  all  withdrawals  including 
students  dismissed  from  college. 
2.Board  will  be  refunded  in  full  amount 
unused  to  the  date  of  withdrawal.  A  full 
week  is  charged  for  any  fraction  of  a 
week. 
3.Tuition  will  be  refunded  on  the  following 
basis: 

REGULAR  TERM— Twenty  percent  of 
the  total  for  tuition  will  be  charged  for 
each  of  the  first  five  weeks.  No  refunds 
will  be  made  on  tuition  after  the  fifth 
week.  Any  part  of  a  week  will  be 
treated  as  a  full  week.  Refund  is  based 
on  tuition  charges,  less  $10  student 
center  allocation,  $1  class  dues,  and 
$1  student  senate  fee. 

SUMMER  TERM— Fifty  percent  of  total 
tuition  will  be  charged  the  first  week 
and  fifty  percent  the  second  week.  No 
refunds  following  the  second  week. 
Any  part  of  a  week  will  be  treated  as  a 
full  week. 

Any  registrant  who  has  completed 
registration  and  who  has  failed  to  at- 
tend a  single  class  may  have  his  ac- 


count credited  for  the  money  paid,  t 
to  apply  for  use  on  future  registrat 
within  a  twelve-month  period. 

4.Room  Reservation  Deposits— T 
deposit  will  be  refunded  if  the  requ 
is  made  in  writing  not  later  tr 
August  1  for  the  Fall  Semester  or  thl 
days  before  the  opening  of  any  ot 
semester  for  which  the  contract  is  fi 
effective.  Students,  once  enroll 
must  submit  a  written  request  with 
Office  of  Student  Affairs  at  least 
days  before  the  end  of  the  term 
cancellation  of  the  contract.  T 
deposit  will  be  refunded  upon  rec« 
of  written  authorization  by  the  Dear 
Students  indicating  the  depositor  is 
longer  enrolled  as  a  student  at  Un 
College  and  that  he  has  left  dormit 
rooms  and  equipment  undamaged. 

5. No  fees  are  returnable. 
A  student  is  considered  to  be  enrol 
until  he  formally  notifies  the  Office 
the  Registrar  of  his  withdrawal  and 
refunds  will  be  based  on  the  date 
notification. 


Financial  Assistance: 

Limited  financial  aid  and  work-study  op| 
tunities  are  available  to  graduate  stude 
who  demonstrate  financial  need.  The  Fir 
cial  Aid  Office  can  supply  the  necessary 
plication  forms.  Application  should  be  m< 
two  months  prior  to  enrollment. 

National  Direct  Student  Loans  are  av 
able  to  those  with  determined  need.  The 
terest  rate  is  4%  and  repayment  begins 
months  after  the  student  graduates 
drops  below  six  hours  enrollment. 

Guaranteed  student  loans  are  availa 
through  banks  in  a  student's  home  st< 
The  interest  rate  for  first-time  borrowers 
now  9%  with  a  6-month  grace  period  foil 
ing  less  than  half-time  enrollment. 

Students  eligible  for  Veteran's  Bene 
should  contact  the  Registrar  for  infon 
tion  concerning  procedures  required 
receive  those  benefits. 
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DEGREE  AND  CERTIFICATE  REQUIREMENTS 


Fifth  Year 
Certificate* 

All  new  provisional  teaching  certificates 
in  Kentucky  are  issued  on  the  basis  of  a 
four-year  program  and  a  bachelor's  degree. 
These  certificates  are  valid  for  an  initial 
period  of  up  to  ten  years  and  are  renewed 
on  a  "completion  of  a  planned  fifth  year 
program  of  college  work."  The  fifth  year  re- 
quirement applies  to  all  public  school 
teachers  and  may  be  met  through  the  com- 
pletion of  an  approved  Master's  program  or 
a  special  certificate  program  appropriate  to 
the  needs  of  their  teaching  assignments. 

The  Fifth  Year  Program  is  open  to  any 
student  who  has  completed  one  Teacher 
Certification  program  and  who  wishes  to 
qualify  for  Rank  II  under  the  Foundation 
Law  of  Kentucky. 

The  student  must  fulfill  the  following  re- 
quirements for  the  5th  Year  Certification: 

(1)  Plan  a  32  semester  hour  of  studies 
with  an  advisor  or  Dean  of  Graduate 
Academic  Affairs. 

(2)  Achieve  a  grade  point  average  of  at 
least  2.25  in  the  program. 

(3)  At  least  12  semester  hours  of  the  pro- 
gram must  be  in  professional  education 
courses. 

(4)  Twelve  hours  must  be  earned  in  the 
student's  field  of  specialization. 


(5)  At  least  18  hours  of  credit  must  t 
earned  in  residence  at  Union  College.  Sorr 
credit  may  be  approved  on  the  unde 
graduate  level  for  the  program  if  such  tral 
ing  will  strengthen  the  teacher's  perfc 
mance.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  cc 
respondence  study. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  hi 
adopted  an  option  whereby  some  Contin 
ing  Education  credit  (CEU)  and  in-servk 
training  may  be  credited  toward  the  certil 
cate.  If  such  action  is  taken  at  the  sta* 
level,  Union  College  will  conform  to  tr 
changes. 

Master  of  Arts 
in  Education 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Education  progra 
is  primarily  designed  for  in-service  teachei 
in  the  public  schools.  Graduation  requir 
ments  include  the  completion  of  a  planne 
program  chosen  from  the  majors  followir 
in  this  section,  a  minimum  grade  poii 
average  of  3.00,  and  satisfactory  perfc 
mance  on  the  comprehensive  exarr 
mations.  Candidates  should  review  tr 
catalog  section  on  academic  informatic 
concerning  candidacy,  transfer  credit 
time  limits,  credit  loads,  etc.  A  minimum  < 
15  credit  hours  must  be  earned  in  course 
numbered  500  or  higher. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  (M.A.)  (Standard  Elementary 
Certificate  and  Rank  II)* 

*  All  curricula  listed  meets  certification  requirements  of  the  Kentucky  State  Department  c 
Education.  Students  from  states  outside  of  Kentucky  are  advised  to  check  with  their  stat 
department  of  education  if  certification  is  desired.  An  M.A.  degree  in  elementary  educatio 
does  not  ensure  certification. 


.9  semester  hour 


12  semester  hour 


(1)  Professional  Education 

Education  500  and  520  or  530  and  one  course  chosen 
from  Education  501,  502,  or  511. 

(2)  Specialization  Component  

These  non-education  courses  strengthen  the 

specialization  of  the  elementary  teacher  and  should  be 

chosen  carefully  within  the  planned  program.  The  following 

courses  are  suggested: 

Environmental  Studies  469G;  General  Science  525,  561,  571,  572 

Mathematics  531,  532;  Health  451G,  582;  Sociology  511; 

Psychology  431G,  470G,  565. 

(3)  Electives  9  semester  houi 

May  be  chosen  from  any  of  the  above  courses  or  other  graduate  courses.  Students  electing  t 
continue  their  training  in  administration  may  use  these  electives  to  start  an  administrativ 
program  or  strengthen  their  backgrounds  in  behavioral  science.  Education  503  and  468G  ai 
strongly  recommended. 

'Students  earning  the  5th  year  certificate  are  not  eligible  to  enter  the  principalship  or  supervisor  of  Instruction  CertificatU 
curriculum.  However,  they  may  seek  Rank  I  in  elementary  or  secondary  teaching. 
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READING  SPECIALIST  CURRICULUM  (M.A.)* 
tandard    Elementary    or    Secondary    Certificate,    Rank    II,    and    Reading    Specialist 

endorsement)* 

Professional  Education 9  semester  hours 

lucation  500  and  one  course  chosen  from: 
lucation  501,  502,  or  511. 
le  course  may  be  chosen  from: 
lucation  503,  504,  Sociology  511. 

Specialization  Component  12  semester  hours 

lucation  530,  532,  535,  Psychology  525. 

Related  Courses 9  semester  hours 

le  of  the  following  must  be  taken: 

iglish  401G  or421G 

imaining  two  courses  must  be  taken  from  the 

Dfessional  Education  Component  or  the  following: 

ychology  41 1G,  431G,  460G,  470G,  565,  600; 

lucation  401G,  468G, 


Dplicant  must  have  three  years  successful  teaching  experience  to  obtain  the  Reading  Specialist  endorsement. 


KINDERGARTEN  CURRICULUM  (M.A.)  (Standard  Elementary  Certificate, 
Rank  II,  and  Kindergarten  Endorsement) 

Professional  Education 9  semester  hours 

lucation  500,  and  520  or  530,  and  one  course  chosen 
Dm  Education  501,  502,  or  511. 

Kindergarten  Component  12  semester  hours 

lucation  440G,  542,  and  545. 

Electives  9  semester  hours 

lese  courses  should  be  selected  from  the  other 
ofessional  courses  in  (1)  above  or  from  English  401G, 
1G;  Psychology  41 1G,  431G,  452G,  460G,  470G,  565; 
>ciology  511;  Education  468G,  503. 


HEALTH  CURRICULUM  (M.A.) 
(Standard  Secondary  Certificate  and  Rank  II) 

Professional  Education 9  semester  hours 

lucation  500  and  two  courses  selected  from 
lucation  501,  502  and  511. 

Health  Component 12  semester  hours 

sleeted  from  HEALTH  411G,  421G,  451G,  475G,  511, 
1,  582,  595. 

Electives  9  semester  hours 

ay  be  selected  from  areas  (1)  or  (2)  above  or 
)m  other  graduate  disciplines  with  approval  of 
e  Dean  of  Graduate  Academic  Affairs. 
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ENGLISH  CURRICULUM  (M.A.) 
(Standard  Secondary  Certificate  and  Rank  II) 

(1)  Professional  Education 9  semester  hours 

Education  500,  and  two  courses  selected  from 
Education  501,  502,  and  511 

(2)  English  Component 15  semester  hours 

Education  520  or  530  and  four  courses  chosen  from 
English  401G,  402G,  421G,  521,  522,  541,  542,  552  or  595. 

(3)  Electives  6  semester  hours 

May  be  selected  from  areas  (1)  or  (2)  above  or 

from  other  graduate  disciplines  with  approval  of  the  Dean 

of  Graduate  Academic  Affairs. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CURRICULUM  (M.A.) 
(Standard  Secondary  Certificate  and  Rank  II) 

(1)  Professional  Education 9  semester  hours 

Education  500  and  two  courses  selected  from 
Education  511,  501,  and  502 

(2)  Social  Science  Component 12  semester  hours 

Selected  from  Psychology  402G,  41 1G,  430G,  431 G 
452G,  460G,  461G.  470G.  595;  Sociology  421G 
435G,  460G,  461G,  511,  595;  History  421G 
442G,  446G,  470G,  475G,  531,  551,  595. 

(3)  Electives  9  semester  hours 

May  be  selected  from  areas  (1)  or  (2)  above  or  from  other 
graduate  disciplines  with  approval  of 
the  Dean  of  Graduate  Academic  Affairs 

SCIENCE  CURRICULUM  (M.A.) 
(Standard  Secondary  Certificate  and  Rank  II) 

(1)  Professional  Education 9  semester  hours 

Education  500  and  two  courses  selected  from 
Education  501,  502  and  511. 

(2)  Science  Component 12  semester  hours 

Selected  from  General  Science  401 G,  561,  571,  572; 
Environmental  Studies  469G,  Biology  595 

(3)  Electives  9  semester  hours 

May  be  selected  from  areas  (1)  or  (2)  above  or 
from  other  academic  disciplines  with  approval 
of  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Academic  Affairs. 


GENERAL  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  (M.A.) 
(Standard  Secondary  Certificate  and  Rank  II) 

(1)  Professional  Education 9  semester  hours 

Education  500  and  two  courses  selected  from 
Education  501,  502  and  511 

(2)  Non-professional  Component 12  semester  hours 

Non-education  courses  chosen  from  any  graduate 
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ENGLISH  CURRICULUM  (M.A.) 
(Standard  Secondary  Certificate  and  Rank  II) 

(1)  Professional  Education 9  semester  hours 

Education  500,  and  two  courses  selected  from 
Education  501,  502,  and  511 

(2)  English  Component 15  semester  hours 

Education  520  or  530  and  four  courses  chosen  from 
English  401G,  402G,  421G,  521,  522,  541,  542,  552  or  595. 

(3)  Electives  6  semester  hours 

May  be  selected  from  areas  (1)  or  (2)  above  or 

from  other  graduate  disciplines  with  approval  of  the  Dean 

of  Graduate  Academic  Affairs. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CURRICULUM  (M.A.) 
(Standard  Secondary  Certificate  and  Rank  II) 

(1)  Professional  Education 9  semester  hours 

Education  500  and  two  courses  selected  from 
Education  511,  501,  and  502 

(2)  Social  Science  Component 12  semester  hours 

Selected  from  Psychology  402G,  41 1G,  430G,  431G 
452G,  460G,  461G.  470G.  595;  Sociology  421G 
435G,  460G,  461 G,  511,  595;  History  421 G 
442G,  446G,  470G,  475G,  531,  551,  595. 

(3)  Electives .9  semester  hours 

May  be  selected  from  areas  (1)  or  (2)  above  or  from  other 
graduate  disciplines  with  approval  of 
the  Dean  of  Graduate  Academic  Affairs 

SCIENCE  CURRICULUM  (M.A.) 
(Standard  Secondary  Certificate  and  Rank  II) 

(1)  Professional  Education 9  semester  hours 

Education  500  and  two  courses  selected  from 
Education  501,  502  and  511. 

(2)  Science  Component 12  semester  hours 

Selected  from  General  Science  401 G,  561,  571,  572; 
Environmental  Studies  469G,  Biology  595 

(3)  Electives  9  semester  hours 

May  be  selected  from  areas  (1)  or  (2)  above  or 
from  other  academic  disciplines  with  approval 
of  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Academic  Affairs. 


GENERAL  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  (M.A.) 
(Standard  Secondary  Certificate  and  Rank  II) 

(1)  Professional  Education 9  semester  hours 

Education  500  and  two  courses  selected  from 
Education  501,  502  and  511 

(2)  Non-professional  Component 12  semester  hours 

Non-education  courses  chosen  from  any  graduate 
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cipline  as  part  of  the  planned  program 

ltract  to  strengthen  the  academic  specialization 

the  teacher. 

wever,  two  courses  in  the  area  of  the  student's 

dergraduate  major  are  suggested. 

Electives  9  semester  hours 

y  be  selected  from  any  graduate  offerings, 
ucation  468G  and  504  are  strongly  recommended. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  CERTIFICATION  CURRICULA 
(M.A.  PLUS  15  SEMESTER  HOURS) 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL* 

The  program  of  preparation  for  the  Professional  Certificate  for  School  Administration  and 
pervision,  endorsed  for  the  position  of  Elementary  School  Principal,  shall  consist  of  a  mini- 
jm  of  45  semester  hours  graduate  credit,  including  the  master's  degree.  The  applicant  must 
ve  completed  the  graduate  program  for  the  Standard  Elementary  Certificate,  and  had  3 
ars  of  successful  teaching  experience. 

Virginia  and  Tennessee  administrators  must  meet  requirements  shown  under  the  Rank  I 
ction  of  the  catalog. 

Professional  Education 15  semester  hours 

lucation  500  and  520  or  530,  plus  the  following 
urses:  Education  501,  502  and  511. 

Specialization  Component  12  semester  hours 

iychology  411G,  Sociology  511,  and  two  courses 
lected  from  non-education  courses  to  strengthen  the 
ucational  background  of  the  student. 

Related  Courses 18  semester  hours 

lucation  401 G,  503,  550,  555,  575. 

ie  elective  to  be  chosen  from  the  following: 

lucation  468G,  EAD  645,  EAD  630. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL 

ie  program  of  preparation  for  the  Professional  Certificate  for  School  Administration  and 
pervision,  endorsed  for  the  position  of  Secondary  School  Principal,  shall  consist  of  a  mini- 
um of  45  semester  hours  graduate  credit,  including  the  master's  degree.  The  applicant  must 
ive  completed  the  graduate  program  for  the  Standard  High  School  Certificate,  and  have  3 
ars  of  successful  teaching  experience. 

Virginia  and  Tennessee  administrators  must  meet  additional  requirements  shown  under  the 
ink  I  section  of  the  catalog. 

)  Professional  Education 12  semester  hours 

ducation  500  and  the  following  courses: 
ducation  501,  502,  and  511. 

)  Specialization  Component 12  semester  hours 

sychology  411G,  Sociology  511,  and  two  courses 
ilected  from  non-education  courses. 

)  Related  Courses 21  semester  hours 

ducation  401 G,  504,  550,  556,  575. 

wo  courses  to  be  chosen  from  the  following  electives: 

D  468G,  EAD  630,  EAD  645. 
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*PRINCIPALSHIP  ENDORSEMENT 

Students  desiring  certification  in  principalship  must  fulfill  requirements  for  the  area  of  th 
undergraduate  certification.  That  is,  an  elementary  major  who  wishes  to  become  a  seconds 
principal  must  complete  requirements  for  elementary  principalship  certification  prior  to 
simultaneously  with  the  secondary  principalship  endorsement.  The  same  applies  to  a 
condary  major  desiring  certification  in  elementary  principalship.  Elementary  majors  mu 
take  Education  504,  555  to  qualify  for  secondary  principalship  in  addition  to  the  requiremen 
for  elementary  principalship. 

Secondary  majors  desiring  to  qualify  for  Elementary  Principalship  must  complete  15  hou 
including  Education  503,  520  or  530,  555,  and  the  remaining  hours  in  courses  related 
elementary  teaching. 


SUPERVISOR  OF  INSTRUCTION 
(K-12) 


The  program  of  preparation  for  the  Professional  Certificate  for  School  Administration  a 
Supervision,  endorsed  for  the  position  of  Supervisor  of  Instruction,  shall  consist  of  a  minimi 
of  45  semester  hours  graduate  credit,  including  the  master's  degree.  The  applicant  must  ha 
completed  the  curriculum  of  preparation  for  either  the  Standard  Elementary  Certificate  or  t 
Standard  High  School  Certificate,  and  had  3  years  of  successful  teaching  experience.  Si 
dents  outside  Kentucky  should  consult  appropriate  officials  in  their  own  state  for  certificati 
requirements  for  the  position. 


(1)  Professional  Education   

Education  500,  501,  502,  511,  520  and  530 
(unless  an  undergraduate  reading  course  has 
been  completed) 

(2)  Specialization  Component  

Psychology  411G,  565,  Sociology  511. 

One  course  selected  from  non-education 
courses  to  strengthen  the  educational 
background  of  the  student. 

(3)  Related  Fields 

Education  575,  EAD  660,  Psychology  640, 
Education  503,  504,  550. 


15-18  semester  hoi 


12  semester  hot 


15-18  semester  hou 


RANK  I  CLASSIFICATION 


Kentucky's  Rank  I  classification  requires 
ie  completion  of  a  planned  program  of  30 
jmester  hours  beyond  the  Master's  level. 

student  may  earn  both  the  Rank  I  and 
IS.  degree  simultaneously  if  he/she 
looses  by  fulfilling  requirements  listed 
ider  the  Specialist  in  Education  program 
:  this  catalog.  The  30  hour  curriculum  for 
ie  Rank  I  must  include  a  minimum  of  12 
Durs  of  600  level  courses  (including  Edu- 
ition  670),  and  may  include  a  maximum  of 
hours  of  400G  level  courses. 

Each  program  is  specially  planned  for  the 
udent  and  requires  a  conference  with  the 
ean  of  Graduate  Academic  Affairs  prior  to 
irollment.  Up  to  15  semester  hours  of 
edit  may  be  transferred  from  other  gradu- 


ate institutions  if  appropriate  to  the  stu- 
dent's planned  program  and  carries  at  least 
a  grade  of  "B." 

A  grade  point  of  at  least  3.00  is  required 
for  certification  and  no  comprehensive 
examination  is  required.  Correspondence 
courses,  TV  courses,  workshops,  and  in- 
dependent studies  may  not  be  transferred 
into  the  program. 

Although  each  program  is  individualized, 
the  guidelines  below  will  prevail  in  the  plan- 
ning of  the  program.  Some  courses  may 
have  been  taken  at  the  Master's  level,  and 
appropriate  courses  may  be  substituted 
with  the  permission  of  the  Dean  of 
Graduate  Academic  Affairs. 


ELEMENTARY  OR  SECONDARY  TEACHER  (Rank  I) 

)  Professional  Education 9  semester  hours 

o  include  Education  500,  670,  and  Psychology  41 1G  or  470G 

!)  Specialization  Component  12  semester  hours 

on-education  courses.  Psychology  565  and  600 
re  suggested. 

I)  Related  Fields 9  semester  hours 

o  include  Education  503  or  504,  EAD  630. 
ducation  468G,  502,  600,  and  620  are  suggested. 

ELEMENTARY  OR  SECONDARY  PRINCIPALSHIP  (Principal's 
Certificate  for  Grades  1-8  or  7-12,  and  Rank  I)* 


)  Professional  Education   

lust  include:  Education  500,  501,  511 
sychology  411G  or  470G  is  suggested. 


.6-9  semester  hours 


.9-12  semester  hours 


!)  Specialization  Component 

lementary  Principalship  must  include: 

ducation  503,  520  or  530,  and  555. 

econdary  Principalship  must  include: 

ducation  504,  556. 

lementary  Principalship  or  Secondary  Principalship 

lust  include:  Education  401G,  550,  575 

uggested  courses:  Sociology  511,  Psychology  565, 

DO,  EAD  630,  640,  650,  660. 

)  Related  courses 9-12  semester  hours 

lust  include  Education  502  or  600,  670. 
uggested  courses:  EAD  645 

minimum  of  four  600  level  courses  are  required;  a  maximum  of  two  400G  level  courses  may 
e  taken.  Three  years  of  successful  teaching  experience  at  the  level  of  certification  is  required 
>r  the  Principalship  endorsement. 


'ennessee  certification  requires  EAD  630,  640,  650,  Education  501.  Virginia  certification  requires  Ead  630,  660. 
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SUPERVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION  (Supervisor's  Certificate, 
Grades  1-12,  and  Rank  I)** 

(1)  Professional  Education   9-12  semester  hour 

Must  include:  Education  500,  511,  670 

Suggested  courses:  Psychology  41 1G,  470G,  Education  501. 

(2)  Specialization  Component 9-12  semester  hour 

Must  include:  Education  550,  575, 
EAD  660,  Psychology  565  and  640. 
(If  all  are  needed,  one  may  be  applied  to  Component  3.) 

(3)  Related  Fields 6-9  semester  hour 

Must  include: 

Six  hours  of  reading  courses,  Education  520 

or  530,  620  (An  undergraduate  reading  course 

may  substitute  for  one). 

Must  also  include:  503,  504 

Suggested  courses:  Education  468G,  Psychology  600,  EAD  630. 

A  minimum  of  four  600  level  courses  are  required:  a  maximum  of  two  400  G  level  courses  ma 

be  taken. 


"Students  outside  Kentucky  should  consult  appropriate  officials  in  their  own  state  for  certification  requirements  for  tr 
position. 


SPECIALIST  IN  EDUCATION 


The  Ed.S.  degree  automatically  qualifies 
the  recipient  for  Rank  I  classification  in  the 
state  of  Kentucky.  A  planned  program  is 
required  to  include  30  semester  hours  of 
work  beyond  the  Master's  level,  a  3.3  grade 
average,  and  satisfactory  performance  on 
the  comprehensive  examination  and 
directed  field  research. 

A  screening  committee  for  approving 
research  studies  must  approve  the  research 
topic  chosen  by  the  candidate.  During  the 
semester  the  student  elects  to  take 
Education  672,  Advanced  Educational 
Research,    a    faculty    committee    for   the 


student  must  be  selected,  consisting 
three  faculty  members  appointed  by  tf 
Dean  of  Graduate  Academic  Affairs.  Sup« 
vision  of  research  and  any  changes  in  tl 
planned  program  must  be  approved  by  th 
committee  and  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Ac 
demic  Affairs.  Appropriate  substitutioi 
will  be  made  when  courses  have  been  take 
at  the  Master's  level. 

A  minimum  of  15  semester  hours  of  6( 
level  work  is  required.  A  maximum  of 
credit  hours  of  400G  work  is  acceptab 
toward  the  degree. 


ELEMENTARY  OR  SECONDARY  TEACHER  (Ed.S.  and  Rank  I) 

(1)  Professional  Education 9  semester  hour 

Education  510,  672,  and  687 

(2)  Specialization  Component  12  semester  hour 

Non-education  courses,  Psychology  565  and  600 
are  recommended. 

(3)  Related  Fields 9  semester  hour 

Education  600  and  two  other  courses  (education  or  non-education).  Education  573  strongl 
recommended. 
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ELEMENTARY  OR  SECONDARY  PRINCIPALSHIP  (Ed.S., 

Principalship  Certificate  After  3  Years  Teaching 

Experience,  and  Rank  I) 

Professional  Education   12-15  semester  hours 

jst  include:  Education  501,  510,  511,  572,  672 

Specialization  Component 9-12  semester  hours 

smentary  Principalship  must  include: 

ucation  503,  520  or  530,  and  555 

condary  Principalship  must  include:  Education  504,  556. 

9mentary  Principalship  or  Secondary  Principalship  must  include:  Education  401G,  550,  575, 

kD  630,  640 

ggested  courses:  Sociology  511,  Psychology  565, 

0,  EAD  650,  660 

Related  courses 9-12  semester  hours 

jst  include:  Education  502  or  600, 

7,  EAD  645 

ggested  courses:  Education  573,  620 

ginia  requires  EAD  660  in  Component  (2) 

nnessee  requires  Education  501 

minimum  of  five  600  level  courses  are  required;  a  maximum  of  two  400G  level  courses  may 
s  taken. 


SUPERVISOR  OF  INSTRUCTION  (Ed.S.,  Supervisor's  Certificate 
(Grades  1-12),  after  three  years  of  teaching  experience,  and  Rank  I)*** 

)Professional  Education 9-12  semester  hours 

ust  include:  Education  500,  510,  511,  672 
uggested  courses:  Education  501,  Psyh.  470G 

)  Specialization  Component 9-1 2  semester  hours 

ust  include: 

ducation  550,  575,  EAD  660,  Psyh.  565  and 
10.  If  all  courses  are  needed,  one  may  be 
Dplied  to  Component  (3) 

)  Related  Fields 6-9  semester  hours 

ust  include:  Six  hours  of  reading  courses— 
ducation  520  or  530,  620  (an  undergraduate 
fading  course  may  substitute  for  one) 
ust  also  include:  Education  503,  504,  687 
uggested  course:  Education  468G,  573; 
sychology  600;  EAD  630 

minimum  of  five  600  level  courses  are  required;  a  maximum  of  two  400G  level  courses  may 
3  taken. 

"Students  outside  Kentucky  should  consult  appropriate  officials  in  their  own  states  for  certification  requirements  for  the 
tsition. 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Each  course  is  offered  for  three  semester  hours  of  credit  unless  otherwise  noted. 

BIOLOGY 

Biology  595.  Research  Investigations. 

An  independent  research  problem  in  which  the  student  must  demonstrate  his  ability  to  em 
ploy  the  scientific  method  in  carrying  out  an  original  scientific  investigation.  A  typewritter 
and  bound  manuscript  will  be  required.  An  examination  may  or  may  not  be  given,  de 
pending  on  the  nature  of  the  problem  selected.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructo 
and  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

EDUCATION 

Education  401 G.  Introduction  to  Counseling  and  Guidance. 

Educational,  sociological,  and  psychological  foundations  of  counseling  and  guidance  i 

schools,   colleges   and   related   service   oriented   agencies.    Essential   counseling   an 

guidance  services,  policies,  practice  and  procedures. 
Education  440G.  Introduction  to  Early  Childhood  Education. 

Survey  of  the  physical,  emotional,  mental,  and  psychological  development  of  the  chil 

under  six,  and  the  role  of  the  kindergarten  teacher  in  working  with  such  a  child. 
Education  468G.  Educational  Media. 

Gives  practice  in  operating  educational  media  and  construction  of  classroom  material? 

Emphasis  given  to  educational  television  use  in  the  classroom. 
Education  500.  Methods  of  Educational  Research. 

Types  of  research,  selection  of  problems,  collection  and  classification  of  data;  organize 

tion,  presentation,  and  interpretation  of  materials. 
Education  501.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education. 

Historical  antecedents  of  American  education.  An  analysis  of  the  growth  of  various  edt 

cational  philosophies  and  the  relation  of  these  to  modern  educational  practice. 
Education  502.  Curriculum  Development. 

Curricula  organization,  materials,  and  methods.  Techniques  for  evaluating  and  construe 

ing  curricula. 
Education  503.  Elementary  School  Curriculum. 

Curricular  organization,  materials,  and  methods  currently  used  in  elementary  schools 

Techniques  for  evaluating  and  constructing  curricula. 
Education  504.  Secondary  School  Curriculum. 

Curricula  organization,  materials,  and  methods  currently  used  in  secondary  schools.  Tecf 

niques  for  evaluating  and  constructing  curricula. 
Education  510.  Basic  Statistics. 

Designed  to  aid  teachers  and  administrators  in  their  understanding  and  use  of  elementar 

statistical  terminology  and  procedures.  A  limited  set  of  statistical  concepts  useful  ii 

analyzing  data  from  published  research  is  presented  as  part  of  the  course. 
Education  511.  Tests  and  measurements. 

Instruments  and  techniques  for  evaluating  abilities,  aptitudes,  personality  traits,  and  inte 

rests  will  be  examined  and  teacher-made  evaluative  instruments  will  be  given  specia 

emphasis.  Application  of  test  results  to  vocational  and  educational  guidance  is  to  b< 

stressed. 

Education  520.  Techniques  and  Materials  for  Classroom  Reading  Instruction. 

A  foundation  course  which  includes  a  general  review  of  the  following  reading  skills:  Wore 
recognition,  comprehension,  and  fluency.  Also,  an  in-depth  study  of  the  various  ap 
proaches  to  teaching,  reading  will  be  included.  Students  will  become  familiar  with  various 
techniques  of  instruction,  the  organization  of  the  reading  program,  and  a  variety  of  readinj 
materials.  Simple  methods  of  diagnosis  are  discussed. 
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lucation  530.  Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Procedures  in  Reading. 

Current  research  findings  in  diagnostic  and  remedial  procedures  in  reading.  Techniques 
for  applying  diagnostic  instruments  for  locating  causes  of  serious  reading  deficiencies  are 
developed,  along  with  suggested  remedial  procedures. 
lucation  532.  Techniques  and  Materials  for  Remedial  Reading. 

Techniques  and  materials  appropriate  to  the  diagnosis  and  correction  of  reading  diffi- 
culties. Course  requirements  include  auditory  and  visual  screening,  diagnostic  testing, 
and  conduction  of  a  clinical  case  study.  Prerequisite:  Education  530. 
lucation  535.  Practicum  in  Teaching  Reading  with  Clinic. 

Practice  involving  traditional  and  behavioral  science  methodologies  for  remediation  of 
reading  disabilities.  Extensive  experience  using  group  methodology  that  employs  operant 
conditioning,  respondent,  and  perceptual  learning  paradigms.  Normally  taken  concurrent- 
ly with  Psychology  525:  Psychology  of  Reading. 
lucation  542.  Fundamentals  of  Kindergarten  Education. 

This  course  focuses  primarily  on  kindergarten  curriculum,  materials,  organization  of  the 
kindergarten  program,  creative  experiences  for  the  pre-school  child,  parent  education  and 
home  visitation,  understanding  of  families,  community  resources,  planning  learning 
experiences,  and  evaluation  of  pupil  programs  and  progress.  Direct  observation  and  parti- 
cipation in  the  kindergarten  setting. 

ucation  545.  Practicum  in  Kindergarten  Education.  (Six  hours  credit) 
This  course  offers  direct,  guided,  supervised  experience  with  kindergarten  children  under 
the  supervision  of  a  qualified  classroom  teacher. 
ucation  550.  Improvement  of  Instruction  Through  Supervision. 
Techniques  and  methods  for  improving  and  evaluating  classroom  instruction. 
ucation  555.  The  Elementary  School  Principal. 

An  analysis  of  the  role  of  the  principal  in  the  modern  elementary  school. 
ucation  556.  The  Secondary  School  Principal. 

An  analysis  of  the  role  of  the  principal  in  the  modern  secondary  school. 
ucation  560.  Supervision  of  Student  Teaching. 

Designed  for  classroom  teachers  who  assume  the  responsibility  of  supervising  student 
teachers.  Experiences  deemed  necessary  for  developing  students  into  effective  teachers 
are  considered.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  teaching  experience  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
ucation  561.  Internship  for  the  Supervising  Teacher.  (Two-four  hour  credits) 
A  follow  up  course  for  Education  560,  primarily  in  the  field  with  part  time  on  the  campus  in 
seminars,  reports  of  action  research  with  and  about  student  teaching,  honors  teaching, 
and  evaluation.  Open  only  to  those  who  have  had  Education  560  and  who  have  a  student 
teacher  during  the  course. 

ucation  573.  Use  of  Computers  in  Educational  Research. 

Procedures  for  using  computers  to  handle  the  statistical  analysis  of  education  research 
data.  Prerequisites:  Education  500. 
ucation  575.  Internship  and  Seminar  in  Administration. 

A  total  of  90  clock  hours  in  a  practicum  situation  under  a  qualified  administrator  is  re- 
quired with  a  written  record  of  experiences.  Students  qualifying  for  certification  in  Super- 
visor of  Instruction  must  have  experience  under  a  general  supervisor;  students  qualifying 
for  elementary  principalship  must  work  under  an  elementary  principal;  students  qualifying 
for  secondary  principalship  must  work  under  a  secondary  principal.  Two  seminars  are  held 
on  campus.  Prerequisites:  Education  550  and  Education  555  or  556. 
ucation  595.  Graduate  Independent  Study,  (one-three  hours) 

Guided  study  and  research  toward  the  solution  of  specific  educational  problems  en- 
countered by  students.  Open  to  students  at  5th  year  level. 

ucation  599.  Thesis  (by  arrangement)  Six  hours  credit 

ucation  600.  Advanced  Curriculum. 

Study  of  theory,  principles,  practices,  procedures  in  current  curriculum  development  and 
reorganization.  Prerequisites:  Education  502,  503,  or  504. 
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Education  620.  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Content  Field. 

Consideration  of  provisions  and  procedures  for  developing  reading  skills  needed  at  the  u 
per  elementary  and  junior-senior  high  school  level;  various  types  of  reading  improveme 
programs,  reading  tests,  and  remedial  programs  at  the  upper  grade  levels.  Education  52 
or  530  recommended  as  prerequisites. 

Education  670.  Directed  Field  Project. 

Required  of  all  students  who  are  seeking  Rank  I  Classification  without  Ed.S.  degree.  The  s 
dent  may  work  on  a  special  project  or  problem  in  his/her  school  or  school  system  and  rr 
register  any  term  to  complete  the  work  within  six  months  from  the  time  of  registratio 
Prerequisites:  Education  500  highly  desirable;  student  must  confer  with  instructor  ar 
have  earned  12  hours  toward  Rank  I. 

Education  672.  Advanced  Educational  Research. 

Application  of  appropriate  research  models,  structure  of  research  reports,  critique  < 
published  research  and  student's  research  problem.  Prerequisites:  Education  500,  510. 

Education  687.  Directed  Field  Research. 

Selection,  development,  and  completion  of  a  practical  educational  research  problem.  R 
quired  of  all  Ed.S.  candidates.  Prerequisites:  Education  500,  510,  672. 

Education  695.  Graduate  Independent  Study. 

Guided  study  and  research  in  area  pertinent  to  the  needs  of  the  student  at  the  Rank  I  leve 

EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

EAD  630.  School  Law. 

History  of  legal  provisions  for  public  education  in  the  United  States,  interpretation  and  a 

plication  of  present  school  law,  federal  and  state. 
EAD  640.  School  Finance  and  Business  Management. 

Federal,  state  and  local  financing  of  schools,  equalization  of  educational  opportunitie 

sources  of  school  revenue,  school  budgets,  business  methods  of  accounting. 
EAD  645.  School  Organization  and  Administration. 

Organization  of  the  modern  public  school,  an  understanding  of  such  problems  as  staf 

teacher  relationships,  program  of  studies,  teacher  records  and  reports,  personnel  and 

public  relations,  utilization  of  teacher  time  and  physical  facilities. 
EAD  650.  School  Plant  and  Transportation. 

Planning,  construction  and  maintenance  of  school  plants.  Also  considers  operation  an 

administration  of  program  for  pupil  transportation. 
EAD  660.  School  and  Community  Relations. 

An  examination  of  school-community  relationships.  Special  emphasis  on  leadership  role! 

operational  modes,  communication  with  regard  to  public  school  relations. 

ENGLISH 

English  401 G.  Modern  Grammar 

A  survey  of  modern  approaches  to  the  study  of  language  beginning  with  the  structurali 
view  of  linguistic  analysis  through  the  theories  of  generative  grammar  to  the  most  recei 
development  in  generative  semantics.  Considerable  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  poss 
bilities  of  practical  application  of  linguistic  theory.  Even  years  only. 

English  402G.  Advanced  Composition. 

For  the  student  who  wishes  to  become  a  more  competent  writer.  Research  papers,  factui 
narratives,  argumentation,  and  "creative"  writing  are  assigned  according  to  the  needs  an 
aptitude  of  the  student. 

English  421G.  History  of  the  English  Language. 

A  study  of  the  origins  and  development  of  the  English  language  from  Anglo-Saxon  times  t 
the  present.  Supplementary  readings  in  early  and  medieval  English  history  with  emphasi 
on  the  effects  of  historical  events  on  language  change. 

English  521.  Advanced  Study  of  English  Literature,  500-1700. 

Intensive  study  of  some  phase  of  English  literature  within  this  period.  This  course  may  b 
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taken  more  than  once  providing  that  the  course  content  is  different.  The  class  schedule 
will  designate  the  specific  content  covered. 
glish  522.  Advanced  Study  of  English  Literature,  1700-Present. 

Intensive  study  of  some  phase  of  English  literature  within  this  period.  This  course  may  be 
taken  more  than  once  providing  that  the  course  content  is  different.  The  class  schedule 
will  designate  the  specific  content  covered. 
glish  541.  Advanced  Study  of  American  Literature,  1600-1860. 

Intensive  study  of  some  phase  of  American  literature  within  this  period.  This  course  may 
be  taken  more  than  once  providing  that  the  course  content  is  different.  The  class  schedule 
will  designate  the  specific  content  covered. 
glish  542.  Advanced  Study  of  American  Literature,  1860- Present. 

Intensive  study  of  some  phase  of  American  literature  within  this  period.  This  course  may 
be  taken  more  than  once  providing  that  the  course  content  is  different.  The  class  schedule 
will  designate  the  specific  content  covered. 
glish  552.  Advanced  Study  in  Linguistics 

Intensive  study  of  some  phase  of  linguistics  depending  on  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
student.  This  course  may  be  taken  more  than  once  providing  that  the  course  content  is  dif- 
ferent. The  class  schedule  will  designate  the  specific  content  covered. 
glish  595.  Independent  Study  in  English. 
Independent  study  of  research  on  an  approved  topic.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

ylVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES 

fironmental  Studies.  469G.  Appalachian  Environmental  Workshop. 

A  workshop  for  in-service  teachers  and  senior  level  undergraduates,  with  emphasis  on  en- 
vironmental education  and  issues.  The  course  treats  physical,  ecological,  cultural  and 
socio-economic  aspects  of  the  Appalachian  setting. 

ENERAL  SCIENCE 

neral  Science  401 G.  Science:  Concepts,  Processes,  and  Inquiry 

The  student  will  examine  the  processes  of  science  such  as  collecting  data,  measuring, 
predicting,  formulating  hypotheses,  and  experimenting.  With  the  laboratory  materials  from 
the  new  science  programs,  he/she  will  explore  their  use  in  teaching  children  these  pro- 
cesses. As  materials  from  such  programs  as  ESS,  SCIS,  IME,  IIS,  ISCS,  PSSC,  PHYSICS, 
CHEM,  are  used,  the  basic  concepts  as  well  as  content  of  science  will  be  reviewed.  The  in- 
quiry approach  to  teaching  a  science  will  be  stressed,  along  with  individualized  instruc- 
tion, learning  theory,  laboratory  equipment  use  (commercial  and  handmade)  and 
multimedia  instruction. 

leral  Science  525.  Science  for  the  Elementary  Grades. 

Explores  the  nature  of  science,  concepts  of  science,  and  processes  of  science.  Deals  with 
the  production  of  inexpensive  lab  materials,  inquiry  activities,  simulation  games,  and 
metric  system. 

neral  Science  561.  Topics  in  Physical  Science. 

Enrichment  and  updating  of  elementary  and  high  school  teachers  on  selected  topics  in 
astronomy,  physical  science  and  modern  physics.  Selected  scientific  American  off  prints 
will  be  reviewed.  Course  will  include  several  lecture  demonstrations  and  hands  on  ex- 
perience with  some  laboratory  equipment. 
neral  Science  571.  Aerospace  Workshop. 

A  workshop  for  teachers  offered  during  the  summer  session  and  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  Lectures  and  demonstrations 
given  by  NASA  space  scientists  on  such  topics  as  astronomy,  physics,  earth  science,  and 
biology.  No  prior  knowledge  of  space  science  is  required  and  each  student  is  required  to 
develop  a  teaching  unit  on  space  science  suitable  for  use  in  the  grade  or  subject  he/she 
teaches. 

leral  Science  572.  Space  Science  Topics. 
A  follow-up  workshop  in  the  summer  utilizing  the  additional  services  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
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Civil  Air  Patrol,  U.S.  Weather  Service,  and  other  governmental  agencies  in  the  developme 
of  concepts  resulting  from  space  age  technology. 
General  Science  595.  Independent  Study. 

HEALTH 

Health  41 1G.  Health  Education  in  the  Secondary  School. 

The  experience,  activities,  and  instruction  of  secondary  students  that  lead  to  intellige 
self-direction  of  health  behavior. 

Health  421G.  Community  Health. 

The  social  and  cultural  factors,  the  physical  environment,  and  the  health  agencies  and  si 
vices  as  they  relate  to  the  health  of  the  community. 

Health  451 G.  School  and  Community  Health  Workshop. 

Reveals  the  relationship  needed  between  the  school  and  community  to  promote  the  tol 
health  of  the  population.  Speakers  are  secured  from  official  agencies,  voluntary  agencU 
professional  agencies,  sponsored  agencies,  and  other  colleges.  Small  groups  are  utiliz 
for  discussion,  field  trips,  and  study  through  audio-visual  aids. 

Health  475G.  Critical  Areas  in  Health. 

Specific  health  problems  confronting  society  today  with  particular  reference  to  seconds 
age  students. 

Health  511.  The  School  Health  Program. 

Administrative  arrangements  found  in  school  health  programs  and  the  utilization  of 
ministrative  techniques  and  school  personnel  in  conducting  an  efficient  health  progra 

HEalth  551.  Readings  in  Health 

A  course  enabling  the  student  to  research  the  literature  in  the  area  of  health,  not  only  to 
crease  his  basic  knowledge,  but  to  acquaint  him  with  current  trends  and  issues. 

Health  582.  Safety  Workshop. 

Accident  problems  in  the  home,  in  the  school,  at  work,  and  on  the  highways  are  discuss 
with  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  influence  those  who  teach  by  preparing  them  in  t 
various  areas  of  safety.  Groups  specialized  in  a  variety  of  safety  areas,  such  as  Natior 
Safety  Council,  American  Red  Cross,  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  Kentucky  State  Police  will 
utilized. 

Health  595.  Independent  Study. 

Independent  study  in  the  field  of  health.  Could  include  practical  field  experiences. 

HISTORY 

History  421G.  Jacksonian  America:  Age  of  Disorder,  1821-1850. 

A  detailed  examination  of  Jackson,  politics,  and  the  culture  of  the  period.  Emphasis  is 

the  Age  as  one  of  chaos  and  concerns  the  conflicting  interpretations  of  the  period. 
History  442G.  Britain  in  the  20th  Century. 

The  history  of  Great  Britian  since  1900. 
History  446G.  History  of  Russia. 

The  history  of  Russia  since  the  17th  century. 
History  470G.  Twentieth  Century  America. 

Selected  topics  on  the  Nation's  history  since  1900. 
History  475G.  Special  Topics  in  History. 

Designed  for  teachers  in  special  areas  of  interest. 
History  531.  The  American  Revolutionary  Era. 

The  background  of  the  revolution.  Continental  Congress  and  the  Confederation  at  work; 

ternal  problems  and  strife;  military  and  naval  events;  foreign  relations;  the  road  to  final 

dependence  and  peace.  Even  years  only. 
History  551.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 

A  study  of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  period  in  American  history. 
History  595.  Independent  Study,  (by  arrangement) 
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&THEMATICS 

th  531.  Topics  in  Modern  Math  for  Elementary  Teachers. 

A  study  from  a  theoretical  viewpoint  of  some  topics  in  mathematics  that  are  taught  in 
elementary  school.  The  course  will  begin  with  a  study  of  logic  and  include  topics  selected 
from  sets;  arthimetical  operations  on  the  whole  numbers,  the  integers,  rational  numbers 
and  real  numbers;  numeration  systems;  some  elementary  number  theory;  measurement; 
other  topics  in  informal  geometry.  This  course  is  required  for  a  graduate  student  wishing 
endorsement  of  his/her  high  school  certificate  for  elementary  teaching.  Credit  will  not  be 
granted  for  this  course  to  a  student  who  has  completed  both  Math  203  and  204. 
th  532.  Modern  Math  Laboratory. 

An  active  involvement  in  laboratory  experiments  with  multibase  blocks,  sets,  Cuisenaire 
'ods,  geoboards,  etc.;  development  of  skills  in  the  production  and  use  of  place  value 
charts,  math  balance,  fraction  bars,  games,  etc.;  creation  of  a  mathematics  learning  center 
for  the  classroom  along  with  the  appropriate  activity  cards  for  each  module.  Prerequisites: 
Math  531  or  Math  203,  204. 
th  595.  Independent  Study. 

IYCHOLOGY 

chology  402G.  Counseling  Theories  and  Techniques. 

3asic  theories,  types,  and  techniques  of  counseling.  Practice  in  individual  and  group 
:echniques  of  interviewing. 
chology  41 1G.  Educational  Psychology. 

3asic  concepts  related  to  mental  development,  appraisal  and  diagnosis,  and  learning 
:heory  applicable  to  educational  practices. 
chology  430G.  Social  Psychology. 

\  study  of  psychology  as  it  related  to  society,  culture  and  political-economy.  Much  of  the 
:ocus  of  the  course  will  be  to  create  a  linkage  between  the  theoretical  concerns  of  social 
Dsychology  and  the  activity  we  are  involved  with  most  often,  work. 
chology  431 G.  Mental  Hygiene. 

ractors  determining  the  development  of  personality,  principles  of  mental  health,  and  pro- 
blems involved  in  the  dynamics  of  human  adjustments. 
chology  452G.  Abnormal  Psychology. 

Mental  disorder,  changing  concepts  of  normality,  the  more  common  forms  of  mental 
jisorders,  their  psychological  interpretation,  principles  of  effective  mental  hygiene,  and 
contemporary  approaches  fo  psychotherapy. 
chology  460G.  Theories  of  Personality. 

Mature    of    personality    structure    and    dynamics.    Classical    psychoanalysis,    social 
Dsychological,  and  stimulus-response  theories  included. 
chology  461 G.  History  and  Systems  of  Psychology. 

Drigins  of  psychological  thought  within  science  and  philosophy,  tracing  the  development 
)f  systems  and  theories  with  German,  British,  and  American  psychology. 
chology  470G.  Theories  of  Learning. 

3asic  fundamentals  of  learning  theory  as  formulated  by  such  theorists  as  Thorndike, 
3avlov,  Guthrie,  Skinner,  and  Hull.  Attention  is  given  to  the  empirical  support  of  various 
heories. 

chology  525.  Psychology  of  Reading. 

"heory  and  applications  of  learning  principles  as  applied  to  the  reading  processes.  Major 
smphasis  relates  to  respondent,  operant,  and  perceptual  learning  paradigms. 
chology  565.  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children. 

Survey  course  of  children  with  special  educational  needs.  The  nature,  cause  and  interven- 
ion  of  exceptionality. 
chology  595.  Independent  Study. 

chology  600.  Advanced  Human  Growth  and  Development. 

'sychological  development  from  birth  to  maturity.  Emphasis  upon  the  principal  concepts 
ind  problems  in  the  development  of  the  individual. 
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Psychology  640.  Group  Processes. 

A  study  of  theory  and  practice  in  group  dynamics.  The  process  and  implications  of  grot 
processes,  group  counseling,  and  the  human  potential  orientation  are  explored. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Sociology  421 G.  Rural  and  Urban  Sociology. 

Comparative  and  interrelated  study  of  urban  and  rural  life  considering  the  physical,  instil 
tional,  social  and  economic  factors  of  modern  life  in  cities  and  in  the  countryside. 

Sociology  435G,  Labor  Relations  in  Appalachia. 

The  restricted  focus  of  this  seminar  will  be  an  analysis,  in  historical  and  contempora 
perspectives,  of  labor  relations  in  central  and  southern  Appalachia.  While  some  attentii 
will  be  given  to  various  manufacturing  activities  including  chemicals,  clothing,  furnitu 
brick-making  and  iron-making,  emphasis  will  center  upon  work  relations  in  coal  and  text 
communities. 

Sociology  441 G.  Cultural  Anthropology. 

Principles  and  methods  of  anthropology  applied  to  modern  and  primitive  societies, 
cross-cultural  survey  and  analysis  of  social  institutions,  religion,  art,  beliefs,  values  a 
languages  of  people  in  industrial  and  non-industrial  societies.  A  critical  analysis  of  leadi 
theoretical  ideas  in  the  field. 

Sociology  460G.  Sociological  Theory 

The  major  theories  which  have  proved  useful  in  investigating  the  nature  of  society  are  < 
amined  as  cultural  products,  ideologies,  and  scientific  models.  Special  attention  is  giv 
to  major  figures  such  as  Comte,  Durkheim,  Weber,  Merton,  C.  Wright  Mills,  White,  a 
Sorokin  in  the  emergence  and  convergence  of  their  theoretical  development.  Lecture  a 
discussion  in  a  seminar  setting. 

Sociology  461 G.  Criminology. 

Explicate  and  analyze  the  relationship  of  crime  to  the  larger  social  structure,  the  commu 
ty,  and  the  individual.  Develop  an  understanding  of  some  of  the  more  significant  social  a 
political  implications  of  the  study  of  crime,  aid  the  student  in  comprehending  the  imp 
tant  contemporary  issues  such  as  the  role  of  the  state  and  the  citizen  in  the  suppressing 
crime,  incarceration,  and  crimes  of  the  powerful. 

Sociology  511.  Educational  Sociology. 

An  analysis  of  schooling  and  education  in  a  social,  historic,  and  economic  perspecti 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  socialization  of  the  child  within  and  outside  the  school 
light  of  the  dominant  culture  forces  in  Western  Society. 

Sociology  595.  Independent  Study. 
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COLLEGE  PERSONNEL 
Graduate  Studies  Program  Administration 

ahlon  A.  Miller,  LL.D President 

vight  Stewart,  Ph.D Dean  of  the  Faculty 

Warren  Robbins,  Ed.D Dean  of  Graduate  Academic  Affairs 

Iward  Black,  M.A Associate  Dean  of  Planning  and  Evaluation 

Ann  Seymour Assistant  to  the  Dean 

of  Graduate  Academic  Affairs 
Iwin  LeMaster,  M.A Registrar 

Graduate  Council 

Warren  Robbins Dean  of  Graduate  Academic  Affairs- 
Chairman  of  the  Council 

dward  Black Associate  Dean  for  Planning  and  Evaluation 

Dbert  D.  Carey  Executive  Vice-President 

rthurH.  Hafner  Professor  of  Education 

aril  K.  Mays Professor  of  Psychology 

'ancis  Patridge Chairperson,  Division  of  Applied  Science 

)Ann  Seymour Assistant  to  the  Dean 

of  Graduate  Academic  Affairs 

Dbert  J.  Simpson Professor  of  Mathematics 

ivight  C.  Stewart Dean  of  the  Faculty 

illiam  Lloyd  Turner Associate  Professor  of  Education 

)ster  Woody Associate  Professor  of  English 

ahlon  Miller  President 

vo  graduate  students  currently  enrolled  are  named  to  the  Graduate  Council  each  academic 
sar. 

Faculty  Elected  to  Teach  Graduate  Courses 

ibert  D.  Carey,  Professor  of  Education 
Ph.D.,  Stanford  Univerity 
intaram  Chilukuri,  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Andhra  University 
ayne  E.  Evans,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  University 

anne  Ruth  Ferris,  Associate  Professor  of  English, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington 
in  M.  Finkel,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 
1hur  H.  Hafner,  Professor  of  Education 
Ed.D-,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
san  L.  Letch,  Assistant  Professor  of  Elementary  Education 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa 
aril  K.  Mays,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 

ml  S.  Moore,  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Alabama 
'ancis  E.  Nussbaum,  Associate  Profesor  of  Biology 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 

ances  Patridge,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
M.A.,  George  Peabody  College 
Warren  Robbins,  Professor  of  Education 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 
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Abdul  S.  Samad,  Assistant  Professor,  Media/Curriculum  Consultant 

Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University 
Lloyd  Wayne  Saunders,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Ph.D.,  Drew  University 
JoAnn  G.  Seymour,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Ph.D.,  Texas  A&M  University 
Robert  J.  Simpson,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 
Dwight  C.  Stewart,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 
Robert  Swanson,  Assistant  Professor 

Natural  Science  Division,  Ed.D.,  Indiana  University 
John  Craft  Taylor,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  University 
William  Lloyd  Turner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin— Madison 
Andelys  Wood,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 
Lester  Woody,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Adjunct  Faculty  Approved  to  Teach  Graduate  Courses 

John  H.  Boyd,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Kentucky 
Grace  Champion,  Ed.D.,  George  Peabody  College 
Robert  Coleman,  Ed.D.,  East  Tennessee  State  University 
Robert  L.  Gatton,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Florida 
Robert  Hayes,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Alabama 
William  Kenney,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 
K.H.  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  George  Peabody  College 
David  Peterson,  Ed.D.,  East  Tennessee  State  University 
Marshall  Rasnake,  Ed.D.,  Memphis  State  University 
Jean  Shelton,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Methodist  University 
Dan  C.  Wilder,  Ed.D.,  East  Tennessee  State  University 
John  Yatros,  Ed.D.,  Indiana  University 
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UNION  COLLEGE 
Barbourville,  Kentucky 

APPLICATION  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDY 

Degree/Certification  seeking  students: 
This  application,  a  copy  of  the  teaching  certificate  and  the  $15  admission  fee  should  be  mailed  to 
Office  of  Graduate  Affairs,  Union  College  at  least  7  days  prior  to  beginning  of  the  session  in  \n\ 
entrance  is  proposed.  Two  official  transcripts  of  the  applicant's  complete  academic  record  mus 
sent  directly  to  the  G  raduate  School  from  the  institution  where  the  degree  was  received,  or  gradi 
work  was  completed.  STUDENTS  SHOULD  NOT  MAIL  TRANSCRIPTS  WITH  APPLICATK 
Applicants  holding  the  baccalaureate  degree  or  a  Master's  degree  from  Union  College  need 
submit  these  transcripts. 

Transient  students: 

This  application  and  the  $15  admission  fee  should  be  mailed  to  the  Graduate  Office.  Students  r 
have  either  a  letter  of  good  standing  sent  from  the  institution  they  are  transferring  work  to  OR  h 
two  official  transcripts  of  the  undergraduate  work  sent  to  the  Graduate  School. 

APPLICATION  TO  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  DOES  NOT  AUTOMATICALLY  ADMIT  A  STUDENT 
GRADUATE  STANDING.  The  application  will  be  processed  and  the  student  will  be  noti 
concerning  his  standing. 
(PLEASE— use  legal  name  only) 

MISS 

MR Date 

MRS. 

Spouse__ Mrs.  Maiden  Name 


Home  Address: 


Social  Security  Number. 


Home  Telephone . School  Telephone. 

Place  of  Birth Date  of  Birth_ 

Place  of  employment ~. 


High  School  Attended: Date  of  Graduation- 
Colleges  or  Universities  Attended: 
Undergraduate: 


Graduate: 


Undergraduate  Major: Second  Major  or  Minor: 


Do  you  plan  to  work  toward  a  degree  at  Union? What  semester?. 


Are  you  working  toward  certification?  Are  you  a  transient  student?. 


Program  of  study  you  plan  to  pursue:  [     ]  M.A.  [     ]  Ed.S.  [     ]  Rank  I  (     ) +30  (     ) +45  (     )5thY 

Do  you  hold  a  valid  professional  teaching  certificate?  Yes No 

What  State:  Kind  of  Certificate: Certificate  No 


For  What  Grades: For  What  Subjects: 

I  certify  that  the  above  statements  are  correct  and  complete  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Signed  Date 
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DIRECTORY  FOR  CORRESPONDENCE 

Academic  Work Dean  of  the  Facuh 

Admission  to  the  College  Director  of  Admissior 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  Program Dean  of  Graduate  Academic  Affaii 

Alumni  Affairs Director  of  Alumni  Affaii 

Applications  for  Admission,  Catalogs Director  of  Admission 

Charges  and  Payment  of  Bills Business  Manage 

Gifts  and  Bequests  Vice  President  for  Developmer 

Personal  Welfare,  Health  of  Students,  Housing Dean  of  Student 

Grants,  Scholarships,  Workstudy  and  Loans Director  of  Student  Financial  Ait 

Transcripts-Academic  Records-Veterans  Affairs Registra 

TELEPHONE  COMMUNICATION 

A  campus-wide  network  of  telephones  enables  the  caller  to  reach  any  administrative  or  staff  office  b 
dialing  the  central  switchboard.  After  11  p.m.,  emergency  calls  for  students  may  be  directed  to  thei 
dormitory  counselor. 

Central  Switchboard (606)  546-4151 

Counselor,  Pfeiffer  Hall (606)  546-3421 

Counselor,  Lakeside  Hall (606)  546-4849 

Counselor,  Stevenson  Hall (606)  546-3659 


Union  College  is  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  the 
Kentucky  State  Department  of  Education,  and  approved  by  the  University  Senate  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church. 

It  is  the  policy  of  Union  College  not  to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex,  race,  color, 
handicap,  age,  or  national  or  ethnic  origin  in  the  admission  of  students  or  in  its 
administration  of  educational  programs,  scholarships,  loan  programs,  athletic 
participation,  or  other  school- administered  programs.  Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  Dr. 
Robert  D.  Carey,  Affirmative  Action  Coordinator. 


tradition  of  quality 


A  College  With  A  Mission 


nion  College  recognizes  its  mission 
)  serve  in  a  manner  which  will  enrich 
Dur  life  and  living  conditions. 
To  achieve  this  mission,  Union 
lends  traditional  liberal  arts  courses 
ith  a  strong  program  of  career 
uidance  and  emphasizes  on-the- 
»b-training.  We  have  a  word  for  the 
itter;  it's  called  "experiential" 
ducation.  This  promotes  and 
:ructures  credit  for  learning  that 
ikes  place  outside  the  classroom, 
ere   you   will   gain   a   measure  of 


maturity  and  practical  experience 
which  will  distinguish  you  from 
graduates  who  wait  until  after 
graduation  for  work  experience. 

You  will  find  the  campus  atmo- 
sphere stimulates  intellectual 
curiosity  and  academic  competence, 
encourages  commitment  to  Christian 
ideals,  and  supports  the  development 
of  the  spiritual,  social,  and  physical 
resources  needed  to  live  creatively 
and  wholesomely  in  a  changing 
world. 


See  page  87  for  the  Official  Mission  Statement  of  Union  College.  An  official  Statement  of  Values 
ay  be  found  on  page  88. 


Registration  is  a  day  of  decision 


Career  Oriented  Programs 


This  is  a  computer  age 


Learning  on-the-job 


Under  Special  Programs,  beginnin 

on  page  eighteen,  you  will  find  tri 
many  ways  in  which  Union  will  assii 
you  in  getting  the  most  out  of  yoi 
college  opportunities. 

Career  Planning,  Guidance  an 
Placement,  Developmental  Studie: 
Experiential  Education,  and  Pric 
Learning  Credits  are  some  of  th 
programs  designed  to  help  you. 

You  will  find  learning  at  Union 
not  just  confined  to  the  campu: 
There  are  exciting  opportunities  of 
campus  with  the  Kentucky  Internshi 
Programs,  nuclear  studies  at  Oa 
Ridge,  project  AHEAD  with  the  U.S 
Army,  and  the  Appalachia 
Semester. 

The  latter  program  is  particularl 
appealing  to  students  of  othe 
colleges  who  come  for  one  semeste 
and  then  transfer  their  credits  back  t 
their  own  college.  These  student 
testify  their  Appalachian  Semester  i 
a  tremendous  experience  often  c 
profound  effect  on  their  lives,  for  the 
come  to  Union  to  study,  work,  an 
learn  about  people.  Especiall 
important  has  been  their  interactio 
with  children  in  Head  Start,  but  the 


M  •<  ■ .  * 

mm 

re  are  opportunities  to  serve 


e  many  other  opportunities  in  the 
il  mines,  in  the  clinics  and  social 
fare  agencies,  and,  not  the  least,  in 
beautiful  hollows  and  forests  of 
}  Appalachian  mountains 
mselves. 


They  are  both  learning 


Modern  facilities  enhance  learning 


svision  encompasses  many  talents 


Drama  is  fun  and  exciting 


Activities  Enhance  Education 


Informal  concerts  for  singing  and  singing  along 


_• 


igious  activities  fulfill  many 


Many  activities  will  permit  you  to 
exercise  your  talents,  expand  your 
views,  or  just  blow  off  steam. 

There  are  social  clubs,  course- 
related  organizations,  publications 
and  religious  activities  to  give 
meaning  to  your  idle  hours. 

In  matters  of  social  policy,  Union 
College  is  guided  by  the  Social  Creed 
of  the  United  Methodist  Church. 


ellence  is  rewarded 


-' 
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portunity  for  outdoor  activity  abounds  in  Southeastern  Kentucky 


Learning  to  Live  On  Your  Own 


Hobbies  have  a  value 


You  make  your  own  choices 


The  college  experience  of  living  apart 
from  home  and  family  is  a  course  not 
found  in  the  curriculum.  It  is, 
however,  a  valuable  contribution  to 
learning  for  it  builds  self-reliance,  and 
the  confidence  in  oneself  necessary 
to  face  life  on  one's  own. 


Foreign  students  add  variety 


\ 


Friendships  are  formed  from  common  interests 


dy  habits  are  built  on  self-discipline 


Union  College  Is  Fun! 


An  indoor  pool  for  competition  and  recreation 


College  can  be  fun?  You  bet  it  can 

Union  you  will  join  a  group  of  g 
and  gals  with  whom  you  will  build 
long  friendships  based  on  mu 
experiences  and  love  of  alma  ma 

You  will  enjoy  broadening 
point  of  view  with  those  of  other  ar 
of  this  wide  world.  And  they  will  pi 
from  knowing  you. 


The  Rec  hall  is  popular 


Cheering  for  the  home  team 


A  friendly  match  is  fun 


;ing  the  night  away 


pause  that  refreshes  in  the  student  center 


10 


Track  in  the  spring. 


Along  with  baseball. . 


11 


etball  for  men  .  .  . 


And  women 


sollegiate  soccer  in  the  fall 


Speed  Hall,  the  oldest  building  on  the  Union  College  campus 


Into  A  Second  Century 


Union  celebrated  its  Centennial  Year 
in  1979.  A  year-long  program  of 
activities  involved  students,  faculty, 
alumni,  trustees  and  friends.  Now 
Union  is  into  its  third  year  of  a  second 
century. 

Union  College  was  founded  in  1879 
by  a  group  of  progressive  citizens  of 
Barbourville  who  formed  a  stock 
company  and  secured  the  main  part 
of  the  present  campus.  In  1880  the 
first  building  was  formally  opened  on 
the  site  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Classroom  Building. 

The  college  was  purchased  by  the 
Kentucky  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1886, 
and  Daniel  Stevenson  was  made 
President  of  the  reorganized 
institution.  A  major  bequest  from  Mrs. 
Fanny  Speed  led  to  the  construction 


of  Speed  Hall,  Stevenson  Hall,  and  t 
Classroom  Building. 

The  college  department  w 
discontinued  in  1908  and  for  eic 
years  the  institution  was  maintain 
as  a  Junior  College,  an  academy,  a 
an  elementary  school.  It  became 
bona  fide  college  again  in  t 
presidency  of  Ezra  T.  Franklin,  w 
inaugurated  a  program 
development  during  which  t 
Memorial  Gymnasium  and  a  homel 
the  President  were  built.  In  1927  t 
College  was  accredited  by 
University  of  Kentucky  as  a  four-ye 
college  of  A  grade. 

President  John  O.  Groi 
emphasized  the  improvement  of  t 
curriculum  and  the  building  of 
strong  faculty.  In  1931  Union  w 
accredited  by  the  University  Sen* 
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the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
j  in  1932  full  accreditation  was 
ilized  when  it  was  made  a  member 
the  Southern  Association  of 
lieges  and  Schools.  The  Board  of 
gents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
Mew  York  placed  Union  College  on 
accredited  list  in  1937. 

n  Conway  Boatman's  twenty-one 
irs  of  leadership,  the  college 
lieved  marked  progress  in  both  its 
jcational  and  plant  improvement 
)grams.  Seven  new  buildings  were 
■npleted  and  others  were  enlarged, 
e  curriculum  was  expanded, 
jowment  funds  were  increased, 
j  a  markedly  improved  program  of 
ulty  salaries  and  benefits  was 
Dpted. 

*/lahlon  A.  Miller  was  elected  to  the 
jsidency  in  1959.  In  1960  a  Master 
Arts  in  Education  degree  program 
s  introduced  and  plant  expansion 
itinued  with  the  development  of 
liege  Park,  a  faculty  residential 
.a,  followed  by  the  construction  of 
ditional    student    housing,    a 


The  men's  dorm,  built  in1907 


physical  education  building  and  a 
student  center.  The  latest  addition,  a 
science  center,  was  completed  in 
1973. 

The  college  has  always  accepted  a 
special  mission  to  Appalachia,  a 
thrust  that  is  now  being  strengthened 
with  unique  academic  programs 
based  on  regional  characteristics, 
expanded  student  financial  aid, 
student  community  service  projects, 
and  new  career-oriented  curricula. 


•  1 
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}  tree-shaded  campus  with  US25E  at  top  right 


An  Invitation  To  Excellence 


The  doors  of  Union  College  are  open 
to  all  who  aspir&  to  a  more  fulfilling 
life,  without  regard  to  race,  color,  sex, 
age,  handicap,  national  or  ethnic 
origin. 

Affiliated  with  The  United 
Methodist  Church,  Union  is  a 
nonsectarian,     co-educational 


institution  with  four-year  und 
graduate  courses  plus  a  gradu? 
program. 

There  is  an  open  invitation  to 
prospective  students  to  arrange  a  vi 
to    the    campus    by    calling    t 
admissions  office  (606/546-4151; 


President  Miller  inspects  formal  moonwear 
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SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 


While  retaining  many  traditional  values  in 
liberal  arts  and  pre-professional 
programs,  Union  College  also  strives  to 
be  unique  and  innovative  in  its  approach 
to  collegiate  education.  These  special 
programs  offer  non-traditional 
approaches  to  the  earning  of  credit, 
avenues  of  tailoring  the  student's 
education  to  his  or  her  particular  needs 
and  interests,  and  experiences  and 
training  in  areas  not  ordinarily  found  in 
the  small  college 

Advanced  Placement 

Students  at  Union  College  who  have  had 
superior  preparation  in  certain  curricular  areas 
have  regularly  been  placed  in  advanced  course 
sections.  In  certain  cases  credit  will  be  given  by 
an  examination  administered  by  the  Head  of 
the  Department.  The  college  will  also  grant 
academic  credit  to  those  incoming  freshmen 
who  have  successfully  participated  in  the 
Advanced  Placement  Program  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  Interested 
students  should  consult  the  publication 
"Advanced  Placement  Program"  of  the  College 
Board  Advanced  Placement  Examinations, 
Box  592,  Princeton,  N.J.,  and  their  High  School 
Guidance  Counselors.  Further  information  on 
the  program  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Registrar  or  the  Director  of  Admissions. 


Advanced  Placement 
for  Veterans 

Academic  credit  is  granted  to  veterans  for 
advanced  placement,  in  accordance  with  the 
American  Council  on  Education.  Up  to  60 
semester  hours  may  be  granted,  on  a 
combined  basis,  from  College  Level 
Examination  Program  (CLEP)  tests,  courses 
approved  by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Institute, 
credit  from  service  schools,  and 
correspondence  and  extension  courses. 
Veterans  with  over  one  year  of  active  duty  are 
automatically  awarded  eight  semester  hours  of 
elective  credit  toward  graduation. 


Project  AHEAD 


Union  College  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States  Army  to  participate  in 
Project  AHEAD.  Under  this  project,  qualified 
young  men  and  women  may  enroll  in  Union  at 
the  same  time  they  enlist  in  the  Army,  with  the 
Army  paying  75%  tuition  assistance  for  college 
credits  earned  while  on  active  duty. 


For  more  information  on  Project  AHEAI 
contact  your  nearest  Army  representative 
the  Coordinator  of  Career  Planning  at  Unio 
College. 


Adult  Special  Student 

Adults  who  are  not  high  school  graduates  m 

enroll  in  undergraduate  courses  as  Adu 
Special  Students  and  upon  satisfactor 
completion  receive  credit  for  the  course 
provided  they  are  21  years  of  age  or  older. 

No  more  than  a  total  of  15  semester  hou 
may  be  accumulated  while  classified  as  i 
Adult  Special  Student. 

Adult    Special    Students    who    decide    I 
continue  beyond   15  hours  accumulation 
credit  must  meet  all  requirements  of  Unio 
College  for  regular  admission. 


May  Interim  Term 


During  the  May  Interim  term,  special  project 
and  courses  are  offered,  both  on  and 
campus.  Students  may  select  from  certai 
work-study  arrangements,  foreign  stud 
projects,  regular  courses,  and  independer 
study  projects.  A  student  concentrates  on  on 
course  during  this  interim  term.  The  Ma 
Interim  is  intended  to  provide  students  wit 
unusual  and  challenging  opportunities  I 
broaden  and  further  their  education. 


College  for  High  School 
Students 

Superior  high  school  students,  recommendei 
by  their  principals,  are  permitted  to  take  certaii 
college  courses  in  the  summer  session 
between  their  junior  and  senior  years  in  higl 
school.  Selected  students  may  also  take  certaii 
college  courses  during  their  senior  year  in  higl 
school.  Credit  earned  in  these  courses  will  b 
officially  recorded  after  the  student  has  beer 
regularly  admitted  to  Union  College  following 
his  graduation  from  high  school.  Specia 
tuition  rates  are  available  to  such  students  a 
50%  of  the  established  summer  rate. 


Oak  Ridge  Programs 

Union  College  is  a  participant  in  the  Oak  Ridge 
Associated  Universities  Program,  a  consortiurr 
of  universities  and  colleges.  This  consortiurr 
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ms  many  functions,  but  there  is  one  of 
il  academic  significance  which  provides 
lal  opportunities  for  Union  College 
nts. 

ze  1968,  a  series  of  special  honors 
ars  has  been  conducted  at  the  Oak  Ridge 
.)  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies  for  selected 
s  in  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics  and 
sciences.  These  students,  under  the 
ion  of  the  Oak  Ridge  Institute's 
isional  staff,  conduct  experiments  with 
ilized  equipment  in  the  realm  of  nuclear 
s.  Arrangements  are  planned  that  will 
le  summer  employment  at  the  I  nstitute  as 
ch  assistants  for  qualified  students  of  the 
ier  colleges. 

alachian  Studies 

ling   the  college's  primary  mission  of 

ving  the  quality  of  life  of  the  Appalachian 
3,  Union  is  developing  a  multi-faceted 
achian  Studies  Program.  One  or  more 
Dnents  of  the  program  should  be  of 
>t  to  all  students.  The  program  seeks  to 
>p  an  appreciation  of  the  people,  culture, 
socio-economic  conditions  of  the 
tain  area;  to  provide  opportunities  for 
service,  research  and  personal 
ence  in  the  region;  to  provide  the  skills 
ritical  understanding  needed  to  work  in 
ge;  and  to  help  the  student  develop 
standing  of  himself  and  others. 

Program  at  present  consists  of  the 
lachian  Semester,  Environmental 
!S,  and  ALCOR,  each  outlined  in  detail 
i  and  of  various  academic  courses, 
ied  in  appropriate  departmental  and 
n  course  listings.  The  student  will  find 
an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  the 
',  politics,  music,  natural  resources, 
mics,  and  other  aspects  of  the  society, 

will  stand  him  in  good  stead  no  matter 

he  or  she  may  live  later. 

alachian  Semester 

ppalachian  Semester,  which  is  operated 
'early  during  the  fall  and  spring  terms,  is 
je  interdisciplinary  academic  program  in 

mature  second-semester  sophomore, 
and  senior  students  from  Union  College 
:her  institutions  throughout  the  United 

devote  their  full  time  to  studying  the 
ichian  region— its  strengths,  problems 
allenges.  Students  earn  a  total  of  fifteen 
ter  hours  of  academic  credit.  Nine  hours 
lit  are  offered  in  sociology  at  the  upper 
|  level,  and  six  hours  are  offered  at  either 
ier  or  upper  division  level  for  field  work  in 
Jty  of  disciplines.  Field  work  may  be 
sxperiential  learning  of  a  regional  nature 
cal  service  agency  or  other  institutional 


setting,  or  it  may  be  directed  study  in  the  region 
at  large.  The  program  is  designed  to  combine 
interdisciplinary  classroom  experiences  and 
on-the-scene  community  experiences  into  a 
"living-learning"  situation  where  total 
involvement  of  students  and  faculty  may  take 
place. 

Opportunities  are  provided  to  discuss  with 
local  and  regional  leaders  assets  and  problems 
of  the  region,  and  field  trips  are  coordinated 
with  seminar  discussions  in  order  to  involve 
participants  on  the  spot  with  current  regional 
issues.  Following  an  orientation  of 
approximately  four  weeks,  students  travel  into 
the  area  and  learn  through  independent  study 
or  work  in  a  variety  of  private  and  public  service 
settings. 

Course  descriptions  are  included  in  the 
curriculum  section  of  this  catalog.  Detailed 
information  and  application  forms  are  available 
from  the  Director,  Appalachian  Semester, 
Union  College. 

Environmental  Studies 

Union  College  conducts  a  variety  of 
environmental  programs  for  students,  teachers 
and  other  community  leaders  focusing  on  the 
unique  challenges  of  the  Appalachian  region 
as  well  as  questions  of  current  national  and 
global  concern.  The  undergraduate  program  is 
supported  by  an  Environmental  Studies  minor, 
while  the  Appalachian  environmental 
workshop  offers  a  unique  field  work 
opportunity  for  teachers  and  others  interested 
in  environmental  education.  Both  levels  are 
complemented  by  Union's  association  with  the 
Oak  Ridge  Associated  Universities. 


Appalachian  Leadership 
and  Community  Out 
Reach,  Inc.  (ALCOR) 

ALCOR,  Inc.,  is  a  people-to-people  program 
designed  to  link  health,  social  and  educational 
services  to  people  in  isolated  rural  areas  of 
Southeastern  Kentucky.  The  program 
objectives  are  to:  open  doors  of  thought  and 
experience  to  all  involved;  encourage 
participation  and  communication;  develop 
indigenous  leaders  in  isolated  rural  regions; 
provide  a  bridge  between  consumer  and 
professional  agencies;  develop  positive  health 
and  nutrition  habits;  offer  alternatives  to 
continued  migration  to  urban  centers;  enable 
local  students  to  serve  their  communities  and 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  their  college 
education. 

The  focal  points  for  achieving  these 
objectives  in  communities  are:  recreation, 
education,  health,  nutrition  and  community 
development.  These  activities  are  carried  out 
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by  thirty  students  in  a  ten-week  summer 
program.  Students  spend  forty  hours  a  week  in 
direct  services  to  community  residents.The 
ALCOR  experience  provides  students  the 
opportunity  to  supplement  classroom  learning 
with  meaningful  field  work  while  earning 
financial  resources  to  continue  their  education. 
Three  to  six  hours  of  experiential  education 
credit  is  available  to  students  on  an  optional 
basis  through  the  Office  of  Experiential 
Education.  For  application  information, 
contact  the  ALCOR  Campus  Director. 

Career  Planning, 
Academic  Advising, 
and  Placement  Services 

Upon  admission  to  Union  College,  a  student 
will  begin  a  process  whereby  career  planners 
and  faculty  advisors  assist  students  to 
articulate  their  career  goals,  to  select  academic 
courses  of  study  appropriate  to  those  goals, 
and  to  achieve  suitable  placement  upon 
completion  of  their  studies.  A  student  should 
therefore  be  insured  of  a  smooth  transition 
from  high  school  to  the  academic  environment 
of  Union  College  with  the  appropriate  services 
available  throughout  the  student's  tenure  and 
beyond. 

College-Level 
Examination 
Program  (CLEP) 

Union  College  is  a  regional  testing  center  for 
the  College-Level  Examination  Program 
(CLEP).  The  CLEP  tests  provide  college  credit 
for  material  students  have  mastered  through 


self-study  or  through  unaccredited  classes, 
to  30  semester  hours  of  credit  can  be  earnei 
Union  College  by  passing  the  CL 
examinations;  there  are  five  general  exams  i 
33  in  specific  subject  areas.  As  an  0| 
Testing  Center,  Union  administers  exams 
third  Saturday  of  each  month. 

No  charge  is  made  for  the  credit  earnei 
the  general  battery.  A  $25  fee  is  charged  for 
recording  of  each  advanced  subj 
examination  in  lieu  of  tuition.  The  gen 
battery  must  be  taken  before  the  stuc 
reaches  sophomore  status. 


Experiential  Education 

Certain  types  of  off-campus  work-learr 
activities  are  an  integral  part  of  vari 
curricula  at  Union  College.  These  incl 
cooperative  education,  field  work  with  so 
and  governmental  agencies,  and  indepenc 
research.  These  activities  are  all  exerci 
under  faculty  control  and  supervision  dui 
the  regular  school  term  and  are  evaluate* 
terms  of  credit  toward  degree  requirement 

These  programs  are  open  to  Union  Coll 
students  with  sophomore  or  higher  rank  \ 
are  not  on  probation. 

Arrangements  for  off-campus  work-learr 
experiences  must  be  initiated  by  the  stuc 
with  the  Office  of  Experiential  Education. 

Union  College's  Experiential  Educa 
program  is  approved  for  the  training 
veterans  and  other  eligible  persons  under 
provision  of  Title  38,  chapters  34,  35,  and 
U.S.  Code. 


Individualized  Major 

Students  may  elect  to  develop 
individualized  major  not  listed  in  the  cat? 
Regular  general  education  requirements 
be  met  and  the  planned  program  is  develo 
for  a  specific  reason  or  goal  of  the  student, 
program  cannot  be  used  for  a  waive 
prescribed  courses  in  existing  major  fields 
The  major  must  be  arranged  at  least  one 
prior  to  graduation  from  Union  College  an 
approved  by  the  appropriate  Divii 
Chairman,  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  and 
Academic  Policy  Committee. 


Kentucky 
Internship  Programs 

Union  College  nominates  outstanding  Jur 
and  Seniors  as  candidates  for  the  Kenti 
Administrative  Internship  Program  and 
Kentucky  Legislative  Internship  Program, 
programs  select  interns  on  the  basis 
competitive    interviews    with    all    Kenti 
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jes  nominating.  Those  selected  work  in  a 
agency  for  seven  months  gaining  six  to 
lours  credit  for  their  project,  obtain  nine 
ts  for  classes  taught  by  state 
listrators,  and  earn  $436  per  month.  The 
am  is  open  to  all  majors  and  Union 
nts  have  been  able  to  complement  their 
:l  campus  coursework  with  rewarding 
iences  working  for  state  agencies  in  a 
y  of  interesting  areas. 

duate  Program 
ducation 

i  College  offers  a  unique  graduate 
am  designed  for  in-service  teachers  in  the 
:  schools.  The  college  grants  the  5th  year 
cate  for  Kentucky  teachers,  the  M.A. 
e  in  Education  in  elementary  education, 
ral  secondary  education,  health, 
rgarten  education,  English  social  studies, 
i\  science,  and  a  reading  specialists 
am.  Post-masters  work  leading  to 
cation  as  an  elementary  or  secondary 
>l  principal  is  available.  Many  courses  are 
d  off-campus. 

ilified  holders  of  the  Bachelor's  degree 
d  contact  the  Dean  of  Graduate 
}mic  Affairs  for  brochures,  catalogs,  and 
lation  about  the  graduate  program. 


que  Majors 
I  Minors 

»eet  the  special  needs  of  students  who 

3  a  non-traditional  major  or  minor,  several 

al    programs    have    been    devised.   The 

ate  of  Applied  Science  in  Education  was 

ed  to  serve  uncertified  teachers  in  social 

e  programs  and  for  Teacher  Aids;  the 

ian    Education    major    is    designed    to 

re  unordained  church  workers  such  as 

Education  Directors;  the  School  Social 

r  program  leads  to  certification  of  social 

majors  for  public  school  application  of 

skills;  the  Business-Music  major  serves 

who  want  to  enter  the  business  field 

utilizing  their  skills  in  music  as  music 

operators    or    owners;     and    the 

mmental  Scienc  minor  serves  the  broad 

urn   of   students   who   have   a  special 

5t  in  ecology  and  the  environment. 


;er  Ladder  Concept 

I  of  the  Union  College  programs  are 
led  so  that  the  student  may  interrupt  his 
tion  after  two  years  of  college  to  enter  the 
of  work,  and  then  return,  without  penalty, 
Bachelor's  degree  at  some  later  date, 
ear  (Associate  Degree)    programs  are 


available  in  accounting,  computer  science, 
radiologic  technology,  office  administration, 
medical  secretarial,  vocational  education,  and 
elementary  education. 

Credit  for  Prior  Learning 

A  program  to  evaluate  and  possibly  award 
credit  for  prior  learning  experience  is  available 
to  those  whose  non-formal  education  may  be 
of  value  in  their  quest  for  a  college  degree.  Up 
to  60  semester  hours  of  credit  may  be  awarded 
toward  a  bachelor's  degree,  and  up  to  30  credit 
hours  may  be  awarded  toward  an  associate 
degree.  These  limits  include  credits  gained 
through  CLEP  examinations,  challenge 
examinations,  military  experience,  and  .the 
portfolio  development  class. 

Developmental 
Studies  Program 

The    Developmental    Studies    Program    is 

designed  to  help  students  to  become  more 
successful  in  their  college  studies.  Through 
this  program  the  college  has  recognized  that 
each  entering  student  has  different  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  IT  IS  THE  SUM  TOTAL  OF 
THESE  STRENGTHS  AND  WEAKNESSES 
THAT  LEADS  TO  EITHER  SUCCESS  OR 
FAILURE  IN  COLLEGE  STUDY.  Some  of  the 
common  weaknesses  are  reading,  writing,  and 
math  skills,  as  well  as  personal  skills  such  as 
time  management  and  goal  setting. 
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The  College  has  developed  mandatory 
courses  for  students  who  meet  one  or  more  of 
the  following  criteria 

1.  Below  80%   on   the  English  Placement 

Test.  ,  T     . 

2    Below  85%  on  the  Math  Placement  Test. 
3.  Below  10.0  on  the  Nelson  Denny  Reading 

Test.  „.     _   .. 

4  Below  75  on  the  Coopersmith  Self 
Concept  Scale  and  above  9  on  the  Norwicki 
Strickland  Locus  of  Control  Scale. 

Students  are  required  to  take  these 
placement  tests  before  being  assigned  an 
advisor  and  registering  for  classes.  Students 
who  do  not  meet  the  criteria  for  entrance  into 
the  mandatory  courses  may  elect  to  take  one  or 
more  of  the  courses  that  may  meet  their 
individual  needs  after  consultation  with  their 
academic  advisors. 

The  mandatory  courses  include  the 
following  four  courses,  each  carrying  3 
semester  hours  of  credit: 

1.  English  110  —  Training  in  college-level 
language  skills.  Designed  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  English  111  and  other  introduc- 
tory courses.  3  semester  hours. 


2.  Math  100  —  This  course  includes  a  rev 
of  the  real  number  system  and  tof 
selected  from  the  following:  logic,  grar. 
algebraic  equations,  ratio  and  pero 
probability,  exponents  and  radicals,  I 
arithms,  and  the  definition  of  trigo 
metric  functions.  3  semester  hours. 

3.  General  Studies  101  —  Developme 
Reading  is  designed  to  help  stud* 
increase  their  reading  levels  to 
effectively  handle  the  reading 
required  in  college.  The  student's  reac 
level  will  be  evaluated  thoroughly 
determine  the  entry  level  of  each  stud 
3  semester  hours. 

4.  General  Studies  102 —  The  Seminar: 

Successful  Student  is  designed  to  pro 
students  with  the  necessary  support 
understands  their  situation  to  be  a  de 
opmental  process.  It  will  aid  student 
their  development  in  areas  such  as 
setting,  life/work  planning,  values  clj 
cation,  organizational  skills,  time  man; 
ment,  progress  evaluation,  knowledg 
institutional  resources  and  their  use, 
positive  attitudes  toward  learn 
3  semester  hours. 
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ADMISSIONS 
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ADMISSIONS 


The  policy  of  Union  College  is  to  admit  as 
regular  students  only  those  persons  who 
have  either  a  high  school  diploma  from  an 
accredited  high  school  or  a  high  school 
equivalency  certificate  based  on  the 
General  Educational  Development  (GED) 
tests.  The  college  also  seeks  students 
who  show  promise  of  being  able  to  make 
positive  contributions  to  the  Union 
College  community  as  shown  by  letters  of 
recommendation  and,  when  possible, 
personal  interviews. 

High  school  transcripts  are  carefully 
reviewed  as  part  of  the  admissions 
process.  The  transcript  should  include  at 
least  16  units: 

3  English 
2  Mathematics 
2  Social  Studies 
2  Science 
7  Electives 

Foreign  language  is 

recommended 

An  applicant  who  has  graduated  from  a 
non-accredited  high  school  must 
establish  his  ability  to  pursue  a  college 
program  before  he  can  be  recognized  as  a 
candidate  for  a  degree.  This  must  be  done 
by  completing  at  least  twenty-four 
semester  hours  of  residence  study  with 
not  less  than  a  "C"  average. 

PROCEDURE 
FOR  ADMISSIONS 

Application  for  Admissions 

The  application  form  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Admissions  Office,  Union  College, 
Barbourville,  KY  40906.  When  submitted,  this 
form  must  be  accompanied  by  a  non- 
refundable fee  of  $15.00. 
Secondary  School  Transcript 

Each  applicant  must  authorize  the  release  of 
his/her  transcript  by  signing  in  the  appropriate 
place  on  the  application  form.  The  Admissions 
Office  will  then  write  to  the  applicant's  high 
school  counselor  for  the  official  copy  of  the 
transcript. 
GED  Acceptance 

An  applicant,  not  less  than  18  years  of  age, 
may  be  admitted  on  a  high  school  equivalency 
certificate  based  on  the  General  Education 
Development   Tests,    provided    the    scores 


earned  are  equal  to  or  above  the  minirr 
recommended   for  college  entrance   by 
American  Council  on  Education. 
Entrance  Tests 

All    candidates    are   required   to   take 
Scholastic    Aptitude    Test    (SAT)    or 
American    College    Test    (ACT)    and 
expected  to   have  the  results  forwardec 
Union  College.  The  Union  College  institu 
number  is  5996  for  the  SAT  and  1552  for 
ACT. 

The  application  blank  for  thetest  and  bull 
of    information    may    be   received   from 
secondary  school  guidance  office. 
R  ecommendations 

Two  recommendations  will  be  obtainec 
the  Admissions  Office  from  the  persons  nar 
by  the  applicant  on  the  application  form, 
applicant  must  give  the  full  name  and  addi 
of  (1)  the  applicant's  counselor,  teachei 
other  officer  of  the  school,  and  (2)  a  teac 
pastor,  rabbi,  etc. 
Health  Certificate 

The  required  physical  examination  forr 
mailed  with  the  acceptance  letter  and  she 
be  returned  to  the  Dean  of  Students,  Ur 
College,  Barbourville,  KY  40906. 
Personal  Interview 

An  interview  is  recommended. 
Admissions  Office  at  the  College  is  open  fro 
a.m.  until  4:15  p.m.  Monday  through  Fri< 
and  from  9  a.m.  until  1  p.m.  on  Saturday  du 
the  academic  year  by  appointment.  If  dista 
is  a  factor,  an  interview  can  be  arranged  wit 
alumnus  of  the  college  living  in  the  applica 
area. 

Admission  of  Foreign  Students 

Foreign  students  must  complete  the  regi 
admissions  process.  In  addition,  a  $200 
admission  deposit  must  accompany 
application.  After  a  foreign  student  is  accept 
he  must  request  an  I-20  form  from  the  Offic 
Admissions.  Once  the  student  enrolls, 
$200.00  admission  deposit  will  be  app 
toward  his  tuition. 

In  order  to  be  considered  for  admissior 
foreign  student  must  score  at  the  107  leve 
higher  on  the  ELS  English  Proficiency  i 
Achievement  Report  and/or  score  500 
higher  on  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Fore 
Language  (TOEFL). 

When  the  admission  process  is  complete 
foreign  student  is  obligated  to  stay  at  Union 
at  least  one  year.  No  official  transcript 
recommendation  will  be  released  until 
student  fulfills  the  year's  obligation.  If  a  stud 
leaves  before  one  year,  he  must  be  reporte< 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv 
One  year  is  interpreted  as  two  full  semesti 
excluding  summer  sessions. 
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ie  student  must  pursue  a  full  course  of 
ly.  Those  who  drop  to  part-time  status  must 
aw  be  reported  to  the  Immigration  and 
jralization  Service.  No  visas  and/or 
sports  will  be  renewed  until  the  student's 
)unt  is  paid  in  full. 
isfer  and  Advanced  Standing 
redits  earned  from  an  accredited 
munity  college,  junior  college,  senior 
;ge,  or  university  can  be  transferred  to 
)n  College,  but  sixty-seven  semester  hours 
ie  maximum  amount  of  junior  college  or 
munity  college  credit  which  may  be 
ited  toward  a  degree, 
ansfer  credits  will  be  accepted  at  the  level 
ie  initiating  institution.  In  case  of  an  appeal 
ipper  division  credit  when  the  course  was 
n  at  a  junior  college  or  as  lower  division 
(  at  a  senior  college,  a  committee 
iisting  of  the  Registrar,  the  division 
rman  of  the  area  involving  the  course,  and 
appointed  faculty  member  from  that 
pline  will  review  the  content,  text,  level  of 
c,  etc.,  to  determine  if  upper  division  credit 
ild  be  granted. 

lion  College  will  record  all  grades 
jaring  on  transcripts  of  transferring 
ents  but  will  accept  for  credit  only  courses 
iferred  from  other  institutions  for  which 
tudent  has  received  a  grade  of  C  or  higher. 

policy  applies  only  to  credits  transferred 
a  course- by-course  basis,   not  to  junior 
ge  students  who  transfer  entire  degree 
rams.  The  student's  grade  point  average 
je  calculated  solely  on  the  basis  of  grades 
ed  at  Union  College. 
nation  of  Veterans  or  Children 
Isabled  or  Deceased  Veterans 
lere  is  open  admission  for  all  veterans  and 
ersons  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over, 

have  not  attended  another  institution  of 
er  education  but  who  have  been  graduated 

an  accredited  high  school, 
e  child  of  a  disabled  or  deceased  veteran, 
it  Public  Law  864,  should  file  an 
cation  for  program  of  Education  and 
ling  with  the  Veteran's  Administration 
h  will  issue  a  Certificate  of  Eligibility  to 
d  Union  College. 

need  Placement 

idents  who  have  successfully  passed  one 
ore  of  the  Advanced  Placement  Tests  of 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  may 
:or  advanced  placement  and  credit  when 

submit  their  scores  for  application.  The 
)  of  Faculty  will  decide  on  the  amount  of 
t  to  be  granted  and  the  college  course  that 
be  omitted.  Scores  of  3, 4,  or5  are  required 

ch  action, 
sification  of  students 

man  less  than  32  sem.  hours 

lomore  32  semester  hours 

ar  64  semester  hours 

ar  96  semester  hours 


COLLEGE  EXPENSES 


The  academic  year  of  nine  months  is  divided 
into  two  semesters  and  a  May  I  nterim  term.  The 
rates  quoted  below  are  for  one  semester.  The 
cost  of  a  regular  session  of  nine  months  can  be 
found  by  multiplying  a  semester's  expenses  by 
two.  All  checks  should  be  made  payable  to 
Union  College. 

Undergraduate  Expenses  (per 
semester) 

Tuition  (10  to  17  semester 

hours)* $1,750.00 

Room  230.00 

Private  Room  295.00 

Board  (19-meal  week) 650.00 

Full  Time  Students 

Activity  Fee**   25.00 

Total  for  Boarding 
Student 2,655.00 

Total  for  Non-Boarding 

Student*** $1 ,775.00 

Part-time  tuition  for  all  registration  under 

ten  or  above  seventeen  semester  hours, 

per  semester  hour 65.00 

(Undergraduate  students  over  age  of  50 
pay  50%  of  the  established  tuition  rate.) 

Graduate  Expenses 

Graduate  Tuition,  per  semester 
hour 65.00 

Activity  ID  card  (required  for  boarding 
graduate  students) 25.00 

Summer  Session  Expenses 

Tuition,  Undergraduate,  per 

semester  hour 65.00 

Graduate,  per  semester 

hour  65.00 

Tuition,  High  School  Special, 

per  semester  hour  32.50 


"Vacation  periods  are  not  included  in  the  quotation. 
Dormitories  are  closed  during  intermissions  and  Christmas 
holidays.  The  college  reserves  the  right  to  entertain 
delegates  to  conventions  and  other  related  groups  in  the 
residence  halls  during  vacation  periods.  Students  will  be 
notified  in  advance  of  such  contemplated  occasions  and 
assurance  given  regarding  the  safe-guarding  of  their 
personal  property  during  such  occupancy.  Due  to 
uncertainties  in  the  price  of  food,  the  College  charges  for 
Board  may,  if  necessary,  be  changed  at  any  time  without 
notice. 

"For  Student  Activities 

""$10.00  of  this  amount  each  semester,  is  designated  for 
Student  Center  Construction,  as  voted  by  students 
December  10.  1962.  $1.00  is  collected  for  Student  Senate 
dues,  $1.00  for  class  dues,  and  $1.50  for  the  ID   card. 

Note:  Students  in  special  programs  which  requirethemto  be 
off  campus  regularly  at  meal  time  may  make  special 
arrangements  for  board  through  the  Vice-President  for 
Academic  Affairs. 
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Room,  each  term  (double 

occupancy) 70.00 

Private  Room,  each  term 90.00 

Board— (21-meal  week)  each 

term  (5  weeks) 230.00 

Board — Monday  breakfast  through 

Friday  lunch  (14-meal  week) 

each  term  210.00 


May  Term  (1983  -  4  weeks) 

Room 52.00 

Board 1 80.00 

The  May  Term  may  be  considered  a  part  of 
the  spring  semester  for  tuition  purposes  at  the 
student's  option— i.e.,  the  student  may  restrict 
his  spring  load  to  a  maximum  of  14  hours  and 
pay  no  tuition  for  the  May  Term.  This  option  is 
available  only  to  full-time  students.  The  spring 
load  will  be  determined  by  the  number  of  hours 
carried  as  of  February  9,  1983. 

The  charges  for  individual  meals  in  the 
Dining  Hall  are  as  follows:  Breakfast  $1.85, 
Lunch$3.00,  Dinner  (including  Sunday)  $4.00. 

Other  Expenses  (Optional) 

The  fees  listed  below  are  not  a  part  of  the 
traditional  tuition  and  board  and  room  charges. 

Application  Fee : $15.00 

Audit  Fee,  per  semester 

hour 15.00 

Late  registration  fee*  15.00 

CLEP— Advanced  Tests  only 

(per  test) 25.00 

College  Court  Rental,  per  month 

(all  utilities  furnished) 120.00 

Examination:  late  examination 

fee 1 .00 

late  final  examination  fee 5.00 

credit  by  examination  (per  course)  . . .  25.00 
Foreign  Student-Admission 

Deposit 200.00 

Graduate  Activity  Fee  (required  for 

boarding  graduate  students) 15.00 

Graduate  Admission  Fee  . . . . ; 15.00 

Graduation  fee  for  Assoc.  Degree 

or  Diploma 25.00 

Graduation  fee  for  Bachelor's 

degree 30.00 

Graduation  fee  for  Master's  and 

Ed.S.  degrees 35.00 

Graduation  in  absentia  fee 25.00 


*Late  registration  fee  can  be  waived  by  the 
Registrar  for  sufficient  reason  if  permission  is 
requested  in  advance. 


Music:  Preparatory  Department;  Piano, 
Strings,  Wind  Instruments 
one  half-hour  lesson,  weekly, 

per  semester 1 00.( 

one-hour  lesson,  weekly, 

per  semester 1 25.( 

Music  lessons:  part-time  and  special  studenl 
per  semester 

Transcript— after  first  copy  (one  week's 

notice  required) 2.( 

Student  Teaching  Fee 100.( 


Terms  of  Payment 

Full  semester's  charges,  room,  board,  tuitic 
and  fees,  must  be  paid  no  later  than  registrar 
date.  Should  the  student  have  an  approv 
loan,  scholarship,  workship,  workstudy  gra 
or  other  form  of  financial  assistance,  su 
amount  will  be  deducted  from  the  total  charg 
with  the  then  net  amount  payable  at  the  time 
registration.  The  Office  of  Business  Affairs  c 
make  no  exception  to  this  regulation.  T 
college  also  reserves  the  right  to  hold 
student's  transcript  or  other  academic  recor 
until  all  financial  obligations  to  the  school  he 
been  satisfied. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  reserves  the  right 
adjust  charges  at  any  time,  but  would  do 
only  under  conditions  of  extreme  necessity 

Refund  Information 

Since  faculty  contracts  and  ot 
commitments  are  made  by  the  college  for 
entire  year  in  advance,  the  following  refu 
schedule  has  been  established  in  order  that 
college  and  the  student  may  share  the  I 
equitably  when  it  is  necessary  for  a  studenl 
withdraw  or  make  a  change  in  his  program 

1.  There  will  be  no  refund  given  for  n> 
rent  unless  the  decision  to  withdraw 
made  by  the  day  of  registration.  This  r 
applies  to  all  withdrawals  includ 
students  dismissed  from  college. 

2.  Board  will   be  refunded   in  full  amo 
unused  to  the  date  of  withdrawal.  A 
week   is  charged  for  any  fraction  o 
week. 

3.  Tuition  will  be  refunded  on  the  follow 
basis: 

REGULAR  TERM— Twenty  per  cent 
the  total  for  tuition  will  be  charged 
each  of  the  first  five  weeks.  No  refu 
will  be  made  on  tuition  after  thefifth  w 
Any  part  of  a  week  will  be  treated  as  a 
week.  Refund  is  based  on  tuition  chare 
less  $10  student  center  allocation, 
class  dues,  and  $1  student  senate  lei 
SUMMER  TERM— Fifty  per  cent  of  I 
tuition  will  be  charged  the  first  week 
fifty  per  cent  the  second  week.  No  refu 


following  the  second  week.  Any  part  of  a 
week  will  be  treated  as  a  full  week. 
<Vny  registrant  who  has  completed 
registration  and  who  has  failed  to  attend  a 
single  class  may  have  his  account 
credited  for  the  money  paid,  this  to  apply 
for  use  on  future  registration  within  a 
welve-month  period. 
loom  Reservation  Deposits  —  This 
deposit  will  be  refunded  if  the  request  is 
nade  in  writing  not  later  than  August  1  for 
he  fall  semester  or  thirty  days  before  the 
opening  of  any  other  semester  for  which 
he  contract  is  first  effective.  Students, 
>nce  enrolled,  must  submit  a  written 
equest  with  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs 
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at  least  30  days  before  the  end  of  the  term 
for  cancellation  of  the  contract.  This 
deposit  will  be  refunded  upon  receipt  of 
written  authorization  by  the  Dean  of 
Students  indicating  the  depositor  is  no 
longer  enrolled  as  a  student  at  Union 
College  and  that  he  has  left  dormitory 
rooms  undamaged  and  does  not  owe 
other  bills. 

7.  Questions    regarding    refunds    may    be 

addressed  to  the  Business  Manager  or 

appealed  to  the  Executive  Vice  President. 

A  student  is  considered  to  be  enrolled  until 

he  formally  notifies  the  Office  of  the  Registrar 

of  his  withdrawal  and  all  refunds  will  be  based 

on  the  date  of  notification. 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 


tudent  expenses.  In  planning  to  attend 
on  College  a  student  should  expect 
following  typical  expenses  for  an 
demic  year:  tuition  and  general  fees 
50,  room  $460,  board  $1300,  books 
I  supplies  $200.  In  addition, 
wances  should  be  added  to  these 
res  for  personal  expenses,  medical 
jrance,  transportation,  and  extra 
rges  for  special  curriculums  (such  as 
iratory  fees,  music  practice  rooms, 
i.  The  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid 
consider  the  total  costs  for 
idance,  including  the  items  listed 
/e,  when  making  a  financial  aid 
mitment. 

irpose  of  financial  aid  program.  In  addition 
3  own  scholarship  funds,  Union  College 
cipates  in  all  federal  programs  including 
'ell  Grant  Program.  Residents  of  Kentucky 
ilso  eligible  to  receive  state  tuition  grants 
loans.  Information  on  Union  College 
larships  will  be  found  on  following  pages, 
year,  Union  College  awarded  $865,471  in 
cial  aid. 

Jdents  applying  for  financial  aid  are 
idered  for  all  programs  for  which  they  are 
ible.  The  amount  of  financial  aid  awarded 
nerally  a  combination  of  grant,  loan,  and 
oyment,  and  is  based  on  the  financial 
of  the  student.  Need  is  determined  by 
acting  the  resources  of  the  student  and 
r  her  parents'  contribution  from  the  total 
)nt  expenses.  The  parents'  contribution  is 
ated  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  their 
ne  and  assets  as  well  as  a  consideration  of 
,  medical  expenses,  and  other  liabilities  of 
family.  An  independent,  objective, 
lally  recognized  method  of  analysis 
oped  by  the  College  Scholarship  Service 


is  used  to  evaluate  the  family's  financial 
circumstances.  All  finanacial  aid  awards  to 
students  are  determined  by  Union  College's 
Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid. 

Procedures  for  applying  for  financial  aid. 

Students  should  apply  for  financial  aid  by 
submitting  a  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF)  to  the 
College  Scholarship  Service  by  March  15.  The 
FAF  may  also  be  used  to  apply  for  the  Pell 
Grant  and  for  the  Kentucky  Tuition  Grant 
Program.  The  FAF  may  be  obtained  from  a  high 
school  guidance  office  or  by  writing  to  the 
Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid.  Students 
should  specify  1825  as  the  code  number  for 
Union  College  in  the  appropriate  section  of  the 
FAF. 

A  letter  explaining  the  award  decision  and 
giving  information  about  any  aid  offered  will  be 
sent  from  Union  College  by  May  1  to  each 
student  who  applies  prior  to  the  deadline  dates 
specified  above. 

A  student  must  reapply  for  financial  aid  each 
academic  year.  However,  aid  usually  continues 
at  the  same  level  each  year,  unless  a  student's 
resources  or  his  or  her  expected  parents' 
contribution  changes.  All  enrolled  students 
receiving  aid  automatically  receive  information 
about  applying  for  renewal  awards.  Other 
enrolled  students  should  request  applications 
by  February  15. 

In  order  to  continue  to  receive  Federal  and 
State  financial  aid  a  student  must  be  making 
satisfactory  progress  toward  his  degree.  A 
student  may  be  said  to  be  making  satisfactory 
progress  during  a  first  semester  on  academic 
probation.  However,  he  is  not  considered  to  be 
making  satisfactory  progress  should  he  be 
continued  on  probation  for  a  second 
consecutive  semester.  This  loss  of  satisfactory 
progress  status  will  result  in  the  student's  loss 
of  Federal  and  State  aid. 
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Grants      Pell  Grant— A  program 
providing  direct  grants  from  the  federal 
government.  The  student  receives  an 
eligibility  report  (as  a  result  of  his  or  her 
Financial  Aid  Form  application)  which  can 
be  submitted  to  Union  College  for  payment. 
It  is  expected  that  the  maximum  amount  for 
the  Pell  Grant  will  be  $1800  in  1982-83. 
Supplementary   Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  (SEOG)— A  program  designed  by  the 
federal   government  to  assist  students  with 
exceptional    financial    need.    The    grant    is 
permitted  in  a  range  from  $200  to  $2000  per 
year  for  students  who  demonstrate  academic 
potential. 

Kentucky  Tuition  Grants— The  program 
provides  grants  to  students  who  are  residents 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  and  who 
demonstrate  a  need  through  the  analysis  of  the 
Financial  Aid  Form  application.  The  maximum 
amount  for  1982-83  is  $1150. 


Employment 


College  Work-Study  Program— If  a  student 
has  a  remaining  need  to  meet  college  costs 
after  the  federal  and  state  grants  are  awarded, 
the  student  will  be  awarded  an  amount  to  be 
earned  on  an  hourly  basis  in  a  campus 
department.  This  employment  program  is 
campus-based  support  from  the  federal 
government.  Either  undergraduates  or 
graduate  students  can  qualify  if  the  Financial 
Aid  Form  results  indicate  a  need. 

Work-Grant— If  a  student  cannot  qualify  for 
employment  on  the  basis  of  financial  need  and 
the  college  needs  the  special  skills  of  a  student, 
the  student  can  work  for  an  amount  of  tuition 
waiver. 

Loans 

National  Direct  Student  Loan— Federal  loan 
funds  are  made  available  to  students  who  have 
financial  need  and  who  maintain  satisfactory 
progress  toward  graduation.  A  Congressional 
change  in  the  regulations  on  July  1,  1981, 
requires  that  repayment  begin  six  months  after 
graduation  or  withdrawal  from  school  at  a  5% 
interest  rate. 

KHEAA  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program— This  loan  program  exists  in 
Kentucky  and  other  states  as  a  way  to  borrow 
from  private  commercial  lenders  to  finance 
college  education  on  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels.  Repayment  at  9%  interest 
begins  6  months  after  graduation  or 
withdrawal.  Minimum  payments  are  $50.00  a 
month.  Eligibility  depends  upon  at  least  half- 
time  enrollment  status,  a  "C"  average  for 
undergraduate  students,  and  a  reporting  of 
family  income.  The  loans  are  insured  by  the 
state. 


United    Methodist   Student    Loan    Fund 

Students  who  are  members  of  the  Unit 
Methodist  Church  and  maintain  a"C"  avera 
may  apply  through  Union  College  for  a  loan 
6%  interest  from  the  Board  of  Education  of ' 
United  Methodist  Church. 

Elizabeth  L.  Gates  Loan  Fund— Mrs.  Wal 
Brown,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
established  a  loan  fund  in  memory  of 
mother  of  Mr.  John  B.  Gates,  a  former  stud< 
at  Union  College.  The  resources  of  this  fu 
are  available  to  senior  male  students  prepari 
for  the  ministry. 

Charles  M.  and  Mary  D.  Grant  Loan  Fun< 
The  Charles  M.  and  Mary  D.  Grant  Foundati 
has   provided  an  endowment  loan  fund 
Appalachian  students  who  demonstrate  a 
need  and  who  are  in  good  standing  at 
College. 

Dr.  Eugene  T.  Gray  Loan  Fund— Dr.  Eugf 
T.  Gray,  of  St.  Petersburg,  Florida, 
established  this  fund  to  aid  worthy  and  ne< 
students. 

Hensley  Emergency  Loan  Fund— Mr 
Mrs.  Burton  F.  Hensley  have  established  a  l< 
fund  for  single  students  at  Union  College  v 
have   emergency   situations    requiring   sr 
short-term  loans. 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Erwin  King  Loan  Fun 
The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Erwin  King  have  establisl 
a  loan  fund  to  aid  worthy  ministerial  student 
the  junior  or  senior  year  at  Union  College. 
Guy  H.  Williams  Loan  Fund— Dr.  Guy 
Williams,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  establish! 
loan  fund  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Anna  Willia 
The  fund  is  available  to  worthy  students  \ 
have  spent  two  years  at  Union  College 
have  a  "C"  average  or  better. 

Knox  County  Chamber  of  Comm< 
Student  Loan  Fund— Mr.  William  S.  Mur| 
former  director  of  development  at  Ur 
College,  provided  the  initial  gift  to  establisr 
fund  as  an  expression  of  appreciation  for 
contribution  of  Union  College  to 
educational,  economic,  social,  and  relig 
life  of  Knox  County  and  vicinity.  The  K 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce  attempt 
make  annual  contributions  to  this  fund, 
encourages  local  citizens  to  do  likewise. 

The  Charles  Henry  and  Glennora  Roml 
Krieger  Student  Loan  Fund— This  loan  f 
established  by  the  late  Glennora  R.  Krieg« 
Ft.  Thomas,  Kentucky,  provides  loan 
worthy  and  needy  students  from 
Appalachian  counties  of  Eastern  Kenti 
The  terms  of  the  loan  are  the  same  as  tho 
The  United  Methodist  Student  Loan  Func 
Other  Loan  Funds— Student  loans 
available  from  a  number  of  funds 
specifically  designated  for  Union  Co 
students,  but  for  which  Union  College  stuc 
are  eligible.  Specific  information  ma> 
obtained  from  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid 


Loan-Grants 

nisterial  Loan-Grant— Ministerial  loan- 
ts  amounting  to  $400  for  the  academic 
are  available  to  students  studying  for  the 
;try.  To  be  eligible  for  this  aid  the  student 

have  a  license  to  preach,  or  enroll  in  the 
credit    religion    course,    Conference 
ies,    which    is    designed    to    prepare 
dates  for  obtaining  the  license  to  preach, 
wal  of  the  loan-grant  depends  on  the 
fit's  successfully  passing  this  course  and 
ning  the   license  to  preach   before  the 
ining    of    the    next    academic    year, 
cants  qualified  for  the  loan-grant  must 
a   note  for  the  amount  received  each 
ster.  These  notes  will  be  cancelled  after 
idividual  has  entered  into  the  full-time 
try-  If  the  student  changes  his  plans  and 
J   another  field  of  endeavor  the  notes 
ne  due  and  payable, 
n-grants    amounting    to    $700    for   the 
smic    year    are    available    to    United 
>dist  Local  Preachers  who  agree  to  serve 
ears  in  the  Kentucky  or  Louisville  Annual 
rence.  These  notes  will  be  cancelled  after 
ecified  service  has  been  fulfilled. 

to  Children  of  Ministers— Special 
leration  for  various  kinds  of  financial  aid 
;n  to  unmarried  dependent  children  of 
I  Methodist  ministers.  The  total  amount 
'stance  will  be  based  on  financial  need, 
ations  should  be  submitted  to  the  Office 
ancial  Aid  and  additional  information 
9  secured  from  this  office. 
ucky  United  Methodist  Church  Grants- 
— Any  $200  per  year  grant-in-aid 
3d   by  a  United  Methodist  Church  in 

the  Kentucky  or  Louisville  Annual 
ence  to  a  member  of  that  Church  who  is 
d  at  Union  College  as  a  full-time  student 
matched  by  a  $200  per  year  grant-in-aid 
)d  by  Union  College. 

ege    Employee    Scholarships— The 

and  unmarried  dependent  children  of 
e  employees  of  Union  College  may 

one-half  tuition  scholarship  at  Union 
S  A  tuition  grant  at  other  colleges 
ating  in  the  Tuition  Exchange  Program 
able  at  the  rate  of  one-half  tuition  to 
ees'  unmarried  dependent  children, 
ime  employees  hired  after  January  1, 
ill  not  be  eligible fortuition  scholarships 
use  or  children  until  they  have  been 
ed  for  six  months  unless  they  are  under 
contract.  Dependent  children  are  not 
smployee   scholarships    for   graduate 
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outstanding  scholastic  ability  who  exhibit  great 
promise  of  future  usefulness  and  who  are 
considering  graduate  studies  with  a  view  of 
entering  college  teaching.  The  duties  of  the 
Senior  Assistants  include  occasional 
classroom  lectures,  research,  remedial  work 
with  beginning  students,  assisting  in 
laboratories,  etc.  The  Assistants  are  expected 
to  spend  a  minimum  of  twelve  hours  per  week 
on  the  work  assigned.  The  awards  are  made  by 
the  Scholarship  Committee  upon 
recommendation  from  the  Division  Chairmen. 
Senior  Assistants  receive  a  stipend  of  $600  per 
year. 

Scholarships 

A  student  who  qualifies  for  scholarship 
assistance  on  a  merit  basis  may  be  entitled  to 
more  than  one  of  the  following  scholarships,  in 
any  one  academic  year.  The  total  amount  of 
scholarship  and  other  financial  aid  cannot 
exceed  100%  of  the  annual  college  costs. 

President's  Scholarships  in  the  amount  of 
$1,000  for  the  academic  year  are  awarded  to 
graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  who  are 
in  the  top  3%  of  their  graduating  class. 
Valedictorians  and  Salutatorians  are  awarded 
the  President's  Scholarship  also.  Evidence  of 
high  school  rank  must  accompany  the 
transcript,  certified  by  the  high  school 
attended.  These  scholarships  are  renewable 
every  year  of  the  student's  undergraduate 
program  (total  of  4  years)  at  $1,000/yr.  if  a 
minimum  cumulative  grade  point  average  of 
3.5  is  maintained,  or  at  $700  for  a  3.0  minimum 
average. 

Academic  Scholarships  for  entering  high 
school  graduates  based  on  high  scores  on  ACT 
or  SAT  tests  vary  in  amount.  An  ACT  score  of 
20  (SAT  score  of  900)  entitles  an  entering 
freshman  to  a  $500  Academic  Scholarship,  and 
the  amount  ranges  up  to  $1,000  for  an  ACT 
score  of  25  or  higher  (SAT  score  of  1150  or 
above).  These  scholarships  are  renewable  for 
succeeding  years  at  the  original  amount  if  the 
student  maintains  a  minimum  grade  point 
average  of  3.5,  or  at  two-thirds  of  the  original 
amount  for  a  3.0  minimum  average. 

ACADEMIC  SCHOLARSHIP  CHART 


ACT  Scores 

SAT  Scores 

Award 

20 

900 

$500 

21 

950 

$600 

22 

1000 

$700 

23 

1050 

$800 

24 

1100 

$900 

25  and  up 

1150  and  up 

$1,000 

Assistantships 


r  Assistantships  are  made  available 
j  in  the  academic  divisions.  The 
itships    are    open    to    students    of 


Junior  College  Scholarships  in  the  amount  of 
$500  are  awarded  to  graduates  of  junior  or 
senior  colleges  who  have  earned  the  A.A.  or 
A.S.  degree  with  a  G.P.A.  of  at  least  2.5  on  a  4.0 
scale.  These  scholarships  are  renewable  in  the 
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senior  year  at  $500  if  the  student  maintains  this 
average,  or  increases  to  $600  if  the  student 
increases  his  grade  point  average  to  3.0. 

Alumni  Scholarships— T he  Alumni 
Association  of  Union  College  awards  two 
scholarships  annually  on  the  basis  of 
character,  need,  and  evidence  of  future 
usefulness.  Each  scholarship  is  for  $500. 
Recipients  are  selected  by  the  Alumni 
Scholarship  Committee. 

The  George  L.  Bagby  Scholarship/Loan 
Fund— The  late  Mr.  George  L.  Bagby,  of 
Woodford  County,  Kentucky,  established  a 
student  financial  aid  endowment  totaling 
$405,000  including  accumulated  interest,  and 
this  supports  both  scholarships  and  loans  for 
Kentucky  students. 

Bank  of  Harlan  Scholarships— A  number  of 
scholarships  are  given  annually  to  qualified 
students  from  Harlan  County  by  the  Bank  of 
Harlan.  The  stipends  are  determined  according 
to  financial  need  and  academic  excellence. 

Barbourville  Kiwanis  Scholarship— The 
Kiwanis  Club  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  has 
supplemented  an  educational  fund  originated 
by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hedrick  and  established  a 
scholarship  fund  at  Union  College  for 
promising  students  from  Knox  County, 
Kentucky. 

Barbourville  United  Methodist  Church  Music 
Scholarships— Annually  the  First  United 
Methodist  Church  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky, 
awards  four  scholarships  to  music  students 
amounting  to  $200  for  a  total  of  $800. 
Consideration  is  given  for  participation  in  the 
music  program  of  the  local  church. 

Bell  County  Scholarship— A  friend  of  Union 
College  from  Bell  County,  Kentucky,  has 
established  a  scholarship  endowment  with  the 
income  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  Bell 
County  student.  The  stipend  may  vary  with  the 
income  from  the  investment  but  will  be 
approximately  $200  per  semester. 

Henry  C.  Black  Memorial  Scholarship— This 
scholarship  of  $250  is  given  as  a  memorial  to 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Black,  a  graduate  of  Union 
College,  to  a  freshman  graduating  from  a  high 
school  in  Kentucky  or  Tennessee. 

John  A.  and  Hannah  P.  Black  Memorial 
Scholarships  for  Christian  Workers— The  late 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Black,  of  Johnson  City, 
Tennessee,  endowed  a  scholarship  that 
provides  an  annual  stipend  of  $500  for  a 
promising  student  who  plans  a  life  of  service  in 
The  United  Methodist  Church. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Blair  Scholarship— Dr. 
and  Mrs.  James  F.  Blair,  of  Barbourville, 
Kentucky,  have  endowed  two  $300 
scholarships  for  students  from  Knox  County, 
Kentucky.  They  are  awarded  annually  to 
students  in  the  sophomore,  junior  or  senior 
year. 


The  Daniel  Boone  Festival  Cherol 
Scholarship— The  Daniel  Boone  Festival 
Barbourville  has  established  an  annual  $ 
scholarship  to  a  Cherokee  student  from 
Qualla  Reservation,  Cherokee,  N.C. 

The    Eulalia    Serrano    Cabrero    Mem< 
Scholarship— Miss    Carmen    Cabrero, 
Jacksonville,    Florida,    has    establishec 
scholarship    in    memory    of   Eulalia   Serr 
Cabrero,  a  1964  graduate  of  Union  Coll< 
The  scholarship  will  pay  $100  per  year,  ar 
made  available  to  a  needy  student  of  mine 
background  interested  in  a  service  profess 
W.  S.  and  Bess  Carpenter  Scholarship- 
and    Mrs.    W.    S.    Carpenter,    of    Loni 
Kentucky,  provide  annually  a  scholarship 
worthy     freshman,     preferably    fr 
Southeastern   Kentucky.  The  stipend  vs 
with  need,  but  is  in  the  $500-$700  range. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carlo  B.  Cawood  Mem 
Scholarship— The  late  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carl 
Cawood,  of  Harlan,  Kentucky,  have  endow 
scholarship  to  be  awarded  to  a  Harlan  Co 
student   with    preference   being   given 
student   from   the  Harlan   United  Meth< 
Church.  The  Scholarship  may  be  renewed 
stipend  is  $700  per  year. 

Mamie  D.  Chambers  Endowment  Fu 
The  late  Mamie  D.  Chambers,  of  Maysville, 
has  established  an  endowment  fund, 
income  from  which  is  used  to  help  suf 
grants  to  needy  and  deserving  students. 
The  Davies  Memorial  Scholarship- 
family  and  friends  of  Miss  Ellen  Davies  an 
T.  R.  Davies  have  endowed  a  scholarship 
awarded  annually  to  a  freshman  or  t 
upperclassman  with  a  "B"  standing  from 
Clay,  Harlan,  Knox,  Laurel  or  Whitley  Co 
Dr.  Robert  M.  Drew  Endowment  Fund- 
Commission  of  Missions  of  the  Hyde 
Community  United  Methodist  Chi 
Cincinnati,  has  established  an  endow 
fund  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  E.  [ 
This  fund  will  be  used  for  scholarship  gra 
foreign  students. 

Dr.  Franklin  Duncombe  Memorial  Fi 
Mrs.  Helen  Duncombe,  of  Haverford,  Pa 
established  an  endowment  fund  in  memc 
her  late  husband.  Income  will  be  us< 
finance  grants-in-aid  for  students  planni 
enter  the  United  Methodist  ministry. 

Alfred  I.  DuPont  Scholarship  Fund— Tri 
Mrs.  Alfred  I.  DuPont,  ofWilmington,  Dela 
has  established  scholarships  to  needy  stu 
having  high  academic  potential.  Preferei 
given  to  students  from  the  Appala 
counties  of  Kentucky  and  Appalachian  r 
in  adjoining  states. 

E.  Nettie  Edinger  Memorial  Scholars 
The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Edinger  endowei 
scholarship  in  memory  of  his  sister 
scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  desi 
and  worthy  student  enrolled  at  Union  Cc 
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and  Mrs.  J.  Edward  Faulkner  Memorial 
darship— This  $300  scholarship  is 
ded  to  a  student  who  plans  a  life  of  service 
;  healing  arts,  with  preference  being  given 
Dredental  student. 

Glover  Giles  Memorial  Fund— The  late 
/.  Glover  Giles,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  trustee 
lion  College,  established  an  endowment 

by  gifts  during  his  lifetime  and  by  a 
est.  Income  is  used  to  fund  Honor 
larships  at  Union  College. 
in  O.  and  Harriet  B.  Gross  Memorial 
darship— Family  and  friends  have 
wed  a  scholarship.  Dr.  Gross  was 
dent  of  Union  College  during  the  years 
-1938.  The  scholarship  is  awarded 
ally  to  Kentucky  senior  students  with 
rence  being  given  to  Northern  Kentucky, 
stipend  and  requirements  are  the  same  as 
Jnited  Methodist  Scholarships." 

igh    and    Joyce    Haggard    Memorial 

larship — A  scholarship  fund  memorial- 
Dr.  Hugh  E.  and  Joyce  A.  Haggard,  and 
children,  Walter  M.  and  Stephanie  L,  has 
established  by  the  parents  and  brother  of 
lugh  E.  Haggard.  Income  from  the  fund 
des  an  annual  scholarship  for  a  full-time 
;nt  at  Union  College.  The  scholarship  will 
varded  to  a  worthy  student  on  the  basis  of 
cial  need. 

wey  and  Rachel  B.  Hendrix  Memorial 
wment — Dwight  M.  Hendrix,  an  alumnus 
nion  College,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Mary 
srine  Hendrix  Brashear,  of  Hyden,  Leslie 
lty,  Kentucky,  have  established  an 
wment  to  memorialize  their  parents.  The 
wment  is  designated  for  financial  aid  with 
income  to  assist  needy  and  qualified 
mts  enrolled  full-time.  Students  who  are 
ents  of  Leslie  County,  Kentucky,  should 
ven  preference.  Should  no  one  qualify, 
the  stipends  are  to  be  given  to  student(s) 
the  Appalachian  Region  of  Kentucky. 
Iter  S.  and  Ida  Cole  Hudson  Scholarship 
I— The  late  Ida  Cole  Hudson,  of 
Durville,  an  alumna  of  Union  College, 
gh  a  bequest,  has  endowed  a  fund  to 
de  scholarships  to  students  from  Knox 
ty,  Kentucky. 

ne  Hughes  Scholarship— Miss  Irene 
les  (AB  '37;  MA  '63),  Barbourville, 
jcky,  provides  an  annual  scholarship  of 
for  a  freshman  girl,  a  graduate  of  Knox 
'al  High  School,  who  has  been  a  member 
3  High  School  Honors  English  Class  and 
exemplifies  Christian  principles  of 
uct.  The  scholarship  will  be  awarded  by 
lumni  Scholarship  Committee. 
•lessor  and  Mrs.  Millard  L.  Jordan 
larship — Professor  and  Mrs.  Millard  L. 
in,  of  Lakewood,  Ohio,  have  established  a 
arship  fund  at  Union  College  to  aid 
iy  Appalachian  students. 


Junior  Study  Club  Scholarship— The  Junior 

Study  Club  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  provides 
a  $200  scholarship  to  aid  worthy  students  from 
Knox  County,  Kentucky.  The  scholarship  is 
awarded  to  a  girl  who  graduated  from  a  high 
school  in  Knox  County  who  is  a  junior  or  senior 
at  Union  College. 

Kentucky  River  Coal  Corporation 
Scholarship — A  scholarship  endowment  has 
been  established  by  the  Kentucky  River  Coal 
Corporation,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  for  needy 
students  from  Knott,  Leslie,  Letcher,  and  Perry 
Counties,  Kentucky.  Recipients  must  have  a 
grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.0  during  their 
senior  year  in  high  school,  or  must  have  or 
maintain  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.5  at 
Union  College. 

Jeffrey  W.  Kronk  Memorial  Scholarship— 
Mr.and  Mrs.  Walter  F.  Kronk,  of  Huntsburg, 
Ohio,  have  endowed  a  scholarship  for  a  needy, 
qualified  student  for  Geauga,  Lake,  or 
Ashtabula  counties  in  Ohio,  or  from  the 
Appalachian  counties  of  Southeastern 
Kentucky.  The  scholarship  is  in  memory  of 
their  son,  Jeffrey,  who  was  enrolled  at  Union 
College  from  1963  through  1967.  Should  there 
be  no  qualified  students  from  these  areas  in 
any  given  year,  the  endowment  income  will  be 
used  to  support  the  Lincoln-Civil  War 
Collection  at  Union  College. 

Verna  Noe  Landrum  Memorial  Scholarship — 
Mr.  John  W.  Landrum,  of  Harrodsburg, 
Kentucky,  has  established  a  $500  annual 
scholarship  in  memory  of  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Verna  Noe  Landrum,  at  Union  College.  The 
award  is  to  go  to  a  student  from  Harlan  County. 

W.  B.  Landrum  Memorial  Scholarship— Mr. 
John  W.  Landrum,  of  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky, 
provides  annually  a  scholarship  of  $350  in 
memory  of  his  father  for  a  promising  United 
Methodist  ministerial  student.  The  student 
benefited  by  this  scholarship  must  exhibit 
outstanding  personal  attitudes  of  religious 
sincerity,  devotion,  and  earnestness  in 
purpose. 

London  Laundry  Scholarship — The  London 
Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaners,  London,  Kentucky, 
has  established  an  annual  $300  scholarship  to 
assist  a  student  graduating  from  a  high  school 
in  Southeastern  Kentucky  during  his  freshman 
year  at  Union  College. 

Dorothy  Lucas  Memorial  Fund— An 
endowment  fund  has  been  established  in 
memory  of  Miss  Dorothy  Lucas,  registrar  of 
Union  College  for  many  years  and  beloved 
friend  of  students.  The  income  from  the  fund  is 
used  to  support  various  student-aid  activities  of 
the  college. 

The  Magee  Christian  Education  Foundation 

awards  annually  a  scholarship  for  students 
entering  Christian  vocations  or  professions  or 
to  those  of  economic  need  who  are  of  Christian 
commitment. 
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Gayle  Mites  Scholarship— An  endowed 
scholarship  has  been  established  by  friends 
and  former  students  of  the  late  Gayle  Miles  for 
students  from  Barbourville  High  School.  The 
late  Miss  Miles  taught  at  both  Barbourville 
Elementary  School  and  Union  College. 

John  and  Minnie  B.  McGaffee  Trust  Fund— 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  J.  Wilson,  of  Bowling  Green, 
Kentucky,  have  established  the  John  and 
Minnie  B.  McGaffee  Trust  Fund  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  financial  assistance  to  worthy  and 
needy  preministerial  students.  The  income 
may  be  used  for  grants  or  loans,  with 
preference  being  given  to  students  from  the 
Appalachian  Region  of  Kentucky. 

National  United  Methodist  Scholarships— 
The  Board  of  Education  of  The  United 
Methodist  Church  makes  available  annually 
several  United  Methodist  scholarships  of  $500 
stipends.  The  awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
character,  need,  and  scholastic  ability.  Only 
students  having  at  least  a  "B"  average  are 
eligible. 

Emory  Evan  Peter  Memorial  Endowment— 
The  late  Mrs.  Laura  P.  Dickey,  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  established  an  endowment  fund  in 
memory  of  her  brother,  Emory  Evan  Peter.  The 
income  from  this  fund  will  be  used  to  help 
finance  the  college  student-aid  program. 

E.  O.  Robinson  Mountain  Fund 
Scholarships— The  E.  O.  Robinson  Mountain 
Fund  has  established  an  annual  scholarship 
program  to  assist  needy  students  who  reside  in 
the  Appalachian  Region  of  Eastern  Kentucky. 
Students  receiving  these  scholarships  should 
give  promise  of  being  able  to  complete  their 
academic  work  successfully.  They  should  be 
and  remain  unmarried  while  receiving 
assistance  from  this  scholarship.  Qualified 
persons  should  apply  to  the  Office  of  Financial 
Aid. 

Kyle  and  Sue  Rosenbalm  Scholarship — Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kyle  Rosenbalm,  Ewing,  Virginia, 
provide  a  scholarship  of  $200  annually  for  a 
student  from  southwestern  Virginia. 

Donald  Rankin  Memorial  Scholarship- 
Friends  of  Donald  Rankin,  a  Union  College 
student  killed  in  Vietnam,  have  provided  a 
scholarship  that  pays  $100  annually  for  a 
young  man  from  Kentucky.  Basis  for  awarding 
the  scholarship  is  need  and  the  earnest  desire 
for  a  college  education. 

Sanders  Honor  Scholarships— Colonel 
Harland  Sanders,  of  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  has 
provided  a  number  of  honor  scholarships 
annually.  Mrs.  Claudia  Sanders,  his  widow, 
continues  to  provide  them.  The  Sanders  Honor 
Scholarships  are  limited  to  students  who  do 
not  use  tobacco  and  alcoholic  beverages. 

The    Charlotte    R.    Schmldlapp    Fund    of 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  established  a  loan- 
scholarship  fund  for  single  women  students 
either  from  the  Appalachia  area  or  Greater 


Cincinnati.  The  students  are  asked  to  repay 
loan. 

Lewis  Ogden  Stiles  Endowment  Fund- 
late  Mrs.  Lewis  Ogden  Stiles,  of  Waco,  Te 
established  this  fund  to  memorialize  her 
husband,  Lewis  Ogden  Stiles,  and  his  first  v 
Pearl  Long  Stiles,  both  faithful  Un 
Methodists  of  I  rvington,  Kentucky.  The  inc< 
from  this  fund  will  be  used  to  finance  grants 
aid  under  the  college  loan-grant  prograr 
United  Methodist  students  planning  to  e 
the  ministry  of  the  Kentucky  or  Louis 
Annual  Conference. 

Sims  Scholarship  Fund— Reverend  and  I 
Harry  C.  Sims,  of  West  View,  Kentucky,  r 
established  a  scholarship  fund  at  Ui 
College  to  aid  worthy  students  preparing 
the  United  Methodist  ministry. 

The  Catherine  Faulkner  Singer  Menu 
Scholarship— This  $300  scholarship  has  b 
established  by  friends,  alumni,  and 
daughter  and  son— Marcia  and  Donald- 
the  son  or  daughter  of  an  alumnus  of  Ui 
College.  The  honoree  was  Director  of  Alu 
Affairs  from  1961  to  1978. 

Cawood  Smith  Harlan  County  Scholarsh 

Mr.  Cawood  Smith,  Harlan  County  attor 
has  established  an  endowment  fo 
scholarship  to  be  awarded  to  the  sor 
daughter  of  a  miner  from  Harlan  Cou 
Kentucky.  The  recipient  shall  be  a  resider 
Harlan  County  and  selected  upon  the  bas 
need,  scholarship,  and  promise  of  fu 
usefulness  to  the  coal  region.  The  stipend  5 
be  $800. 

Lytle  and  Dorothy  Swope  Scholarship- 
Samuel  G.  Swope  of  Louisville,  Kentuck 
trustee  of  Union  College,  and  F.  Wil 
Swope,  of  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky,  r 
established  a  scholarship  endowment  i 
memorial  to  their  parents.  Funds  for 
endowment  came  from  their  parents'  estate 
to  four  scholarships  are  awarded  annually 
stipends  of  $750.00  each.  Preference  is  give 
students  born  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  or  Floric 

Hulbert  Taft,  Jr.,   Memorial  Scholarsh 

Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Haydock,  Sr.,  of  Cincin 
Ohio,  has  provided  a  scholarship  endowr 
as  a  memorial  to  her  late  husband,  Hulbert" 
Jr.  The  income  from  the  endowment  wi 
used  annually  to  provide  one  or  more  h< 
scholarships  to  needy  students  having 
academic  potential. 

Edward  Townsend  Memorial  Scholarsh 
Mr.  Milton  H.  Townsend  has  endowe 
scholarship  with  preference  being  given 
history  and  political  science  major.  The  stif 
is  in  memory  of  Mr.  Townsend's  late  fath< 

Allan  Tuggle  Scholarships— Allan  Tu< 
M.D.,  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  an  alumnus  of  U 
College,  has  established  a  number 
scholarships    in    mathematics    and    phy 
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il  of  the  scholarships  are  awarded  to 
ig  freshmen  on  the  basis  of  a  competitive 
lation.  Other  scholarships  are  awarded 
■rent  students  with  majors/minors  in 
matics  or  physics  on  the  basis  of 
mic  achievement.  Some  of  the 
rships  may  be  in  the  form  of  work  grants. 

in    National    Bank    Scholarship— The 

National  Bank  of  Barbourville, 
sky,  has  established  a  half-tuition 
rship  at  Union  College  to  aid  worthy 
ts  from  Knox  County,  Kentucky.  It  is 
3d  to  a  student  graduating  from  a  high 
in  Knox  County,  for  the  freshman  year 
Dn  College. 

y  C.  Vlall  Memorial  Scholarship— Mrs. 

C.  Viall,  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  has 
ed  a  memorial  scholarship  for  a  needy, 
3d  student  with  preference  going  to  an 
ual  from  Knox  County.  The  annual 
rship  is  given  in  memory  of  her  late 
id,  Harry,  who  was  a  prominent  local 
ssman. 

and  Mrs.  O.  H.  Viall  Memorial 
irships— The  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  H. 

of  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  have 
shed  a  memorial  scholarship  fund  at 
to  aid  worthy  students.  The  number  and 
f  the  scholarships  vary  according  to 
it  financial  need. 

Robert  E.  and  Ann  Viall  Endowed 
irship — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Viall,  of 
jrville,  Kentucky,  have  established  an 
ed  scholarship  fund  that  provides  $2,500 
lly  for  worthy  students  from  either  Knox 

County. 

am  M.  Wilson  Memorial  Scholarship- 
ate  Mrs.  Eva  Oldfield  Wilson,  of 
urville,  Kentucky,  established  a 
rship  fund  in  memory  of  her  late 
id.  The  income  from  the  fund  wmll  be 
)  provide  an  annual  stipend  of  $350  for  a 
ing  student,  preparing  to  teach  in  the 
itary  or  secondary  schools. 

enry  M.  Zimmerman  Scholarship — The 

Henry  M.  Zimmerman,  of  Pompano 
Florida,  established  a  scholarship 
nent.  for  needy  students  of  exemplary 
er  who  show  promise  of  being  able  to 
jte  to  the  well-being  of  their  country 
ir  fellowman. 


>wments 

Russell  M.  Bennett  Memorial  Professor 
iology  Chair— This  chair  was  given  to 
College  by  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Bennett  in 
ount  of  $75,000  for  the  endowment  of 
ifessorship  in  1946.  An  additional  $2,000 
/en  for  the  equipment  of  the  Business 
■nent. 


Andrew  and  Emma  Elizabeth  Edlnger 
Memorial  Fund— This  fund  was  established  by 
the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Edinger  in  memory  of  his 
mother  and  father.  The  fund  has  been 
increased  by  other  members  of  the  family  and 
the  income  designated  for  use  in  the 
maintenance  of  campus  buildings. 

James  P.  Faulkner  Memorial  Endowment- 
James  P.  Faulkner,  of  Barbourville,  Union 
College  president  from  1897  to  1905,  gave 
property  to  the  college  the  sale  of  which 
produced  $57,500.  The  income  from  this 
investment  is  used  to  assist  with  salary  support 
for  a  faculty  member  in  philosophy. 

Anna  E.  and  John  William  Harris  Memorial 

Fund— The  late  Dr.  J.  William  Harris 
established  a  lectureship  fund  containing  the 
sum  of  $30,000  in  memory  of  his  sister,  Anna  E. 
Harris,  and  his  father,  John  William  Harris. 

Charles  and  Leona  Jennings  Memorial 
Funds— Dr.  Charles  M.  Jennings,  of  Marietta, 
Georgia,  has  established  an  endowment  fund 
in  memory  of  his  parents,  Charles  and  Leona 
Jennings,  the  income  from  which  is  to  be  used 
to  provide  an  annual  bonus  to  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Biology  at  Union  College. 

William    Jones    Endowment    Fund— Mr. 

William  Jones,  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  has 
established  a  fund,  which  may  be  augmented 
from  time  to  time,  the  income  from  which  is 
designated  for  use  by  the  School  of  Music  to 
purchase  recordings  and  musical  scores. 

Jeffrey  Kronk  Memorial  Endowment— This 

endowment,  established  by  the  Senior  Class  of 
1967,  in  memory  of  Jeffrey  Kronk,  a  member  of 
that  class,  will  assist  in  purchasing  books  for 
Union  College's  Lincoln-Civil  War  Collection. 

Francis  Landrum  Memorial  Professor  of 
Religion  and  Philosophy— The  late  Mrs.  Obed 
H.  Wilson  established  the  Francis  Landrum 
memorial  professorship  through  a  bequest  of 
$50,000  in  1927. 

Melanie  Jean  Martin  Trust  Fund— Dr.  and 

Mrs.  O.  J.  Wilson,  of  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky, 
have  established  a  memorial  fund  in  memory  of 
their  granddaughter.  The  income  from  thefund 
is  used  to  purchase  library  books  to  support  the 
work  of  the  English  Department. 

Pearl  Sinnett  Meyer  Memorial  Fund — The 

Rev.  Dr.  Jesse  I.  Meyer  has  established  an 
endowment  fund  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Pearl  Sinnett  Meyer.  The  income  from  this  fund 
is  designated  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
Union  College  library. 

Allan  Tuggie  Endowment  Fund— Allan 
Tuggle,  M.D.,  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  an  alumnus  of 
Union  College,  has  established  a  fund,  which 
may  be  augmented  from  time  to  time,  the 
income  from  which  is  designated  for 
scholarships,  awards,  and  instructional 
support  in  mathematics  and  physics. 
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Willson-Gross  Lectures— The  late  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Willson,  of  Floydada,  Texas, 
established  a  lectureship  endowment  in 
memory  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Owen  Gross.  The 
purpose  of  the  lectures  is  to  bring  annually  to 
the  campus  distinguished  speakers  to  discuss 
vital  issues  confronting  the  Christian  student. 

Colutha  J.  Taylor  Wright  Memorial  Fund— 
The  late  Mr.  J.  S.  Wright,  of  Whitley  City, 
Kentucky,  established  an  endowment  fund  in 
memory  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Colutha  J.  Taylor 
Wright.  The  initial  sum  was  $1,000. 

Awards 

Note:  Some  of  the  following  awards  are 
academic  in  nature;  to  be  eligible  for  such 
awards,  students'  academic  records  should  not 
include  any  incompletes. 

The  Annie  Velma  and  Edward  S.  Amis  Award 

is  to  be  presented  on  Honors  Day  to  a  full-time 
Christian  Service  student  who  is  making 
satisfactory  progress  toward  a  degree. 

Alpha  Psi  Omega  Award  (National  Dramatics 
Honor  Fraternity);  an  Oscar  to  the  student  who 
has  contributed  most  toward  drama  at  Union 
College,  as  selected  by  members  of  the 
Fraternity. 

Senior  Biology  Award,  by  Dr.  Theodore  R. 
Davies,  to  the  senior  student  showing  the 
highest  academic  excellence  in  the  field  of 
biology. 

Blackwell  Memorial  Award  in  Political 
Science,  by  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Lee  Blackwell  in 
memory  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Victoria  Wolfe 
Blackwell,  to  the  senior  majoring  in  history 
and/or  political  science  showing  the  highest 
academic  excellence  in  the  field  of  political 
science. 

Erwin  S.  Bradley  History  and  Political 
Science  Award  by  Sherman  Oxendine  to  the 
senior  with  a  major  in  history  and  minor  in 
political  science  who  has  the  highest  scholastic 
average  in  grades  earned  at  Union  College. 

Kathy  Brick  Memorial  Award,  by  her  parents, 
Mr.and  Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Brick,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
to  the  student  showing  the  highest  proficiency 
in  competitive  swimming. 

The  Chemistry  Department  Awards,  in 
General  Chemistry,  Analytical  Chemistry, 
Organic  Chemistry,  and  Physical  Chemistry. 
The  award  is  given  to  the  student  who  has 
completed  the  year  course  with  the  best  all- 
around  average.  Awards  are  furnished  by  the 
Chemistry  Department  faculty. 

The  Daniel  Drinkard  Memorial  Award,  by 
students  of  Union  College  and  friends,  to  the 
runner-up  for  the  Athlete  of  the  Year,  the 
athlete  who  exemplifies  the  characteristics  of 
desire,  kindness,  honesty,  and  personal 
integrity,  as  embodied  in  his  personality  and 
attitude. 


Eastern  Kentucky  Essay  Award,  by  the 

Dr.  Kenneth  H.  Tuggle,  trustee  of  Ul 
College,  to  the  student  writing  the  best  es 
on  Eastern  Kentucky  history.  A  residen 
Barbourville,  Dr.Tuggle  had  been  Lt.  Gove 
of  Kentucky  and  a  member  of  the  Inters 
Commerce  Commission. 

Freshman  Composition  Award,  by  Dr. 
Mrs.  William  B.  Bjornstad,  formerly  of 
faculty  of  Union  College,  to  the  stu 
achieving  highest  writing  excellence 
freshman  composition  courses  as  determ 
by  the  English  Department. 

Gamma  Beta  Phi  Award,  a  book,  to  the 
time  student  with  the  highest  cumuli 
average  in  hours  earned  in  Union  College 
Dr.  L.  A.  Geiss  Award  to  the  gradui 
senior  majoring  in  business  with  the  hig 
cumulative  standing  in  that  field. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Geiss  Award  to  the  junior  majc 
in  Accounting  with  the  highest  cumul 
standing  in  that  field. 

Governor  James  D.  Black  Award,  by  the 
Pitzer  D.  Black,  to  the  senior  with  the  hie 
scholastic  average  for  the  year. 

lota  Sigma  Nu  Awards  to  the  freshman 
the  sophomore  students  with  the  hie, 
scholastic  average  in  their  respective  cla 
for  the  year. 

The  H.  B.  Jones  Business  Enterprise  Av 
in  memory  of  H.  B.  Jones,  an  attorne 
Pineville  and  Louisville,  Kentucky,  w 
business  interests  included  coal  mil 
railroading,  and  construction.  The  $50  awi 
given  to  a  student  who  has  shown  initiative 
enterprise  in  the  field  of  business. 

The  Steve  Jones  Memorial  Award  tc 
senior   Varsity    Letterman    with    the   hij 
cumulative    academic    average, 
endowment  is  sponsored  by  former  atr 
and  friends. 

Literature  Award,  by  the  Tuesday  Clt 
Barbourville,  Kentucky,  to  the  senior  maj 
in  English  who  shows  the  greatest  excel 
in  the  field  of  literature. 

Samuel  A.  Matthews  Memorial  Awa 
book  given  by  Robert  D.  Matthews  to  an  u 
class  preministerial  student  whose  life 
work  show  promise  of  Rev.  S.  A.  Matthew 
year  ministry  in  the  Southern  III 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Dr.  Paul  Muncy  Memorial  Award,  b 
Board  of  Trustees,  to  the  senior  preme 
student  with  the  highest  cumulative  acae 
standing. 

The  Music  Faculty  Award,  to  a  sti 
majoring  in  music,  for  interest,  initi 
cooperation,  musical  ability,  academics 
service  to  the  department. 

Student  National  Education  Assoc 
Award,  given  by  the  John  Owen  Gross  cr 
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i  graduating  senior  showing  the  greatest 
ence  in  the  field  of  education. 

i.  Owens  History  Award,  by  Mrs.  H.  H. 
3,  to  the  student  showing  the  greatest 
jnce  in  the  field  of  history. 

Laws  and  Esten  Parks  Award,  by  Mr.  S. 

3arks,  former  vice  president  for  business 
of  Union  College,  and  Mrs.  Parks, 
ited  annually  to  the  preministerial  senior 
the  highest  cumulative  academic 
ng- 

Physical  Education  Faculty  Award  to  the 

id  woman  senior  majors  with  the  highest 
itive  academic  standing. 
Physics  Award,  by  the  Physics  Faculty, 
itudent  showing  the  greatest  excellence 
jral  physics. 

dent's  Award  by  President  M anion  A. 
to  the  senior  who  has  the  highest 
five  record  in  grades  earned  at  Union 

>son  Political  Science  Award,  by  the  late 
or  Flem  D.  Sampson,  to  the  junior 
g  the  highest  academic  excellence  in 
J  of  political  science. 
-iattie  Stanberry  Ecology  Award  honors 
nnus  and  former  faculty  member.  The 
ipend  is  given  to  the  student  or 
ation  that  has  made  a  contribution  to 
mnental  improvement  in  the  academic 
no  candidate,  the  sum  shall  go  for  the 
)'s  Soccer  Club,  or,  if  none,  it  shall  go  to 
lual  Fund. 

Thomas  Storrar  Memorial  Award- 
ship — This  annual  cash  award  or 
ship  is  to  be  given  to  a  student  on 

Day  who  exemplifies  the  honesty, 
|    and   personal   commitment  to   the 

College  community  which  was 
3d  by  the  late  Mr.  Tom  Storrar,  who  was 
ed  by  the  ARA  Food  Services  at  Union 
i.  Circle-K  Fraternity  has  initiated  this 

srine  V.  Sutphen  Memorial  Award,  by 

mni  Association  of  Union  College,  to 
ic  student  who  has  used  his  talents  best 
:he  year  in  serving  Union  College, 
i  Pi  Delta  Award  presented  on  Honors 

Stespean/Orange  and  Black  Staffs  to 
lior  who  represents  the  qualities  of 
ding    service    as    exhibited    by    Miss 

Patridge  during   her  years   of  loyal 

eW.W.  Tinsley  Family  Memorial  Award, 

late  Mrs.  Mayo  Tinsley  Rathfon,  to  the 
)r  senior  preparing  for  a  legal  career 
g  the  greatest  promise  for  future 
5. 

Allan  Tuggle  Awards   in  the  Natural 

js,  four  in  number,  are  presented  at 
.  Convocation  to  students  majoring  in 


the  natural  sciences  who  have  attained 
academic  distinction  as  defined  by  criteria 
established  by  the  faculty  of  the  Division  of 
Natural  Sciences. 

Beverly  P.  and  Mossie  B.  Wilson  Memorial 
Award  in  English,  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  J.  Wilson, 
to  the  student  majoring  in  English  with  the 
highest  cumulative  grade  point  standing  who 
has  completed  three  full  years  of  residence  at 
Union  College. 

Beverly  P.  and  Mossie  B.  Wilson  Trust 
Fund.— Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  J.  Wilson,  of  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky,  have  established  a  memorial 
fund  in  memory  of  Dr.  Wilson's  mother  and 
father.  The  first  $100  income  from  the  fund 
shall  be  used  to  support  the  annual  "Beverly  P. 
and  Mossie  B.  Wilson  Memorial  Award  in 
English."  Income  in  excess  of  $100  shall  be 
used  for  a  revolving  loan  fund  for  students 
majoring  in  English. 

Cecil  H.  Wilson  Award  to  the  junior  with  the 
highest  scholastic  average  for  the  year. 

John  Henry  Wilson  Award,  given  in  memory 
of  Mr.  John  Henry  Wilson,  former  member  of 
Congress  from  Barbourville,  by  his 
granddaughter,  Mrs.  Guy  D.  Attkisson,  Jr.,  of 
St.  Petersburg  Beach,  Florida,  to  the 
sophomore  from  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Kentucky  who  has  the  highest 
scholastic  average  for  the  year. 
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Student  Load 

The  normal  undergraduate  student  load  is 
sixteen  semester  hours  per  semester.  Students 
who  have  an  average  academic  standing  may 
register  for  a  maximum  of  eighteen  semester 
hours  credit  per  semester.  Students  who  attain 
a  "B"  average  are  permitted  to  earn  up  to 
twenty-one  semester  hours  per  semester. 
Exceptions  must  be  approved  by  the  Division 
Chairman  of  the  student's  major. 

The  May  Interim  may  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  Spring  Semester  for  tuition  purposes  at 
the  student's  option— i.e.,  the  student  may 
restrict  his  Spring  load  to  a  maximum  of  14 
hours  and  pay  no  tuition  for  the  May  term.  This 
option  is  available  only  to  full-time  students. 

The  maximum  load  in  each  summer  term  is 
generally  six  semester  hours.  Students  whose 
cumulative  grade  point  average  is  "B"  or  better 
may  request  permission  from  the  Division 
Chairman  to  take  seven  hours  a  term. 


Class  Attendance 

1.  Class  attendance  is  required.  Each 
student  is  responsible  for  all  work  from 
the  first  day  of  class  and  is  expected  to 
attend  all  meetings  of  the  class  for  which 
he  is  registered.  This  is  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  individual  student  responsibility. 

2.  All  faculty  members  are  expected  to  keep 
accurate  records  of  class  attendance. 

3.  Class  absences  due  to  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  the  student  will  be 
excused  by  the  teacher  involved  if  request 
is  made  within  one  week  of  return  to  the 
campus.  Class  work  or  tests  in  these 
classes  must  be  made  up. 

4.  Classwork  and  tests  missed  due  to 
illness  of  the  student  can  be  made  up  only 
when  the  student  presents  the  teacher 
with  a  valid  excuse  when  he  returns  to 
class. 

5.  Class  work  and  tests  missed  by  a  student 
while  he  is  participating  in  an  activity 
sponsored  by  Union  College  may  be 
made  up  only  when  the  faculty  sponsor  of 
such  an  activity  signs  the  official  absence 
list  of  students. 

6.  A  student  is  not  automatically 
withdrawn  when  he  stops  attending  a 
class.  Official  withdrawals  are  made  only 
on  forms  provided  by  the  Registrar's 
Office.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to 
complete  this  form,  obtain  the  signatures 
needed,  and  return  it  to  the  Registrar's 
Office. 


Examinations  and 
Reports  of  Marks 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  i 
semester.  Tests  are  held  at  such  times  du 
each    semester    as    the    instructors 
determine.  Mid-semester  and  semester  gn 
are  reported  by  the  instructors  to  the  Regis 
Mid-semester  grades  are  mailed  to  studi 
advisors  as  soon  as  possible,  and  student! 
urged    to    obtain    these    grades    from 
advisors.  Where  permission  to  mail  grade 
parents  has  been  given,  grades  of  stud 
receiving  a  grade  of  D  or  F  at  mid-semestei 
be  mailed  to  home  addresses  ten  days 
classes   resume  following  the  mid-sem< 
break.  Copies  of  final,  semester  grades 
given  to  students  and,  where  permission 
been  granted,  mailed  to  parents.  Only 
grades  become  a  part  of  a  student's  perma 
record. 

Credit/Fail  System 

Students  may  take  two  courses  per  cale 
year  (June  through  May)  on  a  Credit/Fail  b 
Only  two  courses  may  be  taken  in  a  si 
discipline.  A  student  must  apply  in 
Registrar's  Office  for  the  Credit  Option  no 
than  the  Friday  following  mid-term.  Wher 
instructor  turns  in  a  letter  grade  at  the  er 
the  semester,  a  "D"  or  above  will  be  record! 
"Credit."  The  option  encourages  studen 
take  courses  they  otherwise  might  not  att< 
and  where  they  fear  the  grade  might  lower 
grade  point  average.  The  semester  h 
earned  by  "Credit"  count,  but  no  quality  pi 
are  earned.  Once  this  option  is  chosen,  it 
not  be  changed. 


Quality  Point  Standing 

The  quality  point  standing  of  a  studer 
determined  by  dividing  the  total  quality  p( 
which  he  has  earned  by  the  total  numb< 
semester  hours  for  which  he  has  regist 
minus  the  number  of  hours  of  Cr 
Incomplete  on  his  record. 

Honor  Students 

Union    College    recognizes    excel 
scholarship  in  three  ways:  the  Dean's  List 
Presidential  Laureates,   and  graduation 
honors. 

The  Dean's  List  is  comprised  of  tl 
students  completing  at  least  12  hours  of  gr* 
work  with  a  3.00  grade  point  average  for 
semester,  no  incompletes,  and  at  least  a 
cumulative  grade  point  average.  This  li: 
published  after  the  fall  and  spring  semest 

Presidential  Laureates  are  those  stud 
who  achieve  at  least  a  3.75  grade  point  ave 
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vo  successive  semesters  with  at  least  12 
>  of  graded  work,  and  no  incompletes,  in 
semester.  The  two  summer  sessions  may 
junted  as  one  of  these  semesters  if  the 
num  hours  have  been  earned.  The  list  of 
nts  designated  as  Presidential  Laureates 
Dlished  after  the  fall  and  spring  semesters, 
propriate  certificates  are  given  in 
inition  of  both  of  these  achievements,  and 
lation  honors  are  noted  on  the  diplomas 
ose  receiving  degrees  with  distinction 
ribed  in  another  section  of  this  catalog). 

bation 

(tits   falling   below  the   following   grade 
average  will   be  placed  on  Academic 
rtion: 

men  1 .80 

omores 1 .90 

>rs 2.00 

»rs 2.00 

ibationary  students  are  closely  monitored 
e  Academic  Standing  Committee  of  the 
je.  Continuation  of  probation  for  more 
two  semesters  may  result  in  limitations  of 
:  carried,  being  required  to  repeat  courses 
ich  low  grades  were  earned,  loss  of  Union 
ge  financial  aid,  or  suspension  from  the 

pension 

ion  College  will  not  accept  any  credits 
id  at  another  institution  while  a  student  is 
'  academic  or  disciplinary  suspension 
Union  College. 

Marking  System 
Quality  Points 

ks  are  reported  in  letters  as  follows: 

lepresents    distinctly    superior    work, 

alued  at  four  quality  points  for  each 

emester  hour. 

lepresents  above  average  work,  valued 

t  three  quality  points  for  each  semester 

our. 

lepresents  average  work,  valued  at  two 

uality  points  for  each  semester  hour. 

Tdicates  that  a  course  has  been  passed 

atisfactorily. 

epresents  inferior  but  passing  work, 

alued  at  one  quality  point. 

idicates  failure  with  0  credits  and  0 
uality  points  for  each  semester  hour, 
idicates  that  a  student  withdrew  during 
ie  first  12  weeks  of  the  semester, 
idicates  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
istructor  the  student  has  not  been  able 
3  complete  the  required  work  of  the 
ourse  on  time  due  to  unavoidable 
ircumstances. 


An  "I"  received  at  the  end  of  any  semester 
must  be  removed  before  the  end  of  the  next 
semester  if  the  student  is  enrolled  for  that  term. 
If  the  student  is  not  enrolled,  the  "I"  must  be 
removed  before  the  end  of  the  1 2-month  period 
following  the  date  on  which  the  "I"  was 
received.  Any  exceptions  to  the  time  limit  must 
be  made  by  agreement  of  the  instructor, 
division  chairman,  and  registrar.  If  an  "I"  is  not 
removed  within  that  time  limit,  it  remains  on  the 
permanent  record  and  cannot  be  made  up. 

A  student  who  does  not  take  final 
examinations  at  the  end  of  a  semester  will  be 
given  temporary  registration  in  the  next 
semester  within  the  time  allowed  for 
registration.  All  final  examinations  for  courses 
which  are  prerequisit  to  courses  in  which  the 
student  may  be  enrolled  the  next  semester 
must  be  taken  by  the  end  of  the  registration 
period.  Failure  in  any  of  these  prerequisite 
courses  will  cancel  the  student's  enrollment  in 
the  advanced  course. 


Proficiency  Examinations 

1 .  The  student  will  apply  for  credit  by  exam- 
ination at  theOffice  of  Experiential  Learn- 
ing and  Community  Services.  An  initial 
screening  interview  will  be  conducted  and 
the  division  chairperson  and  appropriate 
faculty  member  will  be  consulted  to  deter- 
mine if  an  evaluation  seems  feasible. 

2.  If  an  evaluation  is  feasible,  the  student  will 
take  a  completed  application  form  to  the 
faculty  member  and  arrange  for  an  evalu- 
ation date.  The  faculty  member  will  pre- 
pare an  evaluation  procedure,  carry  out 
the  evaluation,  and  report  the  results  to  the 
Office  for  Experiential  Learning  and 
Community  Services. 

3.  Reported  results  will  include  a  recom- 
mendation as  to  whether  or  not  credit 
should  be  awarded  and  a  description  of 
the  evaluation  procedure  and  student  per- 
formance. This  material  will  be  maintained 
on  file  in  the  Office  for  Experiential  Learn- 
ing and  Community  Services. 

4.  The  recommendation  and  evaluation 
description  will  be  forwarded  to  the  divi- 
sion chairperson  or  a  designated  repre- 
sentative for  review.  If  the  division  repre- 
sentative does  not  concur,  the  faculty 
member,  designated  representative  (if 
there  is  one),  and  the  division  chairperson 
will  meet  with  the  Director  of  theOfficefor 
Experiential  Learning  and  Community 
Services  to  seek  a  resolution. 

5.  Successful  completion  of  a  challenge 
examination  will  be  reported  to  the  Regis- 
trar by  the  office  director  and  will  be 
recorded  as  "Credit"  on  the  transcript.  An 
unsuccessful  challenge  will  not  be 
recorded. 
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6.  Students  enrolled  in  a  course  may  request 
a  challenge  examination  only  within  the 
period  when  a  new  course  may  be  added. 

7.  Challenge  examinations  may  not  be  used 
for  developmental  courses,  to  repeat  a 
course,  or  remove  an  "F"  from  the 
transcript. 

Extension  and 
Correspondence 

Any  student  planning  to  graduate  from 
Union  College  must  receive  permission  from 
the  Registrar  to  register  for  correspondence  or 
extension  courses.  Credits  cannot  be  recorded 
unless  prior  arrangements  are  made. 

Students  enrolled  for  a  full-time  program  of 
study  shall  defer  work  on  all  correspondence 
and  extension  courses  during  the  term  for 
which  they  are  registered. 

Not  more  than  twelve  semester  hours  of 
correspondence  or  extension  work  done  in  one 
academic  year  will  be  accepted  by  the  College. 
Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  courses  in  a 
major  may  be  completed  by  extension.  Not 
more  than  thirty-two  semester  hours  of 
extension  and  correspondence  credit  will  be 
accepted  toward  a  degree. 

Not  more  than  six  semester  hours  extension 
or  correspondence  may  be  accepted  during 
the  senior  year.  Students  with  sixty  semester 
hours  or  fewer  at  Union  may  offer  six  semester 
hours  non-residence  in  the  last  thirty-six; 
students  with  sixty-one  semester  hours  or 
more  may  offer  six  semester  hours  out  of  the 
last  twenty-four. 

Failures  or  quality  point  deficiencies  in  any 
course  done  in  residence  cannot  be  removed 
by  extension  or  correspondence  work. 

Graduating  seniors  must  complete  any 
correspondence  work  needed  for  graduation  at 
least  three  weeks  before  the  date  of 
Commencement. 

Graduation  Requirements 

Requirements  for  Graduation — Bachelor 
of  Arts  Degree  and  Bachelor  of  Science 
Degree. 

The  candidates  must  satisfy  the  following 
requirements: 

1 .  Minimum  of  128  semester  hours.  Thirty 
of  the  last  thirty-six  must  be  earned  in 
residence  at  Union  College.  Students 
who  have  earned  as  many  as  sixty-one 
semester  hours  at  Union  College  may 
graduate  with  only  eighteen  of  the  last 
twenty-four  hours  earned  in  residence. 
At  least  forty  semester  hours  must  be  in 
courses  numbered  300  and  above. 

2.  Quality  point  standing  of  2.00  overall 
and  at  Union,  and  in  all  courses  taken  in 
the  major  or  minor  fields. 


3.  Completion   of  the  following  Gene 
Requirements: 

I.  English  111-112,  6  hours 
II.  Humanities,  18  semester  hours: 
Approved  courses  in  art;  dra 
and  speech;  music;  foreign  I 
guage;  religion;  philosophy;  Engl 
language  and  literature  (other  tr 
English  355). 

III.  Social  Science,  9  semester  hour 

History;    political    science; 
chology*;     sociology;     econom 
geography. 

IV.  Natural  Sciences,  8  semester  ho 

Biology;  chemistry;  mathemati 

physics;  general  science;  envin 

mental  science. 

V.  a.  In   II   and  III   no  more  than 

hours  may  be  taken  in  any  < 

discipline.  In  IV  all  eight  ho 

may  be  taken  in  one  disciplin 

b.  Hours  taken  for  a  first  major  n 
not  be  counted  toward  theGrc 
Requirements. 

c.  Students  taking  a  48-semest 
hour  area  may  count  the  a 
hours  toward  theGroupRequi 
ments. 

VI.  Courses  meeting  humanit 
requirements  are  marked  (H)  in 
course  description  section.  The 
meeting  social  science  requi 
ments  are  marked  (SS)  and  the 
meeting  science  requirements 
marked  (NS). 

4.  The  equivalent  of  12  semester  hours< 
single  foreign  language  not  native  to 
student  is  required  for  the  Bachelor 
Arts  Degree.  Six  of  these  hours  may 
applied  toward  the  Humanities  gem 
requirement.  Equivalency  shall  be 
termined  by  the  successful  complet 
of  the  fourth  college  course  of  the  I; 
guage.  Students  with  prior  training 
that  language  at  the  high  school  le 
may  be  eligible  for  advanced  placem 
in  the  sequence  of  courses  and  meet 
requirement  with  less  than  twelve  ere 
hours. 

Religion  majors  may  substitute  a  y 
of  Hebrew  and  a  year  of  Greek  for 
language  requirement  for  the  Bache 
of  Arts  degree. 

5.  For  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  | 
student  must  meet  all  graduation 
quirements,  including  a  major  or  ar 
A  foreign  language  may  or  may  not 
required  as  determined  by  the  individ 
discipline. 

6.  Completion  of  either: 

a.  A  major  as  determined  by  the  fact 
of  the  individual  discipline. 
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Majors  are  offered  in  Accounting; 
Biology;  Business  Administration; 
Business  Education;  Drama  and 
Speech;  Elementary  Education; 
English;  Health  Education;  History; 
Mathematics;  Music;  Physical  Edu- 
cation; Psychology;  Religion;  Sec- 
ondary Education;  Social  Work; 
Sociology. 

Minors  are  offered  in  Accounting; 
Art;  Biology;  Business  Administra- 
tion; Chemistry;  ComputerScience; 
Drama  and  Speech;  Economics; 
English;  Environmental  Science; 
Health  Education;  History;  Mathe- 
matics; Music;  Office  Administra- 
tion; Philosophy;  Physics;  Psy- 
chology; Religion;  Sociology. 
An  area,  the  structure  of  which  is 
determined  by  the  faculty  of  the 
Division  in  which  the  area  require- 
ments are  met. 
Areas  are  offered  in  Business;  Eng- 

ish;  Music-Business,  and  Science, 
east  forty  semester  hours  offered  for 
duation  must  be  earned  in  juniorand 
ior  courses  (300  and  above);  at  least 

semester  hours  300  and  above, 
ned  at  Union,  must  be  included  in 

minor;  at  least  nine  semester  hours 

and  above,  earned  at  Union,  must 
included  in  any  twenty-four  hour 
or;  at  least  twelve  semester  hours 
and  above  (evenly  distributed  in  the 

fields  if  this  is  a  combined  major), 
led  at  Union,  must  be  included  in  a 


thirty-hour  major;  at  least  eighteen 
semester  hours  300  and  above,  earned 
at  Union,  must  be  included  in  an  area. 

8.  At  registration  each  senior  must  specify 
the  tentative  date  on  which  he  expects  to 
graduate. 

9.  Advice  in  arranging  schedules  and 
choosing  courses  is  always  given 
gladly;  however,  each  student  is  re- 
sponsible for  completing  all  require- 
ments. 

Combined  Degrees 

The  bachelor  degrees  may  be  granted  to 
students  who  have  completed  three  years  of 
work  at  Union  College  and  one  year  of  work  in 
an  accredited  professional  school,  with  the 
following  provisions: 

1.  The  work  in  the  professional  school  must 
continue  the  curriculum  in  which  the  student 
has  been  enrolled  at  Union  College  (pre-law, 
pre-dentistry,  pre-medicine,  etc.). 

2.  The  student  must  have  completed 
satisfactorily  the  minimum  requirements  for 
three  years  of  pre-professional  work  at  Union 
College  (ninety-six  semester  hours  with  a 
quality-point  standing  of  at  least  2.00)  and  also 
the  general  college  requirements  for 
graduation,  including  the  foreign  language 
requirement  if  a  B.A.  is  desired. 

3.  The  student  must  have  completed 
satisfactorily  the  minimum  requirements  for 
one  year  of  study  at  the  accredited  professional 
school  in  which  he  is  enrolled.  The  number  of 
credits  at  the  end  of  the  four  years  of  study 
must  total  at  least  128  semester  hours. 

Degrees  With  Distinction 

Honors  in  scholarship  are  recorded  on  the 
diplomas  of  the  students  earning  them,  and 
published  in  the  Commencement  program. 
There  are  three  grades  of  honors  designated 
respectively:  cum  laude,  magna  cum  laude, 
and  summa  cum  laude.  These  honors  are 
conferred  at  graduation  upon  students  who 
satisfy  the  following  conditions  of  scholarship: 

The  honor  of  cum  laude  is  awarded  to  those 
students  who  have  earned  an  average  standing 
of  3.0  (B)  overall  and  at  Union. 

The  honor  of  magna  cum  laude  is  awarded  to 
those  students  who  have  earned  an  average 
standing  of  3.5  overall  and  at  Union. 

The  honor  of  summa  cum  laude  is  awarded 
to  those  students  who  have  earned  an  average 
standing  of  3.8  overall  and  at  Union. 

Students  coming  from  other  colleges  may 
receive  general  honors  on  completing  61 
semester  hours  of  resident  study  and  satisfying 
the  conditions  of  scholarship  prescribed  by  the 
faculty,  provided  they  furnish  also  such 
evidence  of  high  scholarship  in  the  institution 
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from  which  they  come  as  may,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  faculty,  entitle  them  to  become 
candidates  for  honors  under  the  regulations. 

As  a  reward  for  excellence  in  scholarship  and 
to  promote  diligence  in  study  and  encourage 
high  ideals,  the  honorary  scholastic  fraternity 
of  lota  Sigma  Nu  was  founded  on  May  26, 1936. 
Membership  is  open  upon  election  to: 

(a)  All  who  have  met  the  requirements  for 
graduation  with  honors. 

(b)  All  students  who  have  at  least  74  hours 
with  a  3.2  quality  point  standing  or  100 
hours  with  a  3.0  quality  point  standing 
and  who  have  completed  a  minimum  of 
two  years  in  residence atUnion  College. 

Planned  Curriculum 

At  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year,  a  planned 
curriculum  will  be  developed  by  the  Division 
Chairman  at  the  student's  request.  This  is  a 
binding  agreement  between  the  college  and 
student.  Once  the  curriculum  has  been 
completed  only  changes  approved  by  the 
Registrar  are  binding  on  the  college. 

Academic  Amnesty 

Students  who  have  received  a  Grade  Point 
Average  of  less  than  2.0  in  a  semester  may 
apply  to  the  Registrar  for  Academic  Amnesty 


for  that  semester  after  having  complet 
consecutive  semesters  with  a  minimur 
of  2.0.  A  student  who  has  received  any  f 
Academic  Amnesty  at  another  inst 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  Academic  Amn 
Union  College.  Any  student  who  meets 
criteria  will  be  granted  amnesty, 
amnesty  is  granted,  grades  below 
received  in  that  semester  will  remain  a 
of  record  but  will  no  longer  be  counted 
of  the  Student's  Grade  Point  Averag 
student  will  be  given  credit  for  course 
grades  of  "C"  or  higher  received  i 
semester,  but  these  grades  will 
included  in  the  Student's  G PA.  A  stude 
receive  Academic  Amnesty  only  oi 
Union  College,  and  it  may  apply  to  or 
semester,  or  two  consecutive  terms 
summer.  Students  who  receive  amnei 
not  be  eligible  for  academic  honors  ba 
cumulative  GPA. 

Students  who  have  been  out  of  sch 
one  semester  or  two  years  may  be  reac 
on  a  conditional  basis  and  app 
Academic  Amnesty  after  completin 
consecutive  semesters  of  satisfactor 
work.  Students  who  have  been  out  of 
more  than  two  years  will  be  treated  as  ti 
students. 


CURRICULUM 
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MAJORS  AND  DEGREES 


A  college  major  is  actually  a  means  to  an  end— 
the  means  by  which  a  student  prepares  for  a 
future  career,  entrance  into  graduate  school,  or 
some  change  in  his  life  style.  Union  College 
offers  a  wide  range  of  majors  and  minors,  as 


part  of  the  Bachelor's  degree  and  a  numb 
certificate  and  2-year  Associate  de 
programs  for  those  not  needing  a  full  4- 
degree. 


DEGREE  AREA 

BA/BS 
Major 

BA/BS 
Minor 

Assoc. 
Degree 

Cert. 

Accounting 

• 

• 

• 

Business  Administration 

• 

• 

• 

Business  Education 

• 

Office  Administration 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Computer  Science 

• 

• 

Medical  Secretarial 

• 

Music/Business 

• 

Economics 

• 

Elementary  Education 

• 

• 

Secondary  Education 

• 

Vocational  Education 

• 

Health  Education 

• 

• 

Physical  Education 

Drama  and  Speech 

• 

• 

Music 

• 

• 

English 

• 

• 

Pre-Ministry 

• 

Religion 

• 

• 

Christian  Education 

• 

Philosophy 

• 

Psychology 

• 

• 

Sociology 

• 

• 

Social  Work 

• 

• 

P  re-Law 

• 

History 

• 

• 

Appalachian  Semester 

• 

Biology 

• 

• 

Science  Education 

• 

Pre-Medicine 

• 

Pre-Engineering 

• 

Pre-Optometry 

• 

Pre-Pharmacy 

• 

Pre-Physical  Therapy 

• 

Pre-Veterinary  Medicine 

• 

Pre-Dentistry 

• 

Medical  Technology 

• 

Environmental  Studies 

• 

Chemistry 

• 

• 

Mathematics 

• 

• 

Physics 

• 

• 

Radiologic  Technology 

• 

Coal  Mining  Technology 

• 

• 
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decided  Majors 

lents  who  have  not  made  a  vocational  or 
sssional  choice  will  be  assigned  an  advisor 
te  Career  Counseling  Office.  Those  who 
a  general  program  leading  to  a 
sssional  degree  program  at  a  university  not 
iring  a  bachelor's  degree  for  admissions 
ild  confer  carefully  with  their  academic 
sors  and  schedule  that  program  from  the 
jral  education  courses  of  the  college. 


arse  Numbering  System 

ses  numbered  100  or  200  are  intended 
irily  for  lower  division  students  and  300 
00  level  courses  are  generally  reserved  for 
rclassmen.  Freshmen  or  Sophomores 
ing  to  enter  300  or  400  level  courses 
Id  confer  with  the  division  chairman 
/ed  for  permission  to  enroll.  500  level 
ses  are  restricted  to  graduate  students, 
urses  with  hyphenated  numbers  (101- 
are  used  when  the  first  semester  is 
quisite  to  the  second. 


^departmental  Numbers 

3  special  numbers  are  reserved  for  specific 
;  of  courses  or  studies.  They  may  be  used 
/  department  although  they  are  not  shown 
ie  following  pages  under  the  specific 
gs. 


Special  Notations 


099 

281 ,381 , 
581 


482,582 


183,583 


'84,384, 


185 


187 


i95 


Non-credit  special  interest 
courses. 

"Special  Topics"  courses- 
classes  developed  on  a  one- 
time or  experimental  basis, 
or  a  special  innovative  class. 
Special  workshops,  credit  or 
non-credit. 

Television  courses  through 
Kentucky  Educational 
Television  Network 
May  interim  courses  not 
listed  under  a  regular  catalog 
number. 

Experiential  Education- 
internships,  cooperative 
work  experience  and  voca- 
tional work  experience. 
Field  Practicums  in 
specialized  areas. 
Independent  Study- 
individual  research  on 
approved  topics  not  found  in 
traditional  courses.  May  be 
repeated  on  different  topics. 


Each  course  description  indicates  the  semester 
the  course  will  be  offered— (F)  for  Fall 
Semester,  (S)  for  Spring  Semester,  and  (Sum) 
for  Summer  Session. 

Many  regular  year  courses  are  offered  in 
summer  sessions  but  are  not  guaranteed 
offerings. 

Courses  indicated  as  being  offered  in  "Even 
Years  Only"  are  offered  on  an  alternate  year 
basis  in  academic  years  beginning  with  even 
numbers,  as  1978-79— "Odd  Years  Only" 
courses  are  offered  on  an  alternate  year  basis 
in  academic  years  beginning  with  odd 
numbers,  as  1979-80. 

Courses  marked  (H)  meet  general  college 
requirements  in  humanities;  those  marked 
(NS)  meet  the  requirements  in  natural  science; 
and  those  marked  (SS)  meet  the  requirements 
in  Social  Science. 

Students  should  consult  regularly  with  their 
advisors  to  insure  proper  progress  toward  their 
degree.  During  the  Junior  year,  a  final  planned 
curriculum  is  prepared  which  constitutes  a 
contract  for  the  courses  remaining  to  be 
completed  in  order  to  earn  the  degree.  It  is  the 
student's  responsibility  to  initiate  the  process 
of  developing  the  planned  curriculum. 
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Division  of  Applied  Science 


Frances  Patridge,  Chairman 

Department  of  Business  and  Economics        Department  of  Education 

Department  of  Health  &  Physical  Education 


1.  DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  AND  ECONOMICS 

Mary  Manis,  Department  Head 

Accounting— Business  Administration— Business  Education 

Computer  Science— Economics— Office  Administration 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREES  IN  BUSINESS 

In  addition  to  the  general  college  requirements,  all  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  m 
complete  the  following  courses  and  one  of  the  major  fields  listed  below: 


Common  Courses  Required  of  All  Candidates 

Semester  Hours 

BUAD  321  Principles  of  Marketing  3 

BUAD  351  Principles  of  Finance  3 

BUAD  352  Principles  of  Management 3 

BUAD  31 1  or  312    Business  Law  3 

ACTG  271 ,  272       Principles  of  Accounting 6 

COMP  131  Introduction  to  Data  Processing 3 

ECON  153,  154       Principles  of  Economics  6 

27 


Accounting  Major 

Semester  Hours 

ACTG  371 ,  372        Intermediate  Accounting 6 

ACTG  331  Cost  Accounting   3 

ACTG  376  Tax  Accounting  3 

ACTG  471  Advanced  Accounting  3 

ACTG  430  Accounting  Theory 3 

ACTG  433  Auditing   3 

BUAD  31 1  or  312    Business  Law  (Complementary  three  hours)   3 

OFAD  302  Business  Communications 3 

Choice  of  Computer  Language  (COBOL  or  RPG)   3 

30 


Business  Administration  Major 

Semester  Hours 

BUAD  372  Personnel  Management 3 

MATH  21 1  Statistics 3 

BUAD  451  Business  Policy  3 

OFAD  302  Business  Communication 3 

Choice  of  Computer  Language 3 

Electives  from  the  Department  of  Business  and  Economics  .  12 

27 
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ce  Administration 

Semester  Hours 

ED  152  Business  Mathematics  and  Office  Machines 3 

\D  1 12  Intermediate  Typewriting 3 

\D  21 1  Advanced  Typewriting 3 

\D  121 ,  122        Elementary  and  Intermediate  Shorthand  6 

\D  301  Business  English  3 

\D  302  Business  Communication 3 

\D  361  Office  Management 3 

Elective  for  the  Department  of  Business  and  Economics 3 

27 


iness  and  Music  Major 

Semester  Hours 

\D  272  Salesmanship  3 

\D  302  Business  Communication 3 

Upper  division  business  elective 3 

Field  Placement 3-10 

SC  161,  162       Foundations  of  Music 8 

SC  261 ,  262       Harmony 6 

SC  111,  412       Applied  Music 16 

SC  322  Music  History  3 

SC  171,  176       String,  piano,  woodwind,  or  brass  class  (Choice  of  any  3)   ...  3 

48-55 


>iness  Education  Major  (see  Education  Department  for  Certification 
jquirements).  Includes  a  total  of  52  hours  in  business  in  addition  to  certification 
jquirements.  Courses  listed  below  include  the  common  courses  required  of  all 
achelor's  degree  candidates  in  business  except  Finance  and  Business  Law. 
usiness  programs  are  frequently  revised  by  the  state  department  of  education — see 
our  advisor  for  most  recent  revision. 

Semester  Hours 

FG  271 ,  272        Principles  of  Accounting 6 

TG  290  Payroll  Accounting  2 

\D  121,  122, 

211  Elementary,  Intermediate,  &  Advanced  Shorthand 9 

sP  112,  211        Intermediate,  &  Advanced  Typewriting 6 

AD  321  Marketing 3 

AD  352  Management 3 

AD  302  Business  Communications 3 

MP  131  Introduction  to  Data  Processing 3 

DN  153,  154       Principles  of  Economics  6 

ED  331  Office  Practice  4 

ED  152  Business  Math  &  Office  Machines 3 

ED  281  Special  Topics 1 

ED  361  Methods  of  Teaching  Business  Subjects 3 

52 


endorsements  in  other  business  subjects,  seethe  head  of  the  business  or  education 
>artment. 
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ASSOCIATE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  DEGREES  IN  BUSINESS 

The  following  two-year  programs  lead  to  the  award  of  the  A.A.S.  degrees  in  the  emphasis  indicat 
Union  College  provides  a  "career  ladder"  approach  to  learning  in  that  students  who  complete  thi 
degrees  may  immediately  apply  the  credits  earned  on  the  two-year  degree  toward  a  Bachek 
degree,  or  return  to  college  later  with  the  guarantee  that  the  credits  previously  earned  at  Union 
apply  toward  the  4-year  degree. 

Common  Courses  Required  of  All  Candidates 

Semester  Hours 

ENGL  1 1 1  Freshman  Composition 3 

ENGL  112  Freshman  Composition  3 

BUED  152  Business  Math  and  Office  Machines 3 

ECON  153  Principles  of  Economics  I 3 

COMP  131  Introduction  to  Data  Processing 3 

OFAD  302  Business  Communications 3 

ACTG  271  Principles  of  Accounting  I 3 

Humanities  General  Requirement 9 

Social  Science  General  Requirement  3 

33 


Accounting  Emphasis  (AAS) 

Semester  Hours 

ACTG  272  Principles  of  Accounting  II 3 

BUAD  31 1  or  312    Business  Law  I  or  II    3 

ECON  154  Principles  of  Economics  II   3 

MATH  21 1  Statistics 3 

Accounting  Electives 9 

Natural  Science  General  Requirement 4 

Free  Elecfives 6 

31 


Business  Administration  Emphasis  (AAS) 

Semester  Hours 

ACTG  272  Principles  of  Accounting  II 3 

BUAD  31 1  or  312    Business  Law  I  or  II    3 

ECON  154  Principles  of  Economics  II   3 

OFAD  1 1 1  Typewriting  I  (or  equivalent)  3 

Natural  Science  General  Requirement 4 

Business  Electives 9 

Free  (non-Business)  Electives 6 

31 


Computer  Science  Major  Emphasis  (AAS) 

Semester  Hours 

ACTG  272  Principles  of  Accounting  II 3 

COMP  321  Application  of  Programming   3 

COMP  331  Systems  Analysis 3 

ECON  154  Principles  of  Economics  II   3 

Computer  Languages 6 

MATH  21 1  Statistics 3 

MATH  1 1 1  Algebra  &  Trigonometry  4 

OFAD  1 1 1  Typewriting  (or  Equivalent)   3 

Internship  and/or  Free  Electives 3 

31 
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dical  Secretarial  Administration  Emphasis  (AAS) 

Semester  Hours 

)L  151  Medical  Terminology  2 

)L  340  Anatomy  &  Physiology 4 

ED  331  Office  Practice  4 

TH  131  First  Aid  &  Safety 3 

T"H  270  Personal  &  Community  Health   3 

AD  111,  112        Beginning  &  Intermediate  Typewriting 6 

AD  121,  122        Elementary  &  Intermediate  Shorthand  6 

AD  301  Business  English  3 

31 


ice  Administration  Emphasis  (AAS) 

Semester  Hours 

ED  331  Office  Practice  4 

^D  111,  112        Beginning  &  Intermediate  Typewriting 6 

\D  121,  122        Elementary  &  Intermediate  Shorthand  6 

\D  301  Business  English  3 

Natural  Science  General  Requirement 4 

Free  Electives 8 

31 


oma  in  Office  Administration  (One-Year  Program) 

Semester  Hours 
5L  110  Elementary  Freshman  Composition 

NGL111  Freshman  Composition  3 

iD  111,  112        Typewriting  6 

iD  121,  122        Elementary  &  Intermediate  Shorthand  6 

kD  151  Introduction  to  Business 3 

iD  301  Business  English 

iFAD  302  Business  Communications 3 

iD  331  Office  Practice  4 

"G  271  Principles  of  Accounting  I 3 

Elective 4 

32 

NORS  AVAILABLE  TO  ALL  STUDENTS 

icounting— Twenty-one  semester  hours  in  Accounting. 

jsiness  Administration— Accounting  271-272,  Business  Administration  311  and  352,  Computer 

nee  131,  Economics  153,  and  three  hours  of  Business  electives. 

jmputer  Science— Accounting  271-272  and  fifteen  hours  in  Computer  Science. 

:onomics— Twenty-one  semester  hours  consisting  of  the  following:  Economics  153,  154,  363; 

lematics  211;   Business  Education  353;   Business  Administration  351;   and   History  241    or 

lomics  251. 

ffice  Administration— Twenty-one  semester  hours  including  Office  Administration  112,  122, 
301 ,  Business  Education  331 ,  and  six  hours  of  Office  Administration  electives. 

COUNTING 

>unting  271-272.  Principles  of  Accounting  (F,S)  (3-3) 

ocedures  in  journalizing,   posting,  financial  statements,  and  adjusting  and  closing  entries, 
mtrolling  accounts,  and  the  voucher  system.  Prerequisite:  Business  Education  152. 
Hinting  290.  Payroll  Accounting.  (S)  (3) 

le  Social  Security  Act  and  other  laws  relating  to  the  payment  of  wages  and  salaries,  the 
eparation  of  State  and  Federal  tax  returns,  and  the  use  of  data  processing  in  payroll  accounting. 
erequisite:  Accounting  271. 
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Accounting  371-372.  Intermediate  Accounting.  (F,S)  (3- 

Financial  statements,  working  capital,  investments,  plant  and  equipment,  stockholders'  equit 

analytical  processes.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  272. 
Accounting  331.  Cost  Accounting.  (F)  ( 

Methods  of  assembling  cost  data  for  materials,  labor,  and  overhead  consumed  in  a  manufacturit 

enterprise.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  272. 
Accounting  376.  Tax  Accounting.  (S)  ( 

Problems  of  accounting  for  all  types  of  federal,  state,  and  local  taxes.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  27 
Accounting  471.  Advanced  Accounting.  (F)  ( 

Accounting  for  partnerships,  joint  ventures,  installment  sales,  consignments,  home  office  ar 

branch  units,  consolidated  income  statements,  balance  sheets,  and  retained  earnings  statemen 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  372. 
Accounting  430.  Accounting  Theory.  (F)  ( 

This  course  will  be  a  readings  course  in  accounting  literature  including  publications  of  tl 

American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  the  Financial  Accounting  Standards  Board,  tl 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  and  court  cases  involving  legal  liability.  PrerequisiU 

Accounting  372  and  Senior  Status. 
Accounting  433.  Auditing.  (S)  ( 

Verification,  analysis  and  interpretation  of  accounting  records.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  430. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Business  Administration  151.  Introduction  to  Business  (F)  ( 

Forms  of  business  ownership,   marketing,   personnel  management,  finance,  and  governme 

regulations. 
Business  Administration  272.  Salesmanship.  (S)  ( 

The  interpretation  of  sales  techniques  and  methods,  prospective  customers,  interviews,  sal 

presentation,  demonstration,  closing  the  sale. 
Business  Administration  311-312.  Business  Law.  (F-S)  (3- 

Laws  dealing  with  contracts,  agency,  employment,  bailment,  transportation,  real  and  persor 

property,  leases,  and  bankruptcy. 
Business  Administration  321.  Principles  of  Marketing.  (F)  ( 

Study  of  the  movement  of  goods  from  producer  to  consumer  and  an  examination  of  the  functio 

of  the  marketing  process,  marketing,  institutions,  channels  of  distribution,  legal  aspects,  ai 

policy  consideration. 

Business  Administration  351.  Principles  of  Finance.  (F)  ( 

Basic  principles  of  finance  including  monetary  and  credit  systems,  the  demand  for  funds  in  tl 
capital  market,  factors  affecting  the  supply  of  funds,  and  monetary  and  credit  policic 
Prerequisites:  Accounting  221  and  Economics  154. 

Business  Administration  352.  Principles  of  Management.  (F) 

The   development   of   organization    plans    and    policies,   development   of   industrial   relatio 

management  operation  with  emphasis  on  skills  and  techniques  of  leadership. 
Business  Administration  371.  Insurance.  (S)  ( 

Insurance  contracts  and  the  fields  of  insurance  including  fire,  marine,  casualty,  social,  disabili 

life,  and  property.  (Odd  years  only). 
Business  Administration  372.  Personnel  Management.  (S)  ( 

Supervision  of  employees,  policies  relating  to  effective  utilization  of  human  resources  in  busine 

concerns.  Prerequisite:  Business  Administration  352. 
Business  Administration  404.  Investments.  (S)  ( 

Public   and   Corporate   securities,    security   markets,   investment   policies   and   tax   problerr 

(even  years  only). 
Business  Administration  451.  Business  Policy.  (S)  ( 

Analysis  of  management  problems,  formulation  of  alternative  courses  of  action,  determination 

policy  decisions.  Prerequisite:  Senior  status. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Business  Education  152.  Business  Mathematics  and  Office  Machines  (F,S)  ( 

Fundamental   processes  involving  percentage,  interest,  discount,  payroll  taxes,  and  financ 
statements:  includes  the  use  of  office  calculating  machines. 
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less  Education  281.  Special  Topics.  (on  demand)  (1) 

less  Education  331.  Office  Practice  (S)  (4) 

e  development  of  office  proficiency.  Laboratory  required. 

^requisite:  Office  Administration  121. 

less  Education  353.  Consumer  Economics.  (S)  (3) 

e  role  of  the  consumer  in  handling  his  or  her  money. 

less  Education  361.  Methods  of  Teaching  Business  Subjects.  (on  demand)  (3) 

ithods,  materials,  and  techniques  used  in  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  shorthand, 
d  general  business  subjects. 

MPUTER  SCIENCE 

juter  Science  131.  Introduction  to  Data  Processing.  (F)  (3) 

■vey   of  the   basic   computer   concepts,    hardware,   and   operations;    introduction   of   basic 
igramming  concepts  and  documentation  standards  used  in  various  programs. 
niter  Science  231.  BASIC  Programming.  (F)  (3) 

tudy  of  the  BASIC  programming  language  including  problem  definition,  flow  charting,  solution 
jroblems  that  are  adaptable  to  business  and/or  science,  and  hands-on  experience  on  the  mini- 
nputer.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  111  or  Accounting  222,  and  Computer  Science  131. 
niter  Science  233.  FORTRAN  Programming.  (F)  (3) 

tudy  of  the  FORTRAN  IV  programming  language  on  the  computer  including  evaluation,  flow 
irting,  and  solution  of  problems  that  are  adaptable  to  business  and/or  science.  Prerequisites: 
thematics  111  or  Accounting  222,  and  Computer  Science  131. 

niter  Science  235.  RPG  Programming.  (S)  (3) 

tudy  of  the  RPG  programming  language  on  the  computer.  The  class  is  oriented  toward  problems 
J  reports  with  business  applications. 

mter  Science  237.  COBOL  Programming.  (S)  (3) 

-tudy  of  COBOL,  a  high-level  programming  language  which  is  adaptable  to  most  business 
)lications  of  any  magnitude.  (Even  years  only).  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  111  or  Accounting 
!,  and  Computer  Science  131. 

niter  Science  321.  Application  of  Programming.  (S)  (3) 

improve  the  student's  ability  to  build,  maintain  and  use  data  files.  To  use  magnetic  media, 
terns  software,  and  become  more  proficient  in  one  of  the  programming  languages.  Prerequisite: 
•rogramming  language. 

niter  Science  331.  Systems  Analysis.  (F)  (3) 

tudy  in  the  analysis  and  organization  of  a  system  which  can  be  adapted  to  a  complete  practical 
jlication.  Students  must  be  able  to  utilize  concepts  learned  in  the  related  computer  science 
jrses  to  accomplish  this.  (Even  years  only).  Prerequisite:  Approval  of  instructor. 

ONOMICS 

omics  153-154.  Principles  of  Economics.  (F,S)  (3-3) 

smentary  economic  theory  of  prices,  national  income,  production,  and  employment. 

omics  251.  Environmental  Economics.  (S)  (3) 

cietal  choice  in  the  use  of  scarce  resources  is  related  to  ecosystem  survival,  environmental 

ality,  and  human  welfare.  Prerequisite:  Environmental  Studies  100. 

omics  252.  Regional  Economic  Development.  (on  demand)  (3) 

gional  economic  development  with  special  emphasis  on  the  Appalachian  region  of  the  U.S. 

ce  the  1870's. 

omics  363.  Money  and  Banking.  (F)  (3) 

tional  banking  system,  nature  and  functions  of  money,  the  importance  of  credit,  bank  deposits, 

d  loans.  Prerequisite:  Economics  153. 

tional  Courses  listed  under  Mathematics  21 1 ,  Business  Administration  351 ,  Business  Education 

and  History  241. 


FICE  ADMINISTRATION 

:e  Administration  111-112.  Typewriting.  (F,S)  (3-3) 

student  with  one  or  more  high  school  units  in  typewriting  cannot  take  Office  Administration  1 1 1 
'  credit. 
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Office  Administration  121.  Elementary  Shorthand.  (F) 

Principles  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  Series  90.  A  student  with  one  or  more  high  school  units  in  shorthe 

cannot  take  Office  Administration  121  for  credit.  Prerequisite:  Office  Administration  111  orcurr 

enrollment  in  Office  Administration  111. 
Office  Administration  122.  Intermediate  Shorthand.  (S) 

Continuation  of  Office  Administration  121. 
Office  Administration  211.  Advanced  Typewriting.  (S) 

Applying  typewriting  skill  to  practical  on-the-job  activities.  Prerequisite:  Office  Administration  ' 

or  equivalent. 

Office  Administration  221.  Dictation  and  Transcription.  (S) 

Emphasis  placed  on  speed  in  taking  dictation  and  in  transcribing  notes.  Prerequisite:  Off 
Administration  122  or  equivalent. 

Office  Administration  301.  Business  English.  (F) 

Using  words  effectively,  language  structure,  punctuation. 
Office  Administration  302.  Business  Communications.  (S) 

The  methods  and  techniques  of  organizing  business  letters,  memoranda,  and  reports.  Indue 
intensive  writing  practice  in  class  analysis,  and  student  evaluation.  Prerequisite:  Off 
Administration  301  or  English  111. 

Office  Administration  361.  Office  Management.  (F) 

Office  building,  equipment,  personnel  supervision,  control  of  office  activities.  (Even  years  onh 


2.  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Marilyn  Watkins,  Department  Head 
Elementary  Education— Secondary  Education 

The  undergraduate  programs  in  the  Department  of  Education  have  as  their  primary  objective  1 
preparation  of  superior  teachers  for  public  and  private  schools,  both  elementary  and  secondary 

At  Union  College  the  education  of  prospective  teachers  is  the  responsibility  of  the  College  a 
whole,  not  the  Department  of  Education  alone. 

The  teacher  education  programs  described  in  the  following  pages  prepare  the  student  to  receiv 
baccalaureate  degree  and,  upon  recommendation  of  the  College,  a  Kentucky  teachers  certificate 
student  who  wishes  to  teach  in  a  state  other  than  Kentucky  should  determine  certificati 
requirements  in  that  state  (usually  quite  similar  to  Kentucky's),  and  plan  his  program  according 
Information  on  certification  requirements  in  other  states  is  available  in  the  Education  Departrru 
office  and  in  the  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Office. 

Students  preparing  for  teacher  certification  must  be  admitted  to  the  teacher  education  program 
the  college  before  they  will  be  allowed  to  register  for  any  of  the  professional  education  cours 
beyond  Education  241 ,  Introduction  to  Education.  These  students  may  not  elect  to  take  any  requir 
education  course  on  a  Credit/Fail  basis. 

Graduates  may  continue  their  professional  preparation  by  entering  the  Graduate  Studies  Progra 
A  separate  catalog  is  available  from  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Academic  Affairs. 

Objectives  of  the  Teacher  Education  Program 

The  teacher  education  program  at  Union  College  seeks  to  aid  each  student  in  the  realization  of  t 
following  objectives: 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  social,  physical,  and  psychological  factors  which  determine  behavior  a 
which  promote  intellectual  growth,  emotional  balance,  and  wholesome  personality. 

2.  The  development  of  health  habits,  physical  skills,  and  recreational  interests  essential  to  persoi 
well-being  and  to  highest  teaching  effectiveness. 

3.  An  understanding  of  the  principles  and  purposes  of  education  in  a  democratic  society. 

4.  The  cultivation  of  attitudes  and  abilities  essential  to  successful  relationship  with  youth  a 
professional  associates. 

5.  An  understanding  of  the  principles  and  techniques  of  effective  teaching,  and  the  development 
appropriate  teaching  skills. 

6.  An  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  teaching  as  a  career  and  as  an  opportu  nity  for  service  to  youth  a 
to  society. 
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uirements  for  Admission  to  Teacher  Education  Program 

irmal  written  application,  submitted  during  the  semester  in  which  the  student  takes  the  first 

ofessional  education  course,  Ed.  241 .  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Department  of 

Jucation  office. 

jmpletion  of  competency  tests  in  reading.oral  communication,  written  communication,  writing 

id  computation.  Cut-off  points  are  determined  by  the  Union  College  faculty  and  are  subject  to 

lange. 

)mpletion  of  Education  241,  Introduction  to  Education;  Education  242,  Early  Involvement;  and 

lglish  111-112  with  a  semester  grade  of  C  or  better. 

jmpletion  of  at  least  thirty  semester  hours  of  college  credit  with  a  cumulative  grade  point 

erage  of  at  least  2.25. 

Dral,  social,  and  ethical  behavior  commensurate  with  the  acceptable  standards  in  the  school 

immunity  as  well  as  in  the  community  at  large. 

(commendation  of  four  faculty  members. 

jneral  factors  relating  to  teacher  effectiveness  including  physical,  mental  and  personality 

ctors  associated  with  teaching  effectiveness  and  a  general  aptitude  for  teaching. 

iccessful  completion  of  an  interview  with  members  of  the  Teacher  Education  Committee. 

iceptance  by  the  Teacher  Education  Committee  of  the  college. 

uirements  for  Admission  to  Student  Teaching 

>rmal  written  application  by  mid-term  of  the  semester  preceding  the  planned  student  teaching. 
Dplication  forms  may  be  obtained  in  the  Department  of  Education  office, 
jnior  standing  is  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  student  teaching. 

Dmpletion  of  at  least  90  semester  hours  of  credit  with  at  least  a  2.5  grade  point  average  in  all 
>urses  attempted  and  2.5  in  all  work  attempted  in  the  area,  major,  or  minor  fields  for  which 
jrtification  is  sought. 

Dmpletion  of  three-fourths  of  all  required  professional  education  courses  with  an  academic 
anding  of  at  least  2.5. 

Dmpletion  of  all  coursework  for  the  teaching  major  or  area  of  concentration  if  student  teaching 
to  be  done  in  this  specialization;  or  completion  of  all  the  coursework  for  the  teaching  minor  if 
udent  teaching  is  to  be  done  in  the  minor  area. 
Dproval  of  the  department  in  which  teaching  fields  are  sought. 

oral,  social,  and  ethical  behavior  acceptable  in  the  school  community  as  well  as  in  the 
>mmunity  at  large. 

valid  and  current  medical  examination  which  includes  a  tuberculosis  test  filed  with  the 
jacher  Education  Committee. 

aintenance  of  good  standing  since  admission  to  the  teacher  education  program. 
Dmpletion  of  institutional  prerequisites  with  respect  to  time  in  residence  and  pre-student 
aching  laboratory  experiences, 
xeptance  by  the  Teacher  Education  Committee  of  the  College. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 

eneral  Education 

.  English  111-112  (with  grade  of  C  or  higher) 6  semester  hours 

.  Humanities 18  semester  hours 

Three  semester  hours  must  be  in  Literature;  remaining  hours  to  be  taken  from  the  following: 

Art,  Drama  and  Speech;  Music;  Foreign  Languages;  Religion;  Philosophy;  English  Language 

and  Literature  (other  than  English  355). 
.  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science 12  semester  hours 

Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics,  General  Science.  At  least  3  semester  hours  shall 

be  in  the  field  of  Physical  Science  and  at  least  3  semester  hours  shall  be  in  the  field  of 

Biological  Science. 
.  Social  Science 12  semester  hours 

History;  Economics;  Political  Science;  Sociology;  Geography.  One  course  must  betaken  in 

History  of  Appalachia  or  Sociology  of  Appalachia. 
.  Physical  Education  service  course  1  semester  hour 
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II.  General  Requirements 

A.  Social  Science 3  semester  h 

B.  Introduction  to  Psychology 3  semester  h 

C.  Children's  Literature 3  semester  h 

D.  Structure  of  the  Number  Systems 6  semester  h 

E.  Elementary  School  Art 3  semester  h 

F.  Elementary  School  Music 3  semester  h 

G.  Health  and  Physical  Education  in  Elementary  School  3semester  h 

III.  Professional  Preparation 

A.  Education  241  -  Introduction  to  Education 3  semester  h 

B.  Education  242  -  Early  Involvement 3  semester  h 

C.  Education  351  -  Human  Growth  and  Development 3  semester  h 

D.  Psychology  361  -  Psychology  of  Learning  3  semester  h 

E.  Special  Education  365  -  Foundations  of  Education 

for  the  Exceptional  Child 3  semester  h 

F.  Education  341  -  Methods  of  Teaching  Math 3  semester  h 

G.  Education  361  -  Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades 3  semester  h 

H.  Education  362  -  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Content  Areas 3  semester  h 

I.  Education  432  -  Methods  and  Materials  in  the  Elementary  School 4  semester  h 

J.  One  of  the  following  three  courses: 

1 .  Education  243  -  Generic  Teaching  Skills 3  semester  hi 

2.  Education  451  -  Human  Interaction  in  the  Schools 3  semester  hi 

3.  Education  452  -  The  Professional  Teacher  in  the  School 3  semester  hi 

K.  Education  433  -  Supervised  Student  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School  12  semester  hi 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 

I.  General  Education 

A.  English  Composition  111-112  (with  grade  of  C  or  higher) 6  semester  h< 

*B.  Humanities 18  semester  h< 

Three  semester  hours  must  be  in  Literature;  remaining  hours  to  be  taken  from  the  follow 
Art;  Drama  and  Speech;  Music;  Foreign  Languages;  Religion;  Philosophy;  English  Langi 
and  Literature  (other  than  English  355). 

C.  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science 12  semester  hi 

Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics,  General  Science.  At  least  3  semester  hours  s 
be  in  the  field  of  Physical  Science  and  at  least  3  semester  hours  shall  be  in  the  fiel 
Biological  Science. 

*D.  Social  Science 12  semester  hi 

History,  Economics,  Political  Science,  Sociology,  Geography.  One  course  must  be  take 
History  of  Appalachia  or  Sociology  of  Appalachia. 

E.  Physical  Education  service  course  1  semester  r 

II.  General  Requirements  for  Students  Preparing  for  Teaching  in  Secondary  School. 

A.  Personal  and  Community  Health 3  semester  h< 

B.  Introduction  to  Psychology 3  semester  h< 

C.  Majors,  Minors,  and  Areas  of  Concentration** 

An  Area  of  Concentration 48  semester  h( 

One  Major 30  semester  he 

One  Major  of  30  semester  hours  and  one  Minor 

of  21  semester  hours  51  semester  h( 

Majors  in  subject  combinations  shall  require  36  semester  hours  credit.  In  a  combination  of  subji 
for  majors,  not  less  than  12  semester  hours  shall  be  in  each  subject  within  the  major.  Method  coui 


"No  more  than  6  semester  hours  in  any  one  discipline 
'Choose  one  of  the  three  (3)  options  listed 
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i  in  addition  to  those  in  the  majors  and  minors.  Education  362  is  required  of  students  preparing 
n  English.  A  teaching  minor  in  English  shall  require  an  additional  3  semester  hours  of  credit 
I  the  usual  21  and  must  include  a  course  in  linguistics. 

Sessional  Preparation  for  Secondary  Teachers.  These  courses  are  to  be  taken  in  a  six- 

nester  sequence  in  the  following  order: 

Education  241  -  Introduction  to  Education 3  semester  hours 

(To  be  taken  with  Education  242) 
Education  242  -  Early  Involvement 3  semester  hours 

(To  be  taken  with  Education  241) 
Education  351  -  Human  Growth  and  Development 3  semester  hours 

(Prerequisites:  Education  241  and  242) 
Psychology  361  -  Psychology  of  Learning  3  semester  hours 

(Prerequisites:  Education  241  and  242) 
Education  243  -  Generic  Teaching  Skills 3  semester  hours 

(Prerequisites:  Education  351  and  361) 
Special  Education  365  -  Foundations  of  Education  for  the 

Exceptional  Child 3  semester  hours 

(Prerequisite:  Education  243) 
Education  452  -  Methods  and  Materials  for  Secondary  Education 3  semester  hours 

(Prerequisite:  Education  365) 
Education  451  -  Human  Interaction  in  the  Schools 3  semester  hours 

(Prerequisite:  Education  365) 
Education  453  -  Supervised  Student  Teaching  in  the  Schools 12  semester  hours 

(Prerequisites:  Education  451  and  452) 

OCIATE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  IN 
ATIONAL  EDUCATION 
vocational  teachers) 

Credit  Hours 

i  1 1 1  and  1 1 2— Freshman  Composition 6 

•logy  111— General  Psychology 3 

)  131— Fundamentals  of  Speech 3 

I  Science  Core  Requirement 4 

lities  Core  Requirement 3 

Science  Core  Requirement 3 

jnce  Credit  for  Vocational  Certification  6-9 

>nal  Education  Block  (from  state  approved  school) 

sfer) 24 

ectives 9-12 

64 

OCIATE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION* 

Credit  Hours 

i  1 1 1  and  1 1 2— Freshman  Composition 6 

I  Science  (Environmental  Science  100  recommended) 4 

jgy  131— Introduction  to  Sociology 

3 

)gy  421— Rural  &  Urban  Sociology 

)logy  111—1  ntroduction  to  Psychology 3 

lities  Requirement  (speech  or  theatre  recommended)   3 

—Elementary  School  Art 3 

373— Elementary  School  Music 3 

ion  241  —I ntroduction  to  Education 3 

ion  351  —Human  Growth  and  Development 3 

ion  440— Early  Childhood  Education  3 

i  355— Survey  of  Children's  Literature 3 


d  for  those  who  work  in  day  care  centers  and  agencies  dealing  with  small  children  where  ateacher  certification  is  not  required. 
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Health  270— Personal  and  Community  Health  

Social  Work  171— Introduction  to  Social  Services 

Health  361  —Principles  of  Nutrition  

Ed.  365— Foundations  of  Ed.  for  Exceptional  Child 

Supervised  Experience  in  Early  Child.  Ed 

Electives — (Recommended  from  Appalachian  Semester, 

Kentucky  History,  Typing,  Recreational  Leadership  . . 

Arts  &  Crafts,  &  Structure  of  Number  Systems) 


ASSOCIATE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  FOR  GRADUATES 
OF  STATE  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Credit  H 

Credit  for  22-month  post  high  school  vocational  program  

English  110  or  111— English  Composition 

Social  Science  Core  Requirement 

Natural  Science  Core  Requirement 

Humanities  Core  Requirement 

Free  elective 


Credit  Hi 

Credit  for  1 1  -month  post  high  school  vocational  program  

English  110  or  111 — English  Composition 

Social  Science  Core  Requirement 

Natural  Science  Core  Requirement 

Humanities  Core  Requirement 

Elective  Credits  (planned  curriculum  developed  &  followed)  


A  "C"  (2.00)  average  is  required  and  a  minimum  of  15  hours  in  residence. 

For  the  vocational  student  wishing  to  continue  his/her  education  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  levi 
planned  course  of  study  (contract)  will  be  developed  so  that  the  degree  can  be  earned  with 
additional  64  hours  of  specified  credit  beyond  the  A.A.S.  degree. 

Graduates  of  the  1 1 -month  vocational  programs  should  plan  additonal  hours  of  general  educa 
credits  within  their  electives  to  better  prepare  for  the  4-year  degree. 


EDUCATION 

Education  241.  Introduction  to  Education.  (F,S 

The  purpose  and  function  of  education.  Classroom  and  school  organization,  guidance  servi 
library  services,  evaluation,  reporting  to  parents  and  other  phases  of  the  school  program. 

Education  242.  Early  Involvement  Internship.  (F,S 

A  practical  course  in  which  students  are  assigned  to  local  school  classrooms  nine  hours  per  wee 
thirteen  weeks,  and  meet  weekly  to  discuss  and  generalize  their  experiences.  To  be  taken  con 
rently  with  Education  241. 

Education  243.  Generic  Teaching  Skills.  (F,S] 

Acquiring  competence  in  the  basic  concepts  and  principles  associated  with  the  following 
areas:   observation,   diagnosis,   instructional  design  and   planning,   instructional   managem 
communication,  evaluating,  use  of  media  and  new  technology.  Includes  experience  in  mi 
teaching  and  field  placement  in  local  public  schools. 

Education  341.  Methods  of  Teaching  Mathematics  in  Elementary  School  (F) 

Modern  methods  and  materials  for  teaching  mathematics  in  the  elementary  school.  Prerequi, 
Mathematics  203-204  or  equivalent;  admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program. 

Education  351.  Human  Growth  and  Development.  (F) 

Basic  concepts  for  understanding  the  development  of  the  child  and  the  adolescent.  Includes  f 
experience. 
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lucation  361.  Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades.  (F)  (3) 

Methods  and  materials  for  the  teaching  of  reading  in  the  primary  grades  including  observations, 

micro-teaching  demonstrations,  making  of  lesson  plans,  and  evaluation  of  a  child's  readiness. 

erequisite:  admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program. 

lucation  362.  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Content  Subjects.  (S)  (3) 

Emphasis    on    study   skills,    individualized    programs    and    reading    in    the   content   subjects. 

Prerequisite:  (except  for  English  majors)  Education  361. 

»ecial  Education  365.  Foundations  of  Education  of  the  Exceptional  Child.  (F,S)  (3) 

Etiology  and  assessment  of  exceptional  learning  conditions;  characteristics  of  exceptionalities; 

special  education  intervention. 

lucation  401.  Introduction  to  Counseling  and  Guidance.  (S)  (3) 

Educational,  sociological,  and  psychological  foundations  of  counseling  and  guidance  in  schools, 

colleges,  and  related  service-oriented  agencies.  Essential  counseling  and  guidance  services, 

policies,  practice  and  procedures. 

lucation  432.  Methods  and  Materials  in  the  Elementary  School.  (F)  (4) 

Emphasis  on  language  arts,  social  studies,  and  science;  directed  observation;  Prerequisites: 

Education  241,  341,  351,  361,  and  362;  Psy.  361;  90  semester  hours  college  credit;  quality  point 

standing  of  2.25  overall  and  at  Union  College;  one  semester  residence;  and  admission  to  the 

Teacher  Education  Program  at  Union  College.  No  late  registration. 

lucation  433.  Supervised  Student  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School.  (S)  (12) 

Laboratory  experiences  in  working  with  children,  teachers,  and  others  in  school  and  community. 

Supervision  by  an  experienced  classroom  teacher  for  a  minimum  of  10  weeks.  Transportation  and 

meals  paid  by  the  students.  Application  to  be  made  one  semester  in  advance.  Prerequisites:  See 

Requirements  to  Student  Teaching.  A  supervisory  fee  of  $100  is  charged. 

iucation  435.  Laboratory  Experiences  in  Education.  (on  demand)  (6) 

A  substitute  for  student  teaching  for  elementary  majors.  Considers  current  problems  and  trends  in 

teaching  with  laboratory  periods  for  construction  of  classroom  materials.  Prerequisites:  One  year 

of  successful  classroom  teaching  experience;  Education  241  and  242;  scholastic  standing  of  2.25 

or  above;  completion  of  90  semester  hours;  approval  by  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Education;  and 

one  semester  residence  at  Union  College. 

lucation  440.  Early  Childhood  Education.  (Sum)  (3) 

Survey  of  the  physical,  emotional,  mental,  and  psychological  development  of  the  child  under  six, 
and  the  role  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  in  working  with  such  a  child. 

lucation  451.  Human  Interaction  in  the  Schools.  (F,S)  (3) 

Considers  human  interaction  in  the  schools  from  a  variety  of  perspectives  and  theories.  Addresses 
the  role  of  classroom  management  in  the  learning  process.  Students  preparing  to  teach  in 
secondary  schools  should  take  this  course  concurrently  with  Education  452. 

lucation  452.  Methods  and  Materials  in  the  Secondary  School.  (F)  (4) 

Current  teaching  methods,  materials,  and  innovations  in  the  secondary  school  with  directed 
observations.  Prerequisites:  Education  241  and  351;  Psy.  361;  90  semester  hours  of  college  credit; 
quality  point  standing  of  2.25  overall  and  at  Union  College;  one  semester  of  residence;  and 
admission  to  theTeacher  Education  Program  at  Union  College.  In  addition,  aquality  point  standing 
of  2.25  or  above  is  required  in  areas  of  concentration,  major,  and  minors.  No  late  registration. 

lucation  453.  Supervised  Student  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School.  (F,S)  (12) 

Under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  teacher,  the  student  teacher  directs  the  usual  teaching 
activities  in  the  classroom  for  a  minimum  of  10  weeks  in  local  public  schools.  Application  should  be 
made  one  full  semester  in  advance  of  the  time  the  teaching  is  to  be  done.  Prerequisite:  See 
Requirements  for  Student  Teaching.  A  supervisory  fee  of  $100  is  charged. 

ducation  454.  The  Professional  Teacher  in  the  School.  (F,S)  (3) 

Discusses  the  role  of  the  professional  teacher,  including  professional  values,  school-community 
relations  and  teacher-parent  interaction.  Discusses  aspects  of  local  school  operations,  i.e.,  school 
law  and  finances.  Students  preparing  to  teach  in  secondary  schools  should  take  this  course 
concurrently  with  Education  453. 

ducation  468.  Educational  Media.  (Sum)  (3) 

Practice  in  operating  educational  media  and  construction  of  classroom  materials.  Emphasis  on 
educational  television  use  in  the  classroom. 

ducation  495.  Independent  Study.  (F.S.Sum)  (3) 

Open  only  to  advanced  students  in  the  field  of  Education  who  wish  to  do  intensive  reading  in  a 
specific  interest  area.  Prerequisites:  Twelve  semester  hours  of  Education  and  permission  of  the 
Head  of  the  Department. 
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3.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Paul  S.  Moore, Department  Head 
Health— Physical  Education 

HEALTH 

Students  preparing  to  teach  in  an  elementary  or  secondary  school  in  Kentucky  are  required  to 
complete  the  following  courses:  for  an  elementary  certificate,  Health  and  Physical  Education  in  the 
Elementary  School;  for  a  secondary  certificate,  Personal  and  Community  Health. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Health  Education:  For  students  choosing  to  get  a  teaching  certificate, 
thirty  semester  hours  from  the  courses  listed  under  the  Health  department  including  270,  330,  and 
340.  In  addition  to  the  courses  listed  under  the  Health  department,  the  following  courses  may  betaken 
as  electives  to  be  included  in  the  thirty  semester  hours:  Sociology  271,  Sociology  311,  and 
Psychology  431. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Health  Education:  Twenty-one  semester  hours  which  must  include 
Health  270,  330,  and  340.  Courses  must  be  chosen  from  those  listed  under  Health  Education  major. 

Health  131.  First  Aid  and  Safety  Education.  (S)  (3) 

Designed  to  aid  the  student  in  developing  an  understanding  of  the  basic  principles  of  accident 
prevention  as  applicable  to  the  home,  the  highway,  and  the  school.  First  aid  measures  for  various 
injuries  and  illnesses  are  discussed  and  practiced. 

Health  270.  Personal  and  Community  Health.  (F)  (3) 

The  relationship  of  bodily  functions  to  personal  health  and  grooming,  and  to  community  and 
national  health. 

Health  330.  School  Health  Practices.  (S)  (3) 

A  course  dealing  with  the  primary  phases  of  school  health— health  instruction,  health  services,  and 
healthful  school  environment— and  how  they  can  be  coordinated  into  a  functional  health  program. 

Health  340.  Physiology  and  Anatomy.  (F)  (3) 

A  study  of  cellular  construction,  tissues,  organs,  and  systems  of  the  human  body.  A  study  of  the 
functions  of  these  organs  and  systems  as  it  deals  with  health  and  physical  education  disciplines. 

Health  361.  Principles  of  Nutrition.  (S)  (3) 

Diet  problems;  study  of  nutrients  and  their  relationships  to  health. 

Health  411.  Health  Education  in  the  Secondary  School.  (S)  (3) 

The  experiences,  activities,  and  instruction  of  secondary  students  that  lead  to  intelligent  self- 
direction  of  health  behavior. 

Health  421.  Community  Health.  (F)  (3) 

The  social  and  cultural  factors,  the  physical  environment,  and  the  health  agencies  and  services  as 
they  relate  to  the  health  of  the  community. 

Health  451.  School  and  Community  Health  Workshop.  (Sum)  (3) 

Reveals  the  relationship  needed  between  the  school  and  community  to  promote  the  total  health  of 

the  population.  Speakers  are  secured  from  official  agencies,  voluntary  agencies,  professional 

agencies,  sponsored  agencies,  and  other  colleges.  Small  groups  are  utilized  for  discussion,  field 

trips,  and  study  through  audio-visual  aids. 
Health  475.  Critical  Areas  in  Health.  (F,Sum)  (3) 

Specific  health  problems  confronting  society  today  with  particular  reference  to  secondary  age 

students. 
Health  485.  Field  Experiences  in  Health.  (F,S,Sum)  (3-6) 

A  directed  field  experience  in  some  phase  of  health,  with  consideration  given  to  both  the  needs  and 

interests  of  the  student.  Opportunities  will  be  available  for  practical  experiences  in  the  school 

situation,  official  health  agencies,  and  voluntary  agencies. 
Health  495.  Independent  Study.  (F,S,Sum)  (1-3) 

Independent  study  for  advanced  students  only. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Physical  Education:  Students  choosing  to  get  a  Secondary  teaching 
certificate  must  take  thirty  semester  hours  which  must  include  351,  361,  421,  461,  Health  340,  and 
four  service  courses.  Health  131  may  be  included  in  the  Physical  Education  major. 
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Service  Courses 

A  maximum  of  eight  semester  hours  of  service  courses  may  be  credited  toward  graduation, 
lysical  education  majors  must  take  four  service  courses.  This  is  the  maximum  that  can  be  applied  to 
ajor,  but  others  may  be  taken  as  electives.  The  following  service  courses  also  meet  the  elementary 
id  secondary  requirement  for  physical  education. 

lysical  Education  111.  Beginning  Swimming.  (F.S.Sum)  (1) 

lysical  Education  112.  Intermediate  Swimming.  (F,S,Sum)  (1) 

lysical  Education  113.  Senior  Life  Saving.  (F)  (1) 

ysical  Education  121.  Team  Sports.  (F)  (1) 

lysical  Education  131.  Archery  and  Badminton.  (F,S)  (1) 

lysical  Education  132.  Beginning  Golf.  (F.S.Sum)  (1) 

lysical  Education  133.  Beginning  Tennis.  (F,S,Sum)  (1) 

ysical  Education  135.  Tumbling  and  Trampolining.  (S,  Even  Year)  (1) 

lysical  Education  141.  Folk  &  Square  Dancing.  (S,  Odd  Year)  (1) 


Professional  Courses 

hysical  Education  241.  History  of  Physical  Education.  (S)  (3) 

From  primitive  man  through  the  present,  with  particular  emphasis  on  Greek  physical  education, 

European  systems,  and  development  of  physical  education  in  America.  Some  research  into  the 

history  of  various  sports.  (Even  years  only.) 
hysical  Education  261.  Health  and  Physical  Education  in  the 

Elementary  School.  (F)  (3) 

The  role  of  the  classroom  teacher  in  physical  education  on  the  playground,  in  the  gymnasium,  and 

the  classroom.  How  to  correlate  and  evaluate.  The  application  of  games,  movements,  exploration, 

rhythms,  self-testing  activities,  and  screening  tests. 
hysical  Education  265.  Recreational  Sports  and  Activities.  (S)  (3) 

Presents  students  with  information  on  various  types  of  sports  and  activities,  with  emphasis  on 

history,  rules,  equipment,  skills,  and  techniques. 
hysical  Education  271.  Sports  Officiating.  (Odd  years  only.)  (F)  (2) 

Rules  and  officiating  techniques  in  football,  basketball,  baseball,  and  track. 
hysical  Education  302.  Coaching  Basketball.  (Even  years  only.)  (F)  (2) 

hysical  Education  303.  Water  Safety  Instruction.  (Even  years  only.)  (S)  (2) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  Lifesaving  113  and/or  Current  Advanced  certificate. 

hysical  Education  304.  Coaching  Baseball.  (Odd  years  only.)  (S)  (2) 

hysical  Education  305.  Coaching  Track  and  Field; 

Swimming  and  Diving.  (Odd  years  only.)  (S)  (2) 

hysical  Education  306.  Coaching  and  Officiating  Women's  Team  Sports.  (Even  years  only.)(F)  (2) 
hysical  Education  307.  Coaching  Soccer.  (Even  years  only.)  (F)  (2) 

hysical  Education  317.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Intramurals.  (F)  (3) 

Planning,  organizing,  and  directing  a  program  of  intramural  activities  for  men  and  women. 

Attention  is  given  to  activities,  awards,  officials,  finances,  publicity,  and  other  factors  necessary  to 

consider  in  administering  an  intramural  program. 
hysical  Education  321.  Recreational  Leadership.  (S)  (3) 

Leadership  techniques  in  music,  social  games,  arts  and  crafts,  dramatics,  camping,  nature,  and 

sports.  Designed  to  aid  students  in  enriching  their  own  leisure  time  and  to  prepare  for  leadership  in 

teaching,  full-time  Christian  service,  and  social  service. 
hysical  Education  351.  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Health  and  Physical  Education.  (F)  (3) 

Evaluating  Health  &  Physical  Education  by  the  construction  and  administering  of  tests.  Emphasizes 

reliability,  objectivity,  and  validity  of  tests,  and  school  marks. 

hysical  Education  361.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Health  and  Physical  Education.(S)  (3) 

Administration  of  health  and  physical  education  in  school.  Setting  up  the  program,  and  evaluating 
results.  Emphasizes  budget  and  finance,  office  management,  preparing  the  curriculum,  facilities, 
legal  factors,  and  public  relations, 
'hysical  Education  421.  Kinesiology.  (S)  (3) 

An  analysis  of  human  motion  and  its  relation  to  athletic  and  gymnastic  activities;  practical 
application  of  these  principles. 
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Physical  Education  461.  Seminar  in  Health  and  Physical  Education.  (F)  (3] 

Designed  for  majors  and  minors  who  are  preparing  to  teach.  Seminar  will  include  such  topics  as 
philosophy,  teacher  certification,  competencies,  the  teaching  process,  and  professional  activities 
Diversified  practical  experience  will  be  possible  by  assisting  with  service  courses  and  peei 
instruction  in  class. 

Physical  Education  495.  Independent  Study.  (F.S.Sum)  (3) 

Independent  work  for  advanced  students  only. 


MILITARY  SCIENCE  (ROTC) 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Military  Science:  Completion  of  the  22  hours  of  Military  Science 
required  for  commissioning  in  the  United  States  Army. 
Military  Science  111.  Fundamentals  of  Leadership  and  Management  I.  (F)  (1) 

ROTC  program  and  opportunities,  the  military  as  a  profession,  customs  and  traditions  of  the 

service,  rifle  marksmanship. 
Military  Science  112.  Fundamentals  of  Leadership  and  Management  II.  (S)  (1) 

Introduction  to  dismounted  drill  to  include  stationary  movements,  steps  and  marching  and  Squad 

Drill;  the  national  security  structure,  role  of  the  Department  of  Defense  agencies  in  national 

defense,  the  military  and  American  society. 
Military  Science  221.  Applied  Leadership  and  Management  I.  (F)  (2) 

Map  reading,  orienteering,  study  and  application  of  the  principles  and  techniques  of  leadership. 
Military  Science  222.  Applied  Leadership  and  Management  II.  (S)  (2) 

Operations  of  the  basic  military  team,  rappelling,  survey  of  American  military  history. 
Military  Science  260.  Military  Science  Practicum.  (Sum)  (6) 

Basic  camp,  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky— introduction  to  military  subjects  designed  as  a  substitute  for 

Military  Science  111,  112,  221,  and  222  for  students  who  were  unable  to  complete  those  courses. 

Emphasis  on  practical  application  and  leadership  development.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

(No  tuition  cost). 
Military  Science  331.  Advanced  Leadership  and  Management  I.  (F)  (3) 

Case  studies  in  leadership;  fundamentals  of  educational  psychology  applicable  to  instruction; 

applicatory  work  emphasizing"  development  of  leadership  potential  (Leadership  Laboratory); 

analysis  of  the  leader's  role  in  directing  and  coordinating  tactical  missions;  physical  conditioning 

and  systematic  testing. 
Military  Science  332.  Advanced  Leadership  and  Management  II.  (S)  (3) 

Fundamentals  and  techniques  of  individual  combat  and  operations  in  a  field  environment; 

applicatory  work  emphasizing  development  of  leadership  potential  (Leadership  Laboratory); 

physical  conditioning  and  systematic  testing. 
Military  Science  421.  Theory  and  Dynamics  of  the  Military  Team.  (F)  (2) 

Staff  organization  and  functions;  unit  administration;  principles,  fundamentals,  and  tactics  as  they 

apply  to  the  employment  of  the  military  team  with  emphasis  on  the  leadership  responsibilities  of 

the  combat  commander. 
Military  Science  422.  Seminar  in  Leadership  and  Management.  (S)  (2) 

Obligations  and  responsibilities  of  an  officer;  analysis  of  leadership  and  management  problems 

involved  in  military  justice;  applicatory  work  emphasizing  development  of  leadership  potential 

(Leadership  Laboratory);  contemporary  leadership  and  management  problems  of  the  military 

services  in  light  of  the  position  of  the  U.S.  in  world  affairs. 
Military  Science  460.  Military  Science  Practicum.  (Sum)  (6) 

Advanced  camp,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas — practical  experience  in  technical  and  tactical  subjects  with 

specific  emphasis  on  leadership  training  in  the  form  of  problem  analysis,  decision  making,  and 

troop  leading  experience.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor  and  enrolled  in  advanced  military 

science.  (No  tuition  cost). 
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/ision  of  Humanities 

Allan  E.  Green,  Chairman 

Department  of  Fine  Arts  Department  of  Languages 

Department  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 


MANITIES 

lanities  101,  2,  3,  4.  Chapel.  (F,S)  (1) 

irticipation  in  Chapel  programs  is  designed  to  aid  the  student  in  achieving  the  breadth  and 
xibility  of  mind  necessary  for  full  participation  in  a  complex  culture.  Four  major  themes  are 
Idressed:  (a)  God  and  the  relations  between  God,  the  universe,  and  man;  (b)  ethical  questions  and 
oral  issues;  (c)  the  ceremony  and  liturgy  of  the  Church;  (d)  significant  art  and  music  in  the 
iristian  tradition.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  four  credits  in  a  four-year  course  of  study. 
lanities  202.  Introduction  to  Film.  (S)  (3)  (H) 

m  is  studied  as  an  art  form  concerned  with  the  human  values  of  mankind.  Appreciation  of  film  and 
basic  elements  and  techniques  is  stressed.  (Even  years  only.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Art — Drama  and  Speech — Music 

nion  College  course  offerings  in  the  field  of  art  provide  service  courses  for  several  curricula  and 
Dportunities  for  exploration  and  growth  in  artistic  self-expression. 

132.  Introduction  to  Art.  (S)  (3)  (H) 

n  introduction  to  Art  outlining  basic  approaches,  principles,  techniques  and  media  as  well  as 
yles  of  expression,  both  past  and  present. 

271.  Elementary  School  Art.  (F)  (3) 

studio  course  involving  many  kinds  of  art  projects  in  many  media,  suitable  and  practicable  for 
ementary  grades. 

373.  Art  History.  (On  demand)  (3)  (H) 

he  intensive  study  of  major  movements,  personalities,  and  styles  of  architecture,  painting, 
ulpture  of  world  art. 
495.  Independent  Study  in  Art.  (F,S)  (3) 

dependent  study  or  research  on  an  approved  topic.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

IAMA  AND  SPEECH 

equirements  for  a  Major  Union  College  offers  a  comprehensive  major  with  two  options.  Students 
either  fulfill  the  requirements  for  teacher  certification  in  Drama/Speech  or  major  in  Drama.  Other 
taking  the  Speech  courses  required  for  the  first  option,  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the 

ore  courses  required  for  the  major  include  Drama  251 ,  352,  331 ,  332,  365,  366,  and  451 ;  a  total  of 

nty-one  semester  hours. 

tudents  electing  the  Drama/Speech  option  are  also  required  to  take  twelve  hours  in  approved 

rses  in  Speech,  including  Speech  131,  and  three  hours  of  upper  division  dramatic  literature 

rses. 

tudents  electing  the  Drama  option  are  also  required  to  take  six  hours  of  upper  division  dramatic 

ature  courses  and  Drama  461. 

lequirements  for  a  Minor  in  Drama  and  Speech:  Twenty-one  semester  hours,  including  Drama 

331  or  332,  365,  366.  Cannot  be  used  for  a  teaching  minor  certificate. 
lequirements  for  a  Minor  in  Drama:  Twenty-one  semester  hours  in  Drama,  including  Drama 

331  or  332,  365,  366.  Can  be  used  for  Teacher  Certification. 
ima  131.  Introduction  to  the  Theatre.  (F)  (3)  (H) 

lasic  principles  underlying  the  origin  and  development  of  theatrical  presentation.  Brief  study  of 
ilements  of  production. 

ima  151.  Theatre  Practicum.  (F,S)  (1)  (H) 

actual  practical  experience  in  major  college  theatrical  productions  in  the  areas  of  acting,  directing, 
ind  production  work.  May  be  repeated  three  times  for  credit. 

ima  251.  Fundamentals  of  Acting.  (F)  (3) 

heory  and  practice  behind  analysis  and  presentation  of  a  role.  (Even  years  only.) 
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Drama  321.  European  Drama  since  1945.  (F)  (3)  (h 

A  study  of  representative  plays  in  translation  by  modern  writers  from  Germany,  France,  Italy  ar 

Poland.  (Odd  years  only.) 
Drama  331.  Play  Production.  (F)  (; 

Study  and  practice  in  theatrical  design  and  stage  lighting.  Prerequisite:  Drama  131  or  permissic 

of  instructor.  (Odd  years  only.) 
Drama  332.  Play  Production.  (S)  (5 

Study  and  practice  in  theatrical  costuming  and  make-up.  Prerequisite:  Drama  131  or  permission  i 

instructor.  (Odd  years  only.) 
Drama  352.  Advanced  Acting.  (S)  (: 

Scene  study  and  period  styles  of  acting.  Prerequisite:  Drama  251  or  permission  of  instructor.  (Oc 

years  only.) 
Drama  365.  History  of  the  Theatre.  (F)  (3)  (r 

Study  of  theatrical  presentation  from  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece  to  Ibsen.  Prerequisite:  Junior  i 

Senior  standing  or  permission.  (Even  years  only.) 
Drama  366.  History  of  Modern  Theatre.  (S)  (3)  (r 

Study  of  theatrical  presentation  from  Ibsen  to  present.  Prerequisite:  Junior  or  Senior  standing 

permission.  (Even  years  only.) 

Drama  451.  Directing.  (S)  (: 

Study  and  analysis  of  scripts  for  production  and  of  production  techniques.  Staging  of  one-act  pla 
required.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

Drama  461.  Senior  Project  in  Drama/Theatre.  (on  demand)  (J 

A  supervised  project  involving  advanced  work  in  some  area  of  Drama  or  Theatre:  criticism,  history 
directing,  design,  etc.  Open  only  to  student  majoring  in  Drama  and  electing  the  straight  Dram 
option. 

Drama  495.  Independent  Study  in  Drama. 
Independent  study  or  research  on  an  approved  topic.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Speech  131.  Fundamentals  of  Speech.  (S)  (3)  (hi 

Study  and  practice  in  the  basic  elements  of  speech  applicable  in  daily  life,  such  as  voic< 
articulation,  pronunciation,  bodily  activity,  speech  organization,  outlining  and  research. 

Speech  231.  Interpretative  Reading.  (F)  (3)  (r 

Analysis  and  oral  interpretation  of  the  various  forms  of  literature.  Special  emphasis  on  developin 
qualities  for  interpretation  of  character,  emotion,  and  artistic  impersonation. 

Speech  341.  Debate.  (S)  (3)  (h 

The  study  and  practice  of  formal  debating.  Case  preparation  and  methods  of  argumentation  usin 
the  national  college  debate  topic  for  the  year.  Designed  to  help  students  think  more  clearly 
organize  their  ideas  more  effectively,  and  present  their  conclusions  more  persuasively.  (Even  year 
only.) 

Speech  342.  Persuasion.  (F)  (3)  (r 

This  course  serves  to  acquaint  students  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  persuasive  technique 
students  will  develop  their  own  powers  of  persuasion  and  learn  to  recognize  the  rhetoric! 
techniques  employed  by  others.  (Odd  years  only.) 
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o  Special  Music  Fees.  No  special  fees  exist  for  private  lessons  in  music.  Students  majoring  in 

sr  fields  of  study  may  avail  themselves  of  class  lessons  in  piano,  voice,  wind,  and  stringed 

uments.   Upon  sufficient  advancement.these  students  also  may  receive  private  instruction 

out  any  special  fee  being  charged. 

eparatory  Department.  Preparatory  work  in  piano,  wind,  voice,  and  stringed  instruments  is 

'ed  in  the  form  of  class  or  private  lessons  for  pre-college  students.  There  is  a  fee  charged  for 

e  lessons.  A  similar  arrangement  is  available  for  special  students  of  college  age  and  above  who 

not  enrolled  as  full-time  students  in  the  regular  curriculum. 

isemble  Requirement.  All  majors  are  required  to  participate  in  a  minimum  of  seven  semesters  in 

ensemble  and  a  minimum  of  four  semesters  in  another  ensemble  area. 

jsic  Library.  The  music  library,  located  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building,  contains  records,  scores,  and 

ling  facilities. 

nor  in  Music.  Twenty-one  semester  hours,  including:  Music  161,  162;  three  semester  hours 

:ted  from  either  Music  321  or  322;  two  semester  hours  of  music  electives;  two  years  of  ensemble; 

completion  of  the  202  level  of  course  numbering  in  one  field  of  applied  music,  or  eight  hours  of 

ied  music  arranged  differently  with  the  consent  of  the  department. 

MUSIC  MAJOR,  B.A.  and  B.S. 

Please  see  general  requirements 
DEMIC  EMPHASIS  Sem.  Hrs. 

id.  of  Music 8 

nony 6 

&  Analysis   4 

ic  History 12 

ied  Music  8 

smble 0 

ic  Elective  2 


APPLIED  EMPHASIS  Sem.  Hrs. 

Found,  of  Music 8 

Harmony 6 

Form  &  Analysis  4 

Music  History 6 

Applied  Music  16 

Ensemble 0 


40 


40 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
COMBINATION  MUSIC  AND  BUSINESS  AREA 


BUSINESS  CORE 

Hours 

d.  271  Prin.  of  Market   3 

d.  351  Prin.  of  Finance  3 

d.  352  Prin.  of  Mgmt 3 

d.  41 1  Business  Law 3 

t.  171-172  Princ.  Acct 6 

ip.  Sci.  131  Intro,  to  Data 

ocessing 3 

n.  153-154  Prin.  of  Econ 6 

27 
Additional  Bus.  Requirements 

d.  272  Salesmanship  3 

Ad.  312  Bus.  Comm 3 

.  Elective 3 


MUSIC  AREA 

Hours 

Muse  161-162  Found,  of  Music 8 

Muse  261-262  Harmony 6 

Muse  111-412  Applied  Music 16 

Muse  322  Music  History 3 

Muse.  171-176  String  Class,  Piano, 
Woodwind  Class,  or  Brass  Class 
(Choice  of  any  3) 3 

36 

General  Requirements 

Freshman  Composition  6 

Humanities 12 

Social  Science  3 

Natural  Science  8 


Field  Placement  3-10 


Electives  17-24 


ithin  the  Business  Core  and  Requirements,  the  Music  Area  and  Field  Placement,  there  is  a  total 
1-36  hours  of  upper  division  courses.  This  leaves  4-19  hours  of  upper  division  courses  that  must 
aken  from  the  electives  or  general  requirements. 
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APPLIED  MUSIC 

The  study  of  music  through  the  development  of  performance  skills  is  the  central  coreinthetraini 
and  growth  of  the  musician.  Instruction  is  offered  in  the  following  instruments:  piano,  organ,  voi< 
woodwinds,  brass,  strings,  and  percussion.  The  following  goals  are  common  to  all  applied  mui 
study: 

developing  in  the  student  a  high  level  of  technical  proficiency; 

acquainting  the  student  with  the  learning  processes  involved  in  that  development; 

familiarizing  the  student  with  a  body  of  musical  literature  appropriate  to  his  instrument; 

assisting  the  student  in  mastering  a  representative  sample  of  the  repertory. 

Complete  outlines  of  the  levels  of  technical  proficiency  and  repertory  expected  at  the  end  of  ea 
semester  of  study  are  given  to  the  student  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  These  are  organized  in 
eight-semester  sequence  designed  to  insure  that  the  student  completing  the  sequence  has  achiev 
a  level  of  mastery  appropriate  to  a  baccalaureate  music  degree.  Similar  outlines  exist  for  studer 
enrolling  for  applied  music  study  at  the  minor  or  elective  level.  The  content  of  these  applied  mus 
course  outlines  is  for  the  guidance  of  the  student  and  the  teacher,  and  is  therefore  a  flexible  rath 
than  a  rigid  description  of  the  requirements.  Copies  of  these  outlines  may  be  requested  from  t 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts. 


SECONDARY  LEVEL 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students  seeking  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  a  Bachelor  of  Scien 
degree  with  a  music  major  or  minor. 
*Music  101-102.  Applied  Music.  (F,S)  (1 

Freshman  level  secondary  applied  music  study. 
'Music  201-202.  Applied  Music.  (F,S)  (1 

Sophomore  level  secondary  applied  music  study. 
'Music  301-302.  Applied  Music.  (F,S)  (1 

Junior  level  secondary  applied  music  study. 
•Music  401-402.  Applied  Music.  (F,S)  (1- 

Senior  level  secondary  applied  music  study. 


MAJOR  LEVEL 

These  courses  are  designed  for  students  enrolled  in  the  Music  Business  area  and  for  studer 
seeking  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  music  major  or  minor. 
*Music  111-112.  Applied  Music.  (F,S)  « 

Freshman  major  or  minor  level  applied  music  study. 

'Music  211-212.  Applied  Music.  (F,S)  ( 

Sophomore  major  or  minor  level  applied  music  study. 
'Music  311-312.  Applied  Music.  (F,S)  ( 

Junior  major  level  applied  music  study. 
Music  317.  Junior  Recital.  (F,S)  (0- 

*Music  411-412.  Applied  Music.  (F,S)  ( 

Senior  major  level  applied  music  study. 
Music  415-416.  Applied  Field  Literature.  (on  demand)  ( 

A  study  of  the  literature  available  for  the  student's  major  instrument,  and  related  instruments  whe 

appropriate,  with  attention  to  stylistic  characteristics  and  ornamentation. 
Music  417.  Senior  Recital.  (F,S)  (0- 

Music  418-419.  Sight  Reading  and  Accompanying.  (on  demand)  ( 

Proficiency  in  reading  the  various  clefs,  vocal  scores,  and  accompaniments,  with  emphasis  on  tf 

techniques  of  sensitive  accompanying.  Keyboard  majors  and  selected  minors  only. 


'Applied  Music  may  betaken  for  Humanities  credit  under  special  arrangement  Consult  with  the  Head  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Department  for  details. 
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STORY  AND  APPRECIATION 

tic  121.  Introduction  to  Music.  (F)  (3)  (H) 

study  of  musical  matters  and  styles  for  the  student  with  a  limited  musical  knowledge.  Not  open  to 
lusic  majors  or  music  minors. 
ile  122.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  American  Popular  Music.  (S)  (3)  (H) 

n  historical  approach  involving  the  study  of  styles  and  personalities  beginning  with  the  origins  of 
zz  and  ending  with  the  current  trends  and  concepts  of  today.  Open  to  all  students. 
tic  321,  322.  Music  History.  (F,S)  (3-3)  (H) 

study  of  representative  music  both  written  and  recorded,  and  readings,  coordinating  and 
tegrating  music  skills. 

121)  Antiquity  through  1750. 

122)  Classic  period  to  the  present. 

iic  421-422.  Music  History  Seminar.  (on  demand)  (3-3) 

itensive  study  of  a  selected  period  or  genre.  Major  paper  required.  Prerequisite:  Music  321-322. 


SEMBLES 

ic  152.  Choir.  (F,S)  (0-1) 

pen   by  audition  only;   performs  in  chapel,  Christmas  concert,  spring  concert,  graduation, 
mited  to  forty-nine  students;  four  rehearsals  per  week.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
ic  153.  Stage  Band.  (F,S)  (0-1) 

3en  by  audition  only.  A  jazz-oriented  ensemble  of  appropriate  instrumentation  limited  to  twenty 

dents.  Two  rehearsals  per  week.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

ic  155.  Brass  Chamber  Ensemble.  (on  demand)  (F,S)  (0-1) 

Den  by  audition  only.  Size  and  make-up  will  vary  with  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students 
rolled.  One  rehearsal  per  week.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

ic  156.  Collegium  Musicum.  (on  demand)  (0-1) 

sen  to  interested  students.  A  performance  group  intended  to  give  the  student  acquaintance  with 

s  frequently  performed  literature.  One  rehearsal  per  week.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

ic  157.  Woodwind  Chamber  Ensemble.  (on  demand)  (0-1) 

)en  by  audition  only.  Size  and  make-up  will  vary  with  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students 

rolled.  One  rehearsal  per  week.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

c  158.  String  Chamber  Ensemble.  (on  demand)  (0-1) 

)en  by  audition  only.  Size  and  make-up  will  vary  with  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students 
rolled.  One  rehearsal  per  week.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 


EORY 

c  161-162.  Foundations  of  Music  (F,S)  (4-4)  (H) 

combined  course  in  the  areas  of  music  theory,  history,  and  literature.  Five  periods  per  week, 
/en  years  only). 

c  261-262.  Harmony."  (F,S)  (3-3)  (H) 

ntinuation  of  Music  161-162  in  the  area  of  part-writing  and  analysis.  Advanced  chromatic 
rmony  of  the  middle  Romantic  period.  Three  periods  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Music  162.  (Odd 
ars  only). 

c  263-264.  Ear  Training.  (F,S)  (1-1) 

ht  singing,  ear  training,  and  dictation  to  betaken  concurrently  with  Music  261-262.  Two  periods 
r  week.  Prerequisite:  Music  162.  (Odd  years  only). 

c  361-362.  Form  and  Analysis."  (F,S)  (2-2)  (H) 

e  development  of  musical  forms  from  small  units  to  large.  Study  of  large  scale  analytic 
:hniques  including  those  necessary  for  late  19th  and  early  20th  century  Music.  Prerequisite: 
isic  262.  (Even  years  only). 

c  461-462.  Counterpoint.  (on  demand)  (2-2) 

e  vocal  counterpoint  of  Palestrina  and  the  instrumental  counterpoint  of  Bach.  Prerequisite: 
sic  162. 


ents  considering  electing  advanced  music  theory  courses  for  Humanities  credit  should  consult  with  the  instructor  to  determine 
tent  of  prior  background  needed  for  these  courses. 
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Music  465.  Theory  Seminar.  (on  demand) 

An  advanced  course  in  music  theory,  including  a  study  of  contemporary  practices.  Prerequis 
Music  362,  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 


(F,S)  (1 
(F,S)  (1 


MUSIC  EDUCATION 

Music  171-172.  String  instruments  Class. 

Class  instruction  in  string  instruments.  (Even  years  only). 
Music  173-174.  Piano  Class. 

Class  instruction  in  piano. 
Music  175-176.  Wind  and  Percussion  Instruments  Class.  (on  demand)  (F,S)  (1 

Class  instruction  in  woodwind,  brass,  and  percussion  instruments.  (Odd  years  only). 
Music  177-178.  Voice  Class.  (F,S)  (1 

Class  study  for  students  who  are  not  prepared  to  study  at  the  level  of  private  applied  voice. 
Music  373.  Elementary  School  Music.  (S) 

Methods  and  materials  in  the  elementary  school.  Will  include  functional  ability  at  the  pic 

keyboard,  the  fundamentals  of  music,  and  library  research. 


INDEPENDENT  STUDY 

Music  495.  Independent  Study.  (F,S)  (2 

Independent  study  and/or  research  on  an  approved  topic.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  studei 
major  professor.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 


■  •:•■•••  ■!•■ 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LANGUAGES 

W.  Gordon  Marigold,  Department  Head 
English — French — German 

JGLISH 

equirements  for  a  Minor:  A  minimum  of  twenty-one  semester  hours  inadditiontoEnglish  1 11, 112, 
uding  English  221 ,  222;  241  or  242;  31 1 ;  372;  either  351 ,  352,  or  451 ;  and  401  or 421 .  English  minors 
also  advised  to  take  at  least  six  hours  of  a  foreign  language. 

equirements  for  a  Major  A  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  in  addition  to  English  111, 112,  and 
uding  all  courses  required  for  a  minor;  either  English  321,  322,  331,  or 332;  and472.  English  majors 
also  advised  to  take  at  least  six  hours  of  a  foreign  language. 

equirements  for  an  Area:  Forty-eight  semester  hours,  thirty  of  which  shall  satisfy  the  requirements 
a  major,  and  including  an  advanced  writing  course;  and  courses  in  speech  or  drama, 
tudents  preparing  to  teach  high  school  English  are  required  to  take  Education  362  and  should 
:t  the  English  major,  minor,  or  area.  These  students  should  consult  with  members  of  the  Education 
)artment  for  full  information  about  course  requirements. 

.  general  prerequisite  for  200  level  courses  is  the  successful  completion  of  English  111,  112. 
dents  are  urged  to  take  English  221,  222  before  entering  more  advanced  courses.  Students  who 
e  not  taken  English  221,  222  are  urged  to  consult  with  members  of  the  Department  before 
oiling  for  advanced  work. 

jlish  110.  Developmental  English.  (F,S)  (3) 

raining  in  college-level  language  skills.  Designed  to  prepare  students  for  English  111  and  other 
itroductory  courses. 

llish  111.  Freshman  Composition  I.  (F,S)  (3) 

Writing  papers  from  a  variety  of  rhetorical  approaches.  Reading  of  short  prose  pieces  as  models  and 
>r  discussion.  Must  precede  English  112. 

llish  112.  Freshman  Composition.  (F,S)  (3) 

iterary  models  and  a  brief  introduction  to  literary  forms  provide  the  basis  for  longer  themes 
mphasizing  critical  writing  and  documentation. 

llish  121-124.  Journalism  Practicum.  (F,S)  (1) 

ctual    operation    of  the  Orange   and  Black   college   newspaper   in   areas   such   as   editing, 
ewswriting,  photography,  layout  and  feature  writing.  May  be  taken  up  to  four  times  for  credit.  The 
jcond,  third,  and  fourth  times  the  course  is  elected  will  earn  humanities  credit. 
lish  221-222.  Survey  of  English  Literature.  (F,S)  (3-3)  (H) 

ie  first  half  includes  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance,  the  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century, 
id  the  second  includes  Romantics,  Victorians,  and  the  Twentieth  Century.  Either  course  may  be 
ken  separately  and  not  necessarily  in  sequence. 

lish  241-242.  Major  American  Writers.  (F,S)  (3-3)  (H) 

he  first  half  ranges  from  Irving  to  Whitman  (1800-1860),  and  the  second  from  Dickinson  to 
lulkner  (1860-1950).  Either  course  may  be  taken  separately  and  not  necessarily  in  sequence, 
iven  years  only). 

lish  272.  Special  Topics  in  Literature.  (F  or  S)  (3)  (H) 

ne  course  in  a  special  topic  such  as  Appalachian  Literature,  Commerce  in  Fiction,  and  Women  in 
terature  will  be  offered  each  year. 

lish  311.  Intermediate  Composition.  (S)  (3)  (H) 

writing  course  designed  to  reinforce  and  expand  writing  skills.  Expository  and  argumentative 
ipers  of  substantial  length  and  an  extensive  research  paper.  Appropriate  selected  readings  for 
scussion  and  analysis  to  provide  perspective  for  the  student's  own  writing.  Prerequisites: 
iglish  112  and  junior  or  senior  standing. 

lish  321.  English  Renaissance  Literature.  (F)  (3)  (H) 

study  of  poetry,  prose,  and  non-Shakespearean  drama,  beginning  in  the  early  sixteenth 
sntury  and  ending  with  Milton.  (Odd  years  only.) 

lish  322.  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  (S)  (3)  (H) 

ose  and  poetry  of  the  neo-classical  age,  beginning  with  Dryden  and  his  contemporaries  and 
:tending  through  Samuel  Johnson.  (Odd  years  only.) 

lish  325.  British  Drama  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  (F)  (3)  (H) 

odern  issues  and  modern  society  as  shown  in  works  of  the  modern  British  theatre  and  the 
mtribution  of  typical  writers  both  to  the  theatre  and  society.  (Even  years  only.) 
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English  331.  English  Romantic  Period.  (F)  (3)  (I 

The  prose  and  poetry  of  the  first  third  of  the  19th  century,  emphasizing  the  work  of  Wordswort 

Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  (Odd  years  only.) 
English  332.  Victorian  Period.  (S)  (3)  (I 

Major  poets  and  prose  writers,  emphasizing  the  contributions  of  such  masters  as  Tennyso 

Browning,  and  Arnold.  (Odd  years  only.) 
English  351-352.  The  Novel.  (S,F)  (3-3)  (I 

Historical  study  of  the  growth  of  the  novel  as  a  form.  The  first  course  includes  novels  from  Defi 

through  the  Brontes;  the  second  begins  ca.  1850  and  goes  through  Faulkner.  Either  course  may 

taken  separately  and  not  necessarily  in  sequence.  (Even  Spring;  odd  Fall  only.) 
English  355.  Children's  Literature.  (F)  (3)  (I 

Children's  books  can  entertain,  inform,  inspire,  and  challenge  adults  as  well  as  children.  Tr 

course  will  survey  a  wide  variety  of  fiction  and  poetry  enjoyed  by  children  and  suggest  ways 

evaluating  these  works  as  literature. 

English  372.  Shakespeare.  (S)  (3)  (I 

A  critical  approach  to  selected  histories,  comedies,  and  tragedies,  and  focusing  on  their  timele 

human,  literary  and  dramatic  qualities. 

A  general  prerequisite  for  400  level  courses  is  junior  standing. 

English  401.  Modern  Grammar.  (F)  (3)  (I 

A  survey  of  modern  approaches  to  the  study  of  language  beginning  with  the  structuralist  view 
linguistic  analysis  through  the  theories  of  generative  grammar  to  the  most  recent  developments 
generative  semantics.  Considerable  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  possibilities  of  practic 
applications  of  linguistic  theory.  (Even  years  only.) 

English  402.  Advanced  Composition.  (S)  (3)  (I 

For  the  student  who  wishes  to  become  a  more  competent  writer.  Research  papers,  facti 
narratives,  argumentation,  and  "creative"  writing  are  assigned  according  to  the  needs  and  aptitu 
of  the  student.  (Even  years  only.) 

English  419.  Composition  for  Teachers.  (S) 

Review  of  basic  elements  of  composition  with  regular  writing  assignments  in  both  expository  ai 
argumentative  modes.  Techniques  of  marking  and  evaluation  of  student  papers.  Resear 
techniques,  a  methodology  for  teaching  students  to  develop  a  research  paper  and  practic 
application  of  the  methodology  through  the  assignment  of  a  research  paper  as  an  integral  part 
the  course  itself.  (Odd  years  only.) 

English  421.  History  of  the  English  Language.  (F)  (3)  (I 

A  study  of  the  origins  and  developments  of  the  English  language  from  Anglo-Saxon  times  to  t 
present.  (Odd  years  only.) 

English  451.  Modern  Poetry.  (F)  (3)  (I 

American  and  British  poetry,  with  consideration  of  ways  of  reading,  criticizing,  and  writing  verse 
this  century.  (Odd  years  only.) 

English  472.  Seminar  in  Literature.  (S)  (3)  ( 

Intensive  study  of  a  major  writer,  group,  or  literary  topic.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit. 

English  495.  Independent  Study.*  (F,S)  ( 

Intensive  individual  work,  under  supervision,  in  some  phase  of  English,  American,  or  wo 
literature,  linguistics,  or  composition  not  otherwise  covered  in  the  curriculum.  Prerequisite 
Twenty-four  hours  of  English  above  English  111,112,  and  permission  of  the  head  of  t he  departme 
May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

FRENCH 

The  program  offers  the  opportunity  to  gain  some  understanding  of  France  and  its  culture  as  well 
a  basic  knowledge  of  the  French  language.  Students  offering  more  than  one  entrance  unit  in  Fren 
and  students  transferring  from  other  colleges  should  consult  with  the  Head  of  the  Department 
Languages  before  registering  for  any  course  in  French. 
French  111-112.  Elementary  French.  (F,S)  (3,3)  ( 

Basic  French  grammar;  practice  in  the  oral  and  written  language.  (Odd  years  only.) 
French  211-212.  Intermediate  French.  (F,S)  (3,3)  I 

More  detailed  study  of  grammatical  structure;   study  of  important  literary  works,  individ 

collateral  reading.  Prerequisite:  French  111-112  or  equivalent.  (Even  years  only.) 

'May  be  counted  toward  the  Humanities  Requirement  if  topic  approved  by  Head  of  the  Department  of  Languages,  and 
filed  with  the  Registrar 
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rench  331.  French  Civilization.  (S)  (3)  (H) 

The  economic,   social,   and  cultural   development  of  France;   French   contributions  to  world 
civilization.  May  not  count  toward  fulfillment  of  the  language  requirement.  No  knowledge  of  French 
required.  (Even  years  only.) 
ench  495.  Independent  Study.*  (F,S)  (3) 

iERMAN 

The  program  offers  the  opportunity  to  gain  some  understanding  of  Germany  and  its  culture  as  well 

i  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  German  language.  Students  offering  more  than  one  entrance  unit  in 

erman   and  students  transferring  from  other  colleges  should  consult  with  the  Head  of  the 

epartment  of  Languages  before  registering  for  any  course  in  German. 

erman  111-112.  Elementary  German.  (F,S)  (3,3)  (H) 

Basic  German  grammar;  simple  reading;  practice  in  the  oral  and  written  language. 

erman  211-212.  Intermediate  German.  (F,S)  (3,3)  (H) 

More  detailed  study  of  grammatical  structure;  reading  of  important  literary  works;  individual 

collateral  reading.  Prerequisite:  German  111-112  or  equivalent. 

erman  331.  German  Civilization.  (S)  (3)  (H) 

The  economic,  social,  and  cultural  development  of  Germany;  German  contributions  to  world 

civilization.  May  not  count  as  part  of  the  language  requirement.  No  knowledge  of  German  required. 

(Odd  years  only.) 

erman  495.  Independent  Study.*  (F,S)  (3) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Robert  D.  Matthews,  Department  Head 

Courses  in  this  Department  are  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  Judaeo-Christian 
idition  and  the  other  great  religious  traditions  of  mankind  and  with  the  great  traditions  and 
sciplines  of  human  thought;  to  deepen  his  awareness  of  himself  and  of  the  human  community;  to 
Itivate  his  powers  of  critical  examination  and  the  meaning  and  direction  of  human  existence. 
Studies  in  religion  are  especially  recommended  for  students  of  art,  history,  and  literature,  and  for 
jdents  preparing  for  Christian  vocations. 

Studies  in  philosophy  are  especially  recommended  for  pre-professional  training  for  such  vocations 
the  Christian  ministry,  college  teaching,  law,  journalism,  creative  writing,  and  art,  as  well  as  for 
jdents  of  history,  literature,  and  the  sciences. 

Pre-ministerial  Preparation.  The  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools  has  stated  that  the 
liege  work  of  students  planning  to  enter  the  ministry  should  result  in  at  least  the  following: 
Ability  to  speak  and  write  English  clearly  and  correctly,  to  think  clearly,  and  to  read  at  least  one 
'eign  language;  2.  Acquaintance  with  the  world  of  men  and  ideas,  the  world  of  nature,  andtheworld 
human  affairs;  and  3.  A  sense  of  achievement  through  the  mastery  of  fields  of  study  and  through 
nors  work  or  other  independent  study.  The  student  is  expected  to  become  well  grounded  in 
iglish,  philosophy,  and  history,  and  to  gain  some  background  in  social  studies  (especially 
ychology  and  sociology),  the  natural  sciences,  languages,  and  religion. 

HRISTIAN  EDUCATION 

In  recognition  of  increasing  demand  for  trained  young  men  and  women  as  full-time  Christian 
irkers  in  the  unordained  ministry  of  the  local  church,  to  serve  in  the  capacities  of  pastor's  assistant, 
ector  of  youth  work,  or  Director  of  Christian  Education,  a  specific  four-year  course  of  study  has 
en  arranged,  using  the  facilities  of  various  departments.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of 
idents  who  wish  to  go  directly  into  church  positions  without  graduate  work. 
The  24-hour  major  is  recommended  in  Religion,  including  Rel.  222,  plus  courses  in  music,  drama, 
d  Appalachian  studies.  A  second  major  or  minor  in  drama  or  music  is  often  helpful.  The  following 
ee  courses  should  supplement  the  major: 

Speech  131.  Fundamentals  of  Speech 

Physical  Education  321.  Recreational  Leadership 

Psychology  402.  Counseling  Theories  and  Techniques 


iy  be  counted  toward  the  Humanities  Requirement  if  topic  approved  by  Head  of  the  Department  of  Languages,  and 
3d  with  the  Registrar. 
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RELIGION 

Requirements  for  a  Major.  The  twenty-four  hour  major,  recommended  for  Christian  Education  and 

pre-ministerial  students,  must  include  courses  111,112  and  311,  plus  Philosophy  261.  The  thirty-hour 

major  may  include  Philosophy  371. 
Requirements  for  a  Minor.  Twenty-one  semester  hours,  at  least  nine  of  which  must  be  in  courses 

numbered  above  300. 

Religion  101.  Conference  Studies.  (on  demand)  (0) 

A  study  of  books  required  by  the  Methodist  Church  for  the  local  preacher's  license.  Required  of  all 
recipients  of  ministerial  loan-grants  who  have  not  yet  obtained  the  license  to  preach. 

Religion  111.  Old  Testament  History,  Literature,  and  Interpretation.  (F)  (3)  (H) 

The  history  of  Israel  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Maccabean  Age.  Historical  and  literary  criticism 
and  religious  significance  of  the  emergence  of  Judaism.  (Odd  years  only.) 

Religion  112.  New  Testament  History,  Literature,  and  Interpretation.  (S)  (3)  (H) 

Attention  to  author,  date,  origin,  historical  and  religious  significance.  Religion  111  recommended. 

(Odd  years  only.) 
Religion  121.  Primitive  Religions.  (F)  (3)  (H) 

Survey   of  the  origins   and   characteristics   of   rites,    legends,    and    myths   of  technologically 

undeveloped  societies.  (Odd  years  only.) 
Religion  127.  Archaeology  and  the  Bible.  (S)  (3)  (H) 

Exciting  archaeological  discoveries,  especially  those  related  to  the  Bible,  supplemented  by  wide 

reading  in  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers,  and  class  reports,  color  slides,  and  movies. 
Religion  201-202.  Elementary  New  Testament  Greek.  (F,S)  (3,3)  (H) 

A  semi-inductive  approach  to  koine  Greek,  recommended  for  persons  interested  in  religion  as  well 

as  for  religion  majors. 
Religion  212.  The  Old  Testament  Prophets.  (F)  (3)  (H) 

The  nature  of  prophecy  and  the  prophetic  movement  in  Israel  from  its  beginning  with  Moses  to  its 

close  with  the  book  of  Jonah.  Religion  111  recommended.  (Even  years  only.) 
Religion  222.  Administration  and  Education  in  the  Local  Church.  (S)  (3) 

Administrative  responsibilities  of  the  Director  of  Christian  Education  as  related  to  the  pastor,  local 

church  governing  body,  and  the  congregation.  Theory  and  practice  of  Christian  Education  with 

special  attention  to  planning  a  year's  program  in  the  local  church. 
Religion  231.  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus.  (S)  (3)  (H) 

The  world  in  which  Jesus  was  born  and  an  interpretation  of  his  messianic  consciousness, 

personality,  activities,  and  teachings.  Religion  112  recommended.  (Even  years  only.) 
Religion  241.  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Paul.  (F)  (3)  (H) 

The  world  of  Paul,  his  life,  teachings,  and  significance,  using  his  letters  as  the  primary  source. 

Religion  112  recommended.  (Even  years  only.) 
Religion  301-302.  Elementary  Old  Testament  Hebrew.  (F)  (3)  (H) 

A  study  of  sufficient  grammar  to  read  simple  Old  Testament  passages,  recommended  for  persons 

interested  in  religion  as  well  as  for  religion  majors. 
Religion  311.  Introduction  to  Christian  Thought.  (S)  (3)  (H) 

Examination  of  traditional  and  contemporary  understanding  of  the  Christian  faith,  with  emphasis 

on  the  nature  of  God  and  of  man;  the  significance  of  Christ  and  the  Church;  the  relation  of  religion 

to  morality;  the  meaning  of  Creation  and  Redemption;  and  the  interpretation  of  Human  Destiny. 

Prerequisite:  112.  (Even  years  only.) 
Religion  321.  Primitive  Religions.  (F)  (3)  (H) 

Same  course  as  Religion  121,  but  with  more  independent  research.  For  upperclassmen.  (Odd 

years  only.) 
Religion  327.  Archaeology  and  the  Bible.  (S)  (3)  (H) 

Same  as  Religion  127  but  with  additional  reading  and  reports. 
Religion  353.  Church  History.  (on  demand)  (3)  (H) 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  Christian  Church  from  its  beginning  through  the  Reformation. 
Religion  355.  World  Religions.  (S)  (3)  (H) 

A  descriptive  account  of  the  faith  and  practices  of  present-day  world  religions,  with  emphasis  on 

Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Islam. 
Religion  479.  Seminar  in  Religion.  (on  demand)  (3)  (H) 

Intensive  study  on  a  special  subject,  with  oral  and  written  reports.  Possible  topics  include  The 

Fourth  Gospel,  Apocalyptic  Literature,  Pauline  Theology,  Wisdom  Literature,  TheApostolicPeriod. 

Prerequisite:  Advanced  standing  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 


ellgion  495.  Independent  Study. 

Independent  study  or  research  on  an  approved  topic.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
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(F,S)  (3) 


HILOSOPHY 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  Twenty-one  semester  hours. 
hilosophy  151.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  (F,S)  (3)  (H) 

Both  a  study  of  the  nature  of  philosophy,  its  aims,  problems,  and  methods,  and  an  exercise  in 
philosophizing  in  which  the  student  clarifies  constructively  and  evaluates  critically  his  own  and 
other  understandings  of  life. 

hilosophy  202.  Logic.  (S)  (3)  (H) 

Cultivation  of  rational  acuity  through  an  examination  of  the  procedures  and  limits  of  rational 

discourse.  (Odd  years  only.) 
hilosophy  261.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  (F)  (3)  (H) 

An  introduction  to  basic  modern  concepts,  issues,  and  methods  in  the  philosophical  examination 

of  religion.  (Odd  years  only.) 
hilosophy  371.  Ethics.  (F)  (3)  (H) 

Cultivation  of  reasoning  in  moral  decision-making  through  an  examination  of  traditional  ethical 

theories,  contemporary  moral  issues  and  the  structure  of  moral  decision. 
hilosophy  376.  History  of  Western  Philosophy  I: 
ncient  and  Medieval.  (on  demand)  (3)  (H) 

Philosophical  thinking  in  its  cultural  context,  from  its  birth  through  the  classical  and  medieval  eras. 
hilosophy  377.  History  of  Western  Philosophy  II:  Modern.  (on  demand)  (3)  (H) 

The  rise  and  development  of  modern  thought-forms  through  the  nineteenth  century. 
hilosophy  378.  History  of  Western  Philosophy  III:  Contemporary.  (on  demand)  (3)  (H) 

Twentieth  century  western  thinking  and  its  nineteenth  century  backgrounds,  with  particular 

reference  to  modern  idealism,  phenomenology,  existentialism,  pragmatism  and  the  analytical 

movement.  Prerequisite:  any  philosophy  course. 
hilosophy  479.  Seminar  in  Philosophy.  (on  demand)  (3)  (H) 

Intensive  study  of  a  special  topic  such  as  Epistemology,  Metaphysics,  Plato,  Kant.  Permission  of 

instructor  required. 

hilosophy  495.  Independent  Study.  (F,S)  (3) 

Independent  study  or  research  on  an  approved  topic.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
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Division  of  Natural  Sciences 


Santaram  Chilukuri,  Chairman 

Biology— Chemistry— Environmental  Studies 

General  Science — Mathematics— Physics 

Radiologic  Technology 

Coal  Mining  Technology 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Since  professional  schools  vary  considerably  in  their  admission  requirements,  the  student 
advised  to  select  the  professional  school  he  wishes  to  attend  later,  and  then  choose  pre-professionj 
courses  accordingly.  The  science  faculty  should  be  consulted  before  registration  inordertoassistthi 
student  in  preparing  a  course  schedule.  For  details  of  a  specific  program,  the  following  faculty 
members  should  be  consulted. 

Dentistry— Nussbaum  &  Chilukuri 

Engineering— Chilukuri 

Medical  Technology— Evans 

Medicine— Nussbaum  &  Chilukuri 

Optometry— Nussbaum  &  Chilukuri 

Pharmacy— Khatri 

Physical  Therapy— Evans 

Radiology  Technology— Simpson 

Veterinary  Medicine— Nussbaum  &  Chilukuri 


PHYSICAL  THERAPIST  ASSISTANT  PROGRAM 

Union  College  and  Jefferson  Community  College,  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  have  entered  into  a 
agreement  whereby  a  person  from  southeastern  Kentucky  may  work  toward  an  Associate  of  Appliei 
Science  degree  and  qualify  to  be  a  Physical  Therapist  Assistant.  The  program  is  a  two-year  prograrr 
The  student  will  take  courses  at  Union  College  during  the  first  year  and  complete  the  program  j 
Jefferson  Community  College  during  the  second  year. 

This  program  prepares  a  person  to  become  a  skilled  assistant  working  under  the  supervison  of 
licensed  physical  therapist.  Upon  graduation,  physical  therapist  assistants  may  seek  positions  i 
hospitals,  extended  care  facilities,  rehabilitation  clinics,  and  in  mental  retardation  and  mental  illnes 
institutions. 

To  qualify  for  graduation  from  this  program,  a  student  must  also  present  a  Red  Cross  First  Ai 
Certificate  earned  within  the  last  four  years.  Students  who  enter  this  program  will  be  asked  to  state  i 
writing  their  intent  to  return  to  southeast  Kentucky  to  work  as  physical  therapist  assistants. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  appropriate  faculty  person  (see  above)  or  the  Offic 
of  Academic  Affairs. 


DEGREE  IN  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY  Union  College  has  cooperativ 
agreements  with  University  of  Louisville  and  The  Methodist  Hospital  of  Kentucky,  Pikeville,  in  whicl 
the  student  attends  Union  College  for  three  years  and,  upon  acceptance,  enters  the  cooperatin 
institution  and  receives  clinical  training  in  medical  technology  for  twelve  months.  On  satisfactor 
completion  of  the  program  the  student  is  awarded  a  bachelor's  degree  in  medical  technology  ani 
should  be  qualified  for  a  national  certifying  examination. 


COMBINED  DEGREE  IN  ENGINEERING 

A  cooperative  "Three- Two  Plan"  has  been  worked  out  with  the  University  of  Kentucky  and  Aubur 
University  in  which  the  student  attends  Union  College  for  three  years  pursuing  certain  pre 
engineering  courses  in  addition  to  a  solid  program  in  liberal  arts.  At  the  end  of  the  three  years,  upoi 
the  recommendation  of  Union  Collge,  he  enters  the  cooperating  university  or  any  accredite 
engineering  school  as  a  junior  and  in  two  additional  years  completes  all  the  requirements  for  the  B.S 
degree  in  Engineering.  Both  the  B.A.  or  B.S.  from  Union  College  and  B.S.  in  Engineering  from  th 
cooperating  university  are  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year. 
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COMBINED  DEGREES  IN  HEALTH  SCIENCES 

udents  may  elect  to  complete  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  pre-professional  studies  at  Union  College  or 
arrange  for  transfer  to  accredited  medical,  dental,  veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  or  medical 
nology  schools  for  their  professional  work  after  three  years.  On  completion  of  the  professional 
ies,  they  will  also  be  awarded  their  Bachelor's  degree  from  Union  College.  (See  the  section  on 
ibined  Degrees.) 

SCIENCE  EDUCATION  MAJORS 
SPECIALIZATION  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATION) 

e  following  Areas  of  Concentration  are  acceptable  for  the  requirements  for  the  specialization 
Donent  of  the  Provisional  High  School  Certificate. 
kREA  IN  MATHEMATICS-PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

"he  requirements  are  a  total  of  48  semester  hours  with  15  semester  hours  of  chemistry;  15 
emester  hours  of  physics  numbered  211  and  above,  including  laboratory;  15  semester  hours  of 
nathematics  numbered  241  and  above;  3  semester  hours  of  electives  chosen  from  chemistry 
:ourses  and  physics  courses  numbered  211  and  above,  or  mathematics  courses  numbered  241 
nd  above.  At  least  18  semester  hours  must  be  in  courses  numbered  300  and  above.  See 
)epartment  of  Education  for  professional  requirements. 

REA  IN  SCIENCE 

he  requirements  are  a  total  of  48  semester  hours  with  12  semester  hours  of  biology;  12  semester 
ours  of  chemistry;  12  semester  hours  of  physics  courses  numbered  211  and  above,  including 
iboratory;  environmental  studies  350;  9  semester  hours  of  electives  chosen  from  biology, 
hemistry,  or  physics  courses  numbered  211  and  above.  At  least  21  semester  hours  must  be  in 
ither  biology,  chemistry,  or  physics.  At  least  18  semester  hours  must  be  in  courses  numbered 
00  and  above.  See  Department  of  Education  for  professional  requirements. 

BIOLOGY 

quirements  for  a  Major:  Thirty  semester  hours  in  Biology  including  111,  232,  233,  361,  441,  and 
ire  required.  Required  science  cognates  consist  of  Math  111:  Chemistry  111,  112,  131,  and  132; 
ics  cluster  101, 103, 110,  and  112,  or  Physics  cluster  211,  212,  213,  and  214;  General  Science  471. 
241,  Chemistry  311-312,  and  a  statistics  course  are  strongly  recommended. 
quirements  for  a  Minor  Twenty-one  semester  hours  in  Biology. 

gy  111.  Introduction  to  Biology.  (F,S,Sum)  (4)  (NS) 

course  emphasizing  general  concepts  of  modern  biology  for  majors  and  nonmajors.  Topics 
veyed  include  cell  biology,  bioenergetics,  molecular  and  Mendelian  genetics,  reproduction, 
/elopment,  evolution,  and  ecology.  Human  relevance  is  stressed.  Vnis  course  is  a  prerequisite  to 
other  courses  in  biology. 

gy  151.  Medical  Terminology.  (F)  (2)  (NS) 

e  study  of  the  specialized  terminology  of  medical  science. 

gy  232.  General  Zoology.  (S)  (4)  (NS) 

urvey  of  the  animal  kingdom  with  emphasis  on  animal  diversity,  evolution,  and  environmental 
ationships.  Additional  topics  include  energy  metabolism,  taxonomy,  reproduction,  population 
snomena,  behavior  and  sociobiology. 

gy  233.  General  Botany.  (F)  (4)  (NS) 

urvey  of  the  plant  kingdom  from  the  bacteria  through  the  flowering  plants  with  emphasis  on 
)lution  and  environmental  relationships.  Additional  topics  include  plant  physiology,  metabolism, 
rphology,  taxonomy,  and  human  economic  importance. 

gy  234.  Microbiology.  (S)  (4)  (NS) 

introduction  to  the  classification,  morphology,  physiology,  and  genetics  of  the  bacteria,  fungi, 
ses,  and  micrometazoans,  and  their  roles  in  nature,  health,  and  industry.  Laboratory  work 
isses  techniques  for  the  culture  and  identification  of  microorganisms.  A  portion  of  the  course  is 
'Oted  to  immunology. 

gy  314.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  (4)  (NS) 

intense  study  of  the  invertebrate  phyla  including  their  morphology,  taxonomy,  physiology, 
ilutionary  and  ecological  relationships. 

gy  315.  Vertebrate  Biology.  (4)  (NS) 

3  anatomy,  physiology,  taxonomy,  ecology,  behavior,  and  evolution  of  the  vertebrate  phyla  with 
phasis  on  the  species  endemic  to  southeastern  Kentucky. 
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Biology  321.  Field  Biology.  (3)  (M 

Field  investigations  including  observation,  collection,  and  identification  of  local  fauna  and  flora 
offered  under  discreet  course  headings  including:  Limnology,  Ornithology,  Entomology,  Lo 
Flora,  Dendrology,  and  Mycology.  Pertinent  field  data  is  collected  and  analyzed  appropriately 

Biology  330.  Anatomy.  (F)  (3)  (is 

A  study  of  the  tissues,  organs,  and  organ  systems  of  vertebrates  with  emphasis  on  the  human  be 
in  health-related  sciences. 

Biology  331.  Human  Physiology.  (S)  (4)  (IV 

A  study  of  the  functioning  of  the  human  organ  systems  with  normal  and  clinical  consideratio 

Biology  361.  Genetics.  (F)  (4)  (r> 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  inheritance  including  Mendelian,  population,  and  cytogeneti 
Prerequisite:  Math  111. 

Biology  441.  Ecology.  (4)  (t\ 

A  study  of  the  relationships  between  organisms  and  their  abiotic  and  biotic  environment  includi 
biogeochemical  cycles,  population  dynamics,  diversity,  and  pollution  in  terrestrial  and  aquj 
ecosystems.  Prerequisites:  Biology  232  and  233.  Completion  of  Biology  361  is  recommended. 

Biology  452.  Cell  Biology.  (4)  (h 

A  sophisticated  treatment  of  the  structure,  biochemistry,  and  functioning  of  life  at  the  cellular  lei 
Emphasis  is  given  to  bioenergetics,  enzyme  kinetics,  molecular  genetics,  immunology,  « 
organelle  physiology.  Prerequisites:  Math  111,  Chemistry  112,  and  sixteen  hours  in  biolo 
Prior  completion  of  physics  and  organic  chemistry  is  recommended. 
Biology  495.  Independent  Study  and  Research.  (F,S)  (1 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  of  science  through  original  research.  For  advanced  students  v\ 
have  demonstrated  potential  for  performing  an  independent  investigation  of  a  substanl 
problem.  The  problem  is  chosen  and  carried  out  in  collaboration  with  the  instructor.  A  typewrit 
report  in  publication  style  is  required. 

CHEMISTRY 

Requirements  for  a  Major:  Thirty  semester  hours  of  Chemistry  including  Chemistry  111, 112, 1 

132,  212,  311,  312,  and  342.  Science  cognates  consist  of  Physics  211,  212,  213,  214,  311;  Mathemat 

111,  241,  242;  and  General  Science  471. 
Requirements  for  a  Minor  Twenty-one  semester  hours  which  should  include  Chemistry  111,1 

131  and  132,  311  and  312. 

Chemistry  111-112.  General  Chemistry.  (F,S)  (3-3)  (f 

A  systematic  study  of  the  fundamentals  and  applications  of  the  experimental  and  theoretical  law; 
chemistry.  Major  topics  include  nomenclature,  stoichiometry,  chemical  thermodynamics,  equi 
rium,  acid-base  reactions,  atomic  and  molecular  theory  and  structure,  chemical  kinetics  i 
nuclear  chemistry.  Examples  and  problems  are  drawn  from  all  areas  of  chemistry.  Concurr 
registration  in  General  Chemistry  Laboratory,  Chemistry  131-132.  Prerequisite:  Math  111  (may 
taken  concurrently). 

Chemistry  131-132.  General  Chemistry  Laboratory.  (F,S)  (1,1)  (f 

Laboratory  experiments  in  general  chemistry  that  illustrate  basic  principles  and  develop  laborat 
skills.  Experiments  are  coordinated  with  the  General  Chemistry  topics.  Inorganic  qualital 
analysis  included  in  Chemistry  132.  Three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Concurrent  registratior 
Chemistry  111-112. 

Chemistry  212.  Quantitative  Analysis.  (F)  (4)  (h 

A  study  of  important  volumetric  and  gravimetric  analyses  presented  from  a  modern  theoreti 
standpoint.  Also  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  advanced  methods  of  analysis  including  so 
newer  instrumentation  techniques.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  112,  132. 

Chemistry  342.  Physical  Chemistry.  (S) 

A  study  of  atomic  structures  and  chemical  bonding  in  terms  of  modern  quantum  theory.  Top 
include  molecular  spectra,  physical  methods  of  investigation  and  chemical  kinetics.  Prerequisit 
Math  242  and  Physics  212. 

Chemistry  361.  Coal,  Water  and  Soil  Analysis.  (S) 

An  advanced  course  in  the  study  of  the  principles  and  techniques  of  coal,  water  and  soil  analyi 
Topics  include  the  major  types  of  analysis  performed  in  industrial  research  laboratories.  Inclu< 
two  three-hour  labs  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  212. 

Chemistry  411.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  (F) 

A  systematic  study  of  the  structure,  properties  and  reactions  of  non-carbon  elements,  \A 
emphasis  on  the  non-metals  and  the  transition  metals.  Topics  include  atomic-molecular  structi 
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1  bonding,  physical  methods  of  investigation,  organometallic  chemistry  and  bioinorganic 
jmistry.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  312.  (Even  years  only.) 

listry  495.  Special  Problems.  (F,S)  (3) 

s  is  an  introduction  to  the  methods  of  scientific  research.  The  course  is  designed  for  the 
anced  student  who  has  demonstrated  ability  to  do  independent  work  in  Chemistry.  It  will 
isist  of  a  particular  problem  decided  upon  after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  Upon 
tclusion  of  the  work  a  typewritten  and  bound  report-thesis  may  be  required.  An  examination  may 
may  not  be  given,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  problem. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES 

juirements  for  a  Minor  Twenty-four  hours,  to  be  chosen  by  the  student,  the  student's  major 
or,  and  an  advisor  from  the  Environmental  Studies  Program.  Courses  are  also  listed  under  the 
js  departments  to  which  they  relate.  The  core:  Environmental  Studies  100,  Biology  111, 
Dmics  251  or  Sociology  251  and  Environmental  Studies  313.  The  remainder  of  the  courses  are  to 
losen  from  other  Environmental  Studies  courses  or  the  following  recommended  electives: 
gy315,  321,  441;  Geography  241;  Health  361,  421;  Mathematics  125;  Philosophy  371;  Sociology 
21;  Chemistry  362  and  certain  experimental  courses. 

Jtudies  100.  Man  and  His  Environment.  (S)  (4)  (NS) 

lultidisciplinary  discussion  of  the  effects  of  man's  activities  on  his  environment.  The  course  may 
jsed  to  meet  the  natural  science  requirement  for  any  student,  but  not  as  a  physical  science  for 
jents  seeking  teacher  certification. 

Studies  110.  Physical  Systems  of  the  Environment.  (F)  (3)  (NS) 

udy  of  the  physical  environment  as  the  home  of  man.  Emphasis  on  distribution  and  interaction 
nvironmental  variables  (weather,  landforms,  vegetation,  soils,  and  climate).  This  course  may  be 
d  to  fulfill  the  physical  science  requirement  for  students  seeking  teacher  certification.  (Even 
only.) 

tudies  113.  Geology  of  Coal.  (F)  (3)  (NS) 

Dduction  to  Physical  Science,  with  the  main  emphasis  on  the  geology  of  coal;  environmental 
Dlems  and  energy  needs  will  be  explored. 
tudies  244.  Reclamation  and  Land  Use.  (S)  (3) 

tailed  study  of  how  surface  mining  affects  the  natural  environment  and  the  processes  used  to 
aim  the  land  and  restore  it  to  a  natural  and/or  useful  state.  Prerequisite:  Coal  Technology  242. 
tudies  313.  Environmental  Policy.  (S)  (3) 

udy  of  the  decision-making  processes  and  the  consequences  of  alternative  courses  of  action  on 
ronmental  quality.  Analyzes  the  impact  of  public  opinion,  the  various  branches  of  government 

pressure  groups  on  environmental/energy  policies  both  at  the  federal  and  state  levels. 

equisites:  Environmental  Studies  100  and  an  introductory  political  science  course,  or 
nission  of  instructor.  (Odd  years  only.) 

tudies  350.  Man's  Geologic  Environment.  (F)  (4)  (NS) 

ificance  of  regional  and  local  geological  features  and  processes  in  land  use  planning.  Use  of 
ogical  information  to  reduce  conflicts  in  utilization  of  mineral  and  water  resources  and  damage 
natural  hazards.  Prerequisite:  ENVS  110  or  ENVS  113.  (Odd  years  only.) 
tudies  469.  Appalachian  Environmental  Workshop.  (Sum)  (3)  (NS) 

workshop  for  inservice  teachers  and  mature  undergraduates  with  emphasis  on 
ronmental  education  and  issues.  The  course  treats  physical,  ecological,  cultural  and 
oeconomic  aspects  of  the  Appalachian  setting. 

tudies  487.  Field  Practicum  in  Environmental  Studies.  (F,S)  (2-4)  (NS) 

t  be  approved  by  the  Director  of  Experiential  Education. 

GENERAL  SCIENCE 

er  a  major  nor  a  minor  is  offered. 

cience  113.  The  Metric  System.  (S)  (1)  (NS) 

nature  of  measurement,  the  history  of  measurement  and  the  metric  system,  measurement  of 

h,  volume,  mass,  temperature,  and  area  in  metric  units  will  be  discussed. 

cience  114.  Introduction  to  Astronomy.  (S)  (4)  (NS) 

ltroduction  to  the  elements  of  astronomy.  Constellation  identification,  telescope  operation, 

erties  of  the  moon  and  planets,  solar  features,  stars,  galaxies,  and  cosmology. 

cience  401.  Science:  Concepts,  Processes  and  Inquiry.  (S)  (3) 

student  will  examine  the  processes  of  science  such  as  collecting  data,  measuring,  predicting, 
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formulating  hypotheses,  experimenting,  etc.  With  the  laboratory  materials  from  the  new  scie 
program  he  will  explore  their  use  in  teaching  children  these  processes.  As  materials  from  s 
programs  as  ESS,  SSIS,  IME,  IIS,  ISCS,  PSSC,  PHYSICS,  CHEMS,  etc.,  are  used,  the  bi 
concepts  as  well  as  content  of  science  will  be  reviewed.  The  inquiry  approach  to  teaching  scie 
will  be  stressed  along  with  individualized  instruction,  learning  theory,  laboratory  equipment 
(commercial  and  home-made)  and  multimedia  instruction.  Natural  science  credit  for  educal 
majors  only. 
Gen.  Science  471.  Science  Seminar.  (S) 

A  lecture/discussion  of  selected  topics  of  interest,  led  by  faculty  members  of  the  Division  of  Nat 
Sciences,  invited  speakers,  and  student  participants.  May  be  repeated  once;  a  student  can  eai 
maximum  of  two  credit  hours  through  this  course.  All  natural  science  majors  must  take  this  col 
at  least  once.  Prerequisite:  Natural  science  major  with  Junior  or  Senior  standing,  or  permissio 
the  instructor. 

MATHEMATICS 

Requirements  for  a  Major  Thirty  semester  hours  consisting  of  mathematics  courses  numbe 

241  and  above;  Physics  211,  212,  213,  and  214. 
Requirements  for  a  Minor  Twenty-one  semester  hours  consisting  of  mathematics  cour 

numbered  241  and  above,  and  including  Mathematics  241  and  242. 

Mathematics  100.  Elements  of  Mathematics.  (F) 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  with  a  weak  background  in  high  school  Algebra  who  plar 
taking  other  mathematics  courses,  elementary  statistics,  business  mathematics,  computer  scier 
chemistry,  or  physical  science.  The  course  includes  a  review  of  the  real  number  system  and  tO| 
selected  from  the  following:  sets,  logic,  graphs,  algebraic  equations,  ratio  and  percent,  probabi 
exponents  and  radicals,  logarithms,  and  the  definition  of  trigonometric  functions. 

Mathematics  109.  College  Algebra.  (Sum)  (3)  (I 

Basic  algebraic  definitions  and  operations;  fractions,  exponents  and  radicals;  linear  and  quadr 
equations;  graphs  and  functions.  (Credit  may  not  be  received  for  both  this  course  and  Math  1 

Mathematics  111.  College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry.  (F,S)  (4)  (I 

Basic  algebraic  and  trigonometric  definitions  and  operations;  fractions;  exponents  and  radic 
linear,  quadratic  and  trigonometric  equations;  graphs,  functions  and  inverse  functions;  use  of 
tables;  radian  measure;  solution  of  triangles.  Prerequisite:  High  school  algebra  or  equivalent.  D 
not  count  toward  major  or  minor.  (Credit  may  not  be  received  for  both  this  course  and  Math  1 

Mathematics  125.  Graphic  Analysis.  (F) 

Basic  map  reading  for  geologic  and  topographic  maps,  scaled  drawings,  use  of  planimt 
excavation  sections,  coal  tonnage  estimation,  methods  and  procedures  of  three-dimensk 
modeling  from  topographic  maps  as  a  basis  of  engineering  calculations. 

Mathematics  203-204.  Structure  of  the  Number  System.  (F,S)(3-3)  (I 

Historical  development  of  the  numeration  system  from  an  intuitive  to  a  logical  approach  ba 
upon  set  theory,  definitions  of  the  basic  operations  on  whole  numbers  and  their  proper 
extended  to  integers,  rationals,  and  irrationals;  study  of  why  and  how  of  algorithms  for 
operations;  topics  in  informal  geometry. 

Mathematics  211.  Basic  Statistics.  (S) 

Basic  concepts  of  descriptive  and  inferential  statistics.  Illustrations  of  applications  in  the  field 
education,  business,  sociology,  psychology,  and  natural  science.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  10 
111,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Mathematics  232.  Surveying.  (S) 

Principles,  calculations,  and  field  practice  in  surveying,  measuring  distances  and  elevations,  sti 
method,  map  reading,  land  areas,  care  and  use  of  instruments.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  10 
eqivalent,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Mathematics  241.  Intro,  to  Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry.  (S)  (4)  ( 

Inequalities,  the  straight  line,  conic  sections,  limits,  the  derivative,  differentiation  of  alget 
functions,  applications  of  the  derivative,  extrema,  and  the  antiderivative.  Prerequisite:  Mathemi 
111  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mathematics  242.  Intermediate  Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry.  (F)  (4)  I 

The  integral,  applications  of  the  integral,  logarithmic  and  exponential  functions,  trigonom 
functions,  hyperbolic  functions,  techniques  of  integration,  L'Hospital's  Rule  and  indetermi 
forms,  and  improper  integrals.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  241. 

Mathematics  243.  Advanced  Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry.  (S)  (4)  I 

Topics  selected  from  polar  coordinates,  vectors,  solid  analytic  geometry,  partial  differentia 
multiple  integration,  infinite  series,  and  differential  equations.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  242 
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lematics  331.  Introduction  to  Linear  Algebra  (F)  (3)  (NS) 

ctor  algebra  in  Euclidean  spaces,  lines  and  planes  in  space,  matrices  and  linear  equations, 

xips,  and  rings.  Prerequisite:  Math  111  and  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  (Odd  years  only.) 

lematics  332.  Linear  Algebra.  (S)  (3)  (NS) 

ctor  spaces,   subspaces,    linear  independence,   linear  transformations,   determinants,   inner 

jduct  spaces,  orthogonality,  and  unitary  transformations.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  331.  (Odd 

ars  only.) 

lematics  372.  Probability  and  Mathematical  Statistics.  (F)  (3)  (NS) 

eoretical  probability  using  point  set  approach;  probability  as  a  frequency  ratio;  probability  for 

ite  sample  spaces;    conditional   probability;   joint   and   continuous  distributions,   binominal 

itribution;    Baye's   theorem;   statistical   applications  of  probability;   theory  of  sampling  and 

'iance.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  242,  which  may  betaken  concurrently,  and  permission  of  the 

;tructor.  (Even  years  only.) 

lematics  402.  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable  (on  demand)  (S)  (3)  (NS) 

implex  numbers,  analytic  functions,  elementary  functions  of  a  complex  variable,  Cauchy's 

mula,  Liouville's  theorem,  Laurent's  series,  residues,  contour  integration,  conformal  mapping, 

ysical  applications.  (Even  years  only.) 

lematics  403.  Introduction  to  Analysis.  (on  demand)  (F)  (3)  (NS) 

ts  and  functions,  topological  ideas,  LUB  property,  real  sequences,  continuity,  mean  value 

orems,  integration,  definite  integrals,  Taylor's  theorems,  improper  integrals,  convergence  of 

inite  series,  power  series,  improper  integrals  with  parameter.  (Even  years  only.) 

lematics  471.  Differential  Equations.  (S)  (3)  (NS) 

fferential  equations  of  first  order  and  first  degree,  differential  equations  of  first  order  and  higher 

gree,  differential  operators  and  linear  differential  equations,  reduction  of  order.  Prerequisite: 

ithematics  242.  (Even  years  only.) 

lematics  495.  Independent  Study.  (F,S)  (3) 

jependent  work  on  topics  selected  to  meet  the  student's  needs.  For  Mathematics  majors  only. 


PHYSICS 

iquirements  for  a  Major  Thirty  semester  hours  consisting  of  physics  courses  numbered  21 1  and 

e,  including  Physics  211,  212,  213,  and  214.  Science  cognates  consist  of  Chemistry  111,112, 131, 

and  General  Science  471. 

squirements  for  a  Minor  Twenty-one  semester  hours  of  physics  courses  numbered  211  and 

e,  including  Physics  211,  212,  213,  and  214. 

iics  101.  Survey  of  Physics.  (F)  (3)  (NS) 

descriptive  introduction  to  physics  covering  some  of  the  ideas  of  modern  physics.  Scientific 

gories,  speed  of  light,  energy,  wave  motion,  heat  engines,  electromagnetic  spectrum,  nuclear 

ergy,  beyond  the  solar  system. 

lies  103.  Survey  of  Physics  Laboratory.  (F)  (1)  (NS) 

periments  and  activities  that  illustrate  basic  principles  of  physics  and  develop  laboratory  skills. 

periments  are  coordinated  with  Physics  101. 

lies  110.  Fundamentals  of  Physics.  (S)  (3)  (NS) 

achanics  of  motion  and  equilibrium;  properties  of  solids,  liquids  and  gases;  thermal  phenomena; 

ive    motion;    electricity    and    magnetism;    optics;    topics    in    modern    physics.    Prerequisite: 

athematics  111,  which  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

tics  112.  Fundamentals  of  Physics  Laboratory.  (S)  (1)  (NS) 

boratory  experiments  in  physics  that  illustrate  basic  principles  and  develop  laboratory  skills. 

;periments  are  coordinated  with  Physics  110. 

iics  211-212.  General  Physics.  (F,S)  (4,4)  (NS) 

achanics  of  solids,   liquids   and  gases;   laws  of  thermodynamics;   kinetic-molecular  theory, 

jrating  bodies;  wave  physics;   laws  of  Coulomb,  Faraday,  Ampere,  Ohm,  Joule,  and  Lenz; 

jctromagnetism;  optics;  photoelectric  and  Compton  effects;  nuclear  energy;  relativistic  effects. 

erequisite:  Mathematics  241. 

tics  213-214.  General  Physics  Laboratory.  (F,S)  (1,1)  (NS) 

general  physics  laboratory  course  involving  experiments  in  mechanics,  heat,  sound,  electricity, 

agnetism,  optics  and  modern  physics.  Experiments  are  coordinated  with  Physics  211-212. 

tics  301.  Principles  of  Modern  Physics.  (F)  (3)  (NS) 

>ecial  relativity,  elementary  concepts  of  quantum  mechanics,  selected  topics  in  atomic  and 

iclear  physics.  Prerequisites:  Physics  212  and  Mathematics  242. 
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Physics  310.  Statics.  (S)  (3)  (I 

Study  of  force  systems  on  bodies  at  rest.  Applications  of  conditions  of  equilibrium  to  coplanar 
space  systems.  Virtual  work,  centroids,  moments  of  inertia,  and  products  of  inertia.  Prerequi; 
Physics  211. 

Physics  311.  Heat  and  Thermodynamics.  (F)  (4)  (I 

Thermodynamic  systems  and  processes,  equations  of  state,  PVT  surfaces  of  real  substances,  I 
of  thermodynamics,  energy  equations,  enthalpy,  entropy,  and  thermodynamic  potent 
applications  of  thermodynamics  to  simple  systems,  kinetic  theory.  Prerequisites:  Physics  212, 
Mathematics  242. 

Physics  312.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  (on  demand)  (4)  (I 

Electric  charges,  forces,  field  and  potential  with  associated  magnetic  forces  and  fields;  diele< 
theory;  capacitance,  inductance,  resonance,  oscillations;  series,  parallel  DC  and  AC  circi 
measuring  instruments;  Maxwell's  equations  and  electromagnetic  waves.  Prerequh 
Physics  212. 

Physics  411.  Dynamics.  (on  demand)  (3)  ( 

Motion  of  a  particle,  systems  of  particles,  rigid  bodies;  moving  coordinate  systems;  Lagran 
equations;  small  oscillations.  Prerequisites:  Physics  212  and  Mathematics  242. 

Physics  412.  Physical  Optics.  (on  demand)  (4)  ( 

Wave  propagation  and  superposition;  interference,  diffraction,  absorption,  dispersion,  polarizat 
double  refraction,  interaction  of  radiation  with  matter,  laser  theory;  theory  of  selected  opt 
instruments.  Prerequisite:  Physics  212. 

Physics  495.  Independent  Study.  (F,S) 


•T 
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RADIOLOGIC  TECHNOLOGY 


joint  program  in  Radiologic  Technology  has  been  developed  between  Union  College  and 
wile  Community  Hospital.  The  program  consists  of  21  months  of  course  work  in  math,  science, 
iberal  arts  at  Union  College  and  clinical  work  and  professional  courses  in  radiologic  technology 
neville  Hospital.  Upon  completion  of  this  part  of  the  program,  students  will  receive  the  A. S.  degree 
idiologic  Technology,  and  begin  a  six-month  internship  at  Pineville  Hospital.  At  the  completion  of 
nternship  period,  the  students  are  eligible  to  write  the  National  Registry  Examination  for 
fication  as  Registered  Radiologic  Technologists. 

is  program  is  open  to  a  limited  number  of  students.  Applicants  to  the  program  must  have  two 
of  high  school  science  and  two  units  of  high  school  math.  An  interview  with  the  faculty  in 
logy  is  required  for  admission  to  the  program. 

iculum— Radiologic  Technology 

fiman  Year  Fall      January  Spring 

ish  111,  112  Freshman  Composition  3  3 

th  340  Anatomy  and  Physiology  3 

)gy  151  Medical  Terminology  2 

Tech.  100  Intro,  to  Radiologic  Technology  (PH*)  1 

Tech.  111,  112  Principles  of  Rad.  Exposure  I,  II  (PH)  2  4 

Tech.  121,  122,  123  Rad.  Positioning  I,  II,  III  (PH)  2  2  3 

iematics111  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  4 

ives**  3  3 

mer 

Tech.  215  Radiation  Protection  1 

Tech.  220  Special  Rad.  Procedures  2 

Tech.  224  Radiation  Therapy  1 

Tech.  225  Nuclear  Medicine  2 

lomore  year 

ics  111,  112  Elements  of  General  Physics  3  3 

ics213,  214  General  Physics  Lab.  1  1 

Tech.  213,  214  Principles  of  Rad.  Exposure  III  and  IV  (PH)        4  2 

Tech.  232  Rad.  Positioning  IV  (PH)  5 

Tech.  201  Departmental  Administration  (PH)  1 

Tech.  227  Survey  of  Diseases  (PH)  1 

Tech.  211  X-Ray  and  Radium  Physics  (PH)  2 

:ive**  3  3 

nship— 25  weeks  (PH) 


DEGREE  IN  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

ion  College  has  cooperative  agreements  with  University  of  Louisville  and  The  Methodist 
tital  of  Kentucky,  Pikeville,  in  which  the  student  attends  Union  College  for  three  years  and,  upon 
ptance,  enters  the  cooperating  institution  and  receives  clinical  training  in  medical  technology  for 
e  months.  On  satisfactory  completion  of  the  program  the  student  is  awarded  a  bachelor's  degree 
sdical  technology  and  should  be  qualified  for  a  national  certifying  examination. 


Tech.  100.  Intro,  to  Rad.  Tech.  (F)  (1) 

brief  history  of  the  radiologic  profession,  the  basic  conduct  and  ethics  of  a  radiologic 
hnologist,  and  fundamentals  of  radiation  safety  and  protection.  The  course  includes  a 
scription  of  hospital  office  procedures  and  the  administrative  organization. 


n  at  Pineville  Hospital. 

iral  Studies  elect  ives  of  which  6  hours  must  be  selected  from  the  Humanities  and  6  hours  from  the  Social  Sciences, 
ch  one  course  must  be  Psychology  111. 
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Rad.  Tech.  111.  Principles  of  Exposure  I.  ( 

An  examination  of  the  theory  of  x-ray  technique  and  radiographic  accessories  necessai 
produce  safe  levels  of  radioactive  energies  for  radiographs.  The  course  includes  the  developmi 
process  necessary  to  produce  artifact-free  radiographs. 

Rad.  Tech.  112.  Principles  of  Exposure  II  (S 

The  controlled  use  of  radiation-producing  equipment.  The  essentials  of  the  radiograph  and  in 
formation.  Studies  relative  to  the  formulation  and  use  of  technique  charts.  The  course  will  inc 
film  critique. 

Rad.  Tech.  121.  Radiographic  Positioning  I.  (F 

A  study  of  body  planes  and  positions.  Anatomy  and  the  positioning  technique  used  to  demons 
the  anatomical  part  to  be  radiographed  with  emphasis  on  the  extremities,  skull,  chest, 
abdomen.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  surface  and  marks  used  to  localize  body  organs. 

Rad.  Tech.  122, 123.  Radiographic  Positioning  II,  III.  (Jan,S) 

A  continuation  of  Radiologic  Technology  121 ;  emphasis  on  digestive  system,  urinary  system, 

procedures  using  contrast  media. 
Rad.  Tech.  201.  Departmental  Administration.  (S 

A  description  of  the  planning  and  operation  of  the  Radiology  Department.  Particular  empha: 

placed  on  work  flow,  scheduling,  inter-  and  intra-departmental  relationships  and  communica 
Rad.  Tech.  211.  X-Ray  and  Radium  Physics.  (S 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  magnetism  and  electricity  as  applied  to  the  production  of  x-i 
Rad.  Tech.  213.  Principles  of  Exposure  III.  (F 

Detailed   application   of  x-ray  technique  and   introduction   to  radium   physics.  Study  of 

radiographs  produced  by  the  controlled  use  of  radium. 
Rad.  Tech.  214.  Principles  of  Exposure  IV.  (S 

A  detailed  study  and  critique  of  the  radiographs  produced.  I  ndependent  work  from  the  student; 

be  expected. 
Rad.  Tech.  215.  Radiation  Protection.  (Sum 

Instruction  in  the  benefits  and  hazards  of  radiographic  equipment  and  proper  use  of  protei 

devices. 

Rad.  Tech.  220.  Special  Radiographic  Procedures.  (Sum 

This  course  is  concerned  with  special  radiographic  and  surgical  equipment  employed  in  the  hi 
technical  investigation  of  internal  conditions.  This  area  of  study  will  include  field  trips  to  x 
departments  that  have  special  equipment. 

Rad.  Tech.  224.  Radiation  Therapy.  (Sum 

The  use  of  radiation  and  radioisotopes  sources  used  for  the  cure  and  palliative  treatmer 
disease.  Portions  of  the  course  will  be  presented  at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

Rad.  Tech.  225.  Nuclear  Medicine.  (Sum 

A  specialized  field  in  the  use  of  radionuclides  for  diagnosis  and  therapy.  This  course  will  cor 
didactic  material  plus  clinical  experience  in  the  Nuclear  Medicine  Department  at  Pineville  Hosf 
Intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  this  rapidly  expanding  area  of  medicine. 

Rad.  Tech.  227.  Survey  of  Diseases.  (S 

Nursing  procedures  and  techniques  used  in  the  general  and  special  care  of  sick  and  inji 
patients  in  the  Radiology  Department. 

Rad.  Tech.  232.  Radiographic  Positioning  IV.  (F 

A  continuation  of  Radiologic  Technology  123  with  emphasis  on  radiographic  examination  o 
thorax  and  spine. 


COAL  MINING  TECHNOLOGY 
ASSOCIATE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  DEGREE 

Union  College  offers  Coal  Mining  Technology  curricula  both  for  a  two-year,  Associate  of  Apf 
Science  degree,  and  a  minor  in  a  four-year  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  program.  The  Coal  Mil 
Technology  Program  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  the  technical  skills  and  knowledge  thai 
qualify  them  for  jobs  or  enable  them  to  advance  their  careers  in  the  coal  mining  industry. 
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rses  in  mathematics,  science,  communications,  graphics,  and  surveying,  along  with  courses 
:ially  designed  for  the  Coal  Mining  Technology  Program  will  give  the  Union  College  Coal 
g  Technology  graduate  a  solid  background  in  surface  and  underground  mining  and  the 
ration  and  analysis  of  coal. 

}  Coal  Mining  Technology  curriculum  was  developed  in  part  by  an  advisory  board  of  mining 
try  representatives.  Their  input  insures  that  the  Union  College  Coal  Mining  Technology 
am  meets  the  needs  of  the  coal  industry  and  that  students  who  graduate  from  the  program  will 
the  training  they  need  for  jobs  in  the  coal  industry. 

;  following  are  the  requirements  for  the  two-year  program  leading  to  the  Associate  of  Applied 
ce  degree  in  Coal  Mining  Technology: 

non  Courses  Required  of  All  Candidates 

Semester  Hours 

sh  111  &  112  English  Composition 6 

109  College  Algebra 3 

125  Graphics  Analysis 3 

studies  113     Geology  of  Coal 3 

Ad.  352  Principles  of  Management 3 

Tech.  111        Introduction  to  Coal  Mining 3 

Tech.  112        First  Aid  &  Safety 3 

Tech.  220        Mining  Economics 3 

Tech.  246        Dust,  Noise,  and  Illumination 3 

Humanities  General  Requirement 3 

Social  Science  General  Requirement  3 

TOTAL ~36 

lasis  Course  to  Complete  AAS  Degree 

student  is  encouraged  to  concentrate  in  one  of  the  following  emphases: 


Tech.  121 
Tech.  122 
Tech.  235 
Tech.  240 
Tech.  241 
Tech.  242 
Tech.  243 
Studies  244 
Tech.  245 
Tech. 248 
Tech.  249 
Tech.  285 
111-131 
112-132 
listry  212 
listry  361 
232 


Undergr'nd 
Mining 

Underground  Mining  and  the  Law  .. .         3 

Surface  Mining  and  the  Law 

Coal  and  Water  Analysis 3 

Fundamentals  of  Roof  Control   3 

Mine  Gases  and  Ventilation  3 

Surface  Mining  Methods 

Explosives  and  Blasting 

Reclamation  and  Land  Use 

Underground  Mining  Methods 3 

Coal  Preparation  I 

Coal  Preparation  II  

Field  Experiences  in  Coal  Tech.*  ....         6 

General  Chemistry 

General  Chemistry 

Quantitative  Analysis  

Coal,  Water,  and  Soil  Analysis 

Surveying 3 

Free  Electives 6 

TOTAL 30 


Surface 
Mining 


Preparation     Coal  Lab 
Plant        Technician 


3 
6 

30 


30 


29 


quirements  for  a  Minor  in  Coal  Mining  Technology:  Union  College  also  offers  a  minor  in  Coal 
g  Technology  as  part  of  a  four-year,  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  program.  It  enables  students  in 
ess,  science,  the  health  professions,  and  other  fields  to  take  courses  that  will  complement  their 
jn  professions  and  better  prepare  them  for  careers  in  the  coal  industry  or  in  allied  fields, 
^uirements  consist  of  twenty-one  semester  hours  in  Coal  Mining  Technology,  including  Coal 
lology  111, 112, 121  or  122,  and  Mathematics  125.  The  remaining  nine  semester  hours  should  be 
ted  in  consultation  with  the  student's  advisor  so  as  to  meet  his/her  career  goals. 


lents  who  have  had  a  year  or  more  experience  in  their  area  of  emphasis  will  not  be  required  to  do  the  Field 
ence  and  will  be  allowed  to  substitute,  with  the  director's  permission,  2  courses  from  the  emphasis  courses. 
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Coal  Tech.  111.  Introduction  to  Coal  Mining.  (F) 

Principles  and  practices  of  surface  and  underground  mining,  methods,  equipment,  field  trips,  mi 

responsibilities,  safety  practices.  (Part  1    of  training  for  inexperienced   miners — surface  { 

underground.) 
Coal  Tech.  112.  First  Aid  and  Safety.  (F) 

Instruction  in  MSHA  approved  first-aid  procedures  for  all  types  of  accidents,  CPR  training,  i 

principles  of  accident  prevention.  (Part  II   of  training  for  inexperienced  miners— surface  i 

underground.) 
Coal  Tech.  121.  Underground  Mining  Law.  (S) 

A  study  of  underground  mining  laws  and  their  relationship  to  mine  management  and  operati 

MSHA  Health  &  Safety  Regulation. 

Coal  Tech.  122.  Surface  Mining  Law.  (S) 

A  study  of  surface  mining  laws  and  regulations  and  their  relationship  to  mine  managerm 

development,  and  operations. 
Coal  Tech.  220.  Mine  Economics.  (S) 

Introduction  to  the  operational  cost  of  mining  (surface  and  underground)  in  the  following  are 

Engineering,  equipment,  taxes,  fees,  royalties,  transportation,  office  management,  MSHA,  OJ 

preparation  plant,  and  coal  market. 
Coal  Tech.  235.  Coal  and  Water  Analysis.  (S) 

A  study  of  the  chemical  properties  of  coal  and  water,  and  an  introduction  into  analytical  principl 

sampling   methods,   and   statistical   treatment  of  data   used   in   coal   and  water  laboratori 

Prerequisite:  Math  109  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Coal  Tech.  240.  Fundamentals  of  Roof  Control.  (F) 

A  study  of  stress  factors  on  roofs,  types  of  roof  bolts,  machinery,  types  of  mine  roofs,  testing  a 

controlling  roofs,  and  roof  control  plans. 
Coal  Tech.  241.  Mine  Gases  and  Ventilation.  (F) 

Mine  Gases:  Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  mine  gases,  effect  on  miners,  gas  detecti 

devices,  and  safety  procedures.  Ventilation:  Methods,  ventilation  devices,  required  air  moveme 

ventilation  plans,  and  effect  on  mine  gases. 
Coal  Tech.  242.  Surface  Mining  Methods.  (F) 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  surface  mining.  Topics:  Surface  mining  metho 

matching  method  to  topography,  equipment,  and  mining  regulations. 
Coal  Tech.  243.  Explosives  and  Blasting.  (F) 

Methods  of  using  explosives  and  the  latest  techniques  in  blasting  for  both  surface  and  und 

ground.  Safety  and  economy  will  be  emphasized.  Prerequisite:  Math  100  or  equivalent,  or  const 

of  instructor. 

Coal  Tech.  245.  Underground  Mining  Methods.  (S)  ( 

A  detailed  study  of  the  methods  of  underground  mining:  matching  equipment  to  mining  situatior 
mine  designs  for  safety  and  efficiency,  coal  seams — locations  and  physical  and  chemic 
properties,  new  technology.  Prerequisite:  Coal  Tech.  240  or  241. 

Coal  Tech.  246.  Dust,  Noise,  and  Illumination.  (S) 

A  study  of  dust,  noise,  and  illumination  problems  in  a  mining  situation.  The  following  will 
discussed  under  each  category:  history  of  regulations,  reasons  for  health  standards,  physk 
properties,  instruments  and  methods  of  use. 

Coal  Tech.  248.  Coal  Preparation  I.  (F) 

A  study  of  the  various  aspects  and  methods  of  coal  preparation  including  sampling,  washin 
crushing,  the  science  of  separation  processes  such  as  dense-media  and  froth  flotation,  refu 
removal  and  disposal. 

Coal  Tech.  249.  Coal  Preparation  II.  (S) 

A  continuation  of  Coal  Preparation  I.  Topics:  Flocculation  and  centrifugal  separation,  dewaterir 
and  drying,  dedusting  and  chemical  treatment,  conveyors,  pumping,  motors,  auxilia 
equipment,  economics.  Prerequisite:  Coal  Technology  248. 

Coal  Tech.  285.  Field  Experience  In  Coal  Technology.  (F,S,Sum)  ( 

A  directed  field  experience  in  some  phase  of  coal  mining  with  consideration  given  to  the  needs  ar 
interests  of  the  student.  Students  with  prior  experience  may  elect  to  substitute  2  Coal  Technoloj 
emphasis  courses,  with  permission  of  the  director.  Prerequisite:  Coal  Technology  111  and  112 
equivalent  and  15  hours  credit. 
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/ision  of  Social  Sciences 


L.  James  Cox,  Chairman 

Behavioral  Sciences,  Psychology,  Sociology,  Social  Work, 

History,  Geography,  Political  Science,  Appalachian  Studies, 

and  the  Appalachian  Semester 


HAVIORAL  SCIENCES 

two  departmental  courses  listed  below  are  "core"  courses  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences 
culum.  Both  courses  are  required  as  a  part  of  thePsychology,  Sociology,  andSocial  Work  majors 
minors. 

vioral  Sciences  245.  Statistics  for  the  Behavioral  Sciences.  (S)  (3) 

introductory  course  to   prepare  students  to   better  understand  the  scientific  analysis  of 
/etiological  and  sociological  phenomena.  Concepts  and  principles  of  descriptive  and  inferential 
tistics. 
vioral  Sciences  341.  Methods  of  Behavioral  Sciences  Research.  (F)  (3) 

chniques  of  behavioral  sciences  research,  including  survey  design  and  the  collection,  analysis, 
d  interpretation  of  data.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 

fCHOLOGY 

quirements  for  a  Major  Thirty  semester  hours,  including  Behavioral  Sciences  245,  341, 
hology  111,  210,  361,  452  and  460. 

quirements  for  a  Minor  Twenty-one  semester  hours,  including  Behavioral  Sciences  245,  341, 
hology  111,210,  and  361. 

hology  111.  Introduction  to  Psychology.  (F,S)  (3)  (SS) 

iphasis  on  the  study  of  human  behavior  and  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  make  adjustments  to 
environment. 

hology  210.  Child  Development.  (S)  (3)  (SS) 

iphasis  on  recent  child  development  theories  with  laboratory  experiences  with  children  on  a 
e-to-one  basis. 

hology  361.  Psychology  of  Learning.  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

sic  concepts  and  principles  of  learning  with  emphasis  upon  human  and  animal  laboratory 
idies. 

hology  402.  Counseling  Theories  and  Techniques.  (F)  (3) 

sic  theories,  types,  and  techniques  of  counseling.  Practice  in  individual  and  group  techniques  of 
erviewing.  Permission  of  the  Department  Head  required. 

hology  411.  Educational  Psychology.  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

sic  concepts  related  to  mental  development,  appraisal  and  diagnosis,  and  learning  theory 
plicable  to  educational  practices. 

hology  430.  Social  Psychology.  (S)  (3)  (SS) 

ijor  emphasis  is  on  problems  involved  in  human  relations.  Designed  to  help  the  individual  to 
derstand  and  adjust  to  group  thought  and  action.  Attention  is  given  to  recent  psychological  and 
ciological  research  in  human  relations. 

hology  431.  Mental  Hygiene.  (on  demand)  (3) 

ctors  determining  the  development  of  personality,  principles  of  mental  health,  and  problems 
olved  in  the  dynamics  of  human  adjustment. 

hology  452.  Abnormal  Psychology.  (S)  (3) 

jntal  disorder,  changing  conceptions  of  normality,  the  more  common  forms  of  mental  disorders, 

jir  psychological   interpretation,   principles  of  effective  mental  hygiene,  and  contemporary 

proaches  to  psychotherapy 

hology  460.  Theories  of  Personality.  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

iture  of  personality  structure  and  dynamics.  Classical  psychoanalysis,  social  psychological,  and 

nulus-response  theories  included. 

hology  461.  History  and  Systems  of  Psychology.  (on  demand)  (3)  (SS) 

igins  of  psychological  thought  within  science  and  philosophy,  tracing  the  development  of 

stems  and  theories  within  German,  British,  and  American  psychology. 
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Psychology  470.  Theories  of  Learning.  (S)  (3)  (! 

Basic  fundamentals  of  learning  theory  as  formulated  by  such  theorists  as  Thorndike,  Pav 

Guthrie,  Skinner,  and  Hull.  Attention  is  given  to  the  empirical  support  of  various  theories. 

Psychology  495.  Independent  Study.  (F,S,Sum)  (1 


SOCIOLOGY 

Requirements  for  a  Major  Thirty  semester  hours,   including  Behavioral  Sciences  245, 

Sociology  131,  460.  Psychology  430  is  strongly  recommended  and  will  be  credited  toward  the  th 

semester  hour  requirement. 
Requirements  for  a  Minor  Twenty-one  semester  hours,  including  Behavioral  Sciences  245,  3 

Sociology  131.  Psychology  430  is  strongly  recommended  and  will  be  credited  toward  the  twenty-c 

semester  hour  requirement. 

Sociology  131.  Introduction  to  Sociology.  (S)  (3)  (J 

The  social  interaction  of  persons  and  groups;  man's  cultural  heritage  and  social  nature;  analy 
and  principles  of  group  life;  forms  of  collective  behavior;  the  process  of  socialization;  so< 
structure,  interaction  and  reorganization,  including  race  relations  and  social  class;  a  variety 
social  institutions;  the  family,  education,  religion;  the  economy  and  politics;  social  chan 
Students  taking  this  course  cannot  also  receive  credit  for  Sociology  141. 

Sociology  141.  Introduction  to  the  Sociology  of  Appalachia.  (F)  (3)  (J 

I  ntroduces  students  to  the  basic  tenets  of  Sociology  using  Appalachia  as  the  sociologic  base. 

areas  of  study  include  socio-economic  class,  culture,  folklore,  social  institutions,  the  fam 

religion,  schooling,  poverty,  development  and  unionization  of  Appalachia.  Students  taking 

course  cannot  also  receive  credit  for  Sociology  131. 
Sociology  221.  Introduction  to  Anthropology.  (on  demand)  (3)  (J 

A  survey  of  the  archaeological  and  biological  history  of  mankind  as  it  relates  to  the  developmen 

man  in  his  culture,  with  comparisons  drawn  between  the  cultures  of  primitive  people  and  West 

Civilization. 
Sociology  251.  Current  Socio-Economic  Problems.  (F)  (3)  (J 

Scientific  understanding  of  social  problems;  problem  areas  in  contemporary  American  soci< 

types  of  personal  disorders  and  role  impairment;  the  influences  of  social  change  on  the  structun 

society.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  question  of  why  certain  forms  of  deviance  become  definec 

social  problems. 
Sociology  255.  Selected  Topics  in  Political  Sociology.  (on  demand)  (3)  (i 

A  series  of  seminars  and  small  group  discussions  organized  around  a  set  of  case  readings  in 

area. 
Sociology  271.  Marriage  and  the  Family.  (S)  (3)  (5 

Background  experiences  in  the  lives  of  young  people  leading  up  to  courtship  and  marriage; 

establishment  and  functioning  of  the  home,  with  related  biological  and  social  factors.  Emphe 

upon   changing   attitudes   toward   family  relationships,   some  of  the  problems   involved,  i 

suggested  solutions. 
Sociology  311.  Human  Ecology.  (S)  (3)  (i 

Population  distribution,  growth,  composition,  and  its  relevance  to  current  economic,  social,  i 

political  problems.  (Odd  years  only.) 
Sociology  345.  Appalachian  Semester  Orientation  Seminar.  (F,S)  (3)  {I 

An  introduction  to  Appalachian  culture.  Open  only  to  students  participating  in  the  Appalach 

Semester. 
Sociology  349.  Economics  and  Appalachian  Poverty.  (F,S)  (3)  (i 

A  theoretical  and  empirical  study  of  the  economics  of  poverty  in  Southern  Appalachia  with  spe< 

emphasis  on  the  major  economics  bases;  including  an  examination  of  pertinent  historical  i 

geographic  characteristics.  Open  only  to  students  participating  in  the  Appalachian  Semester. 
Sociology  353.  Minority  Groups.  (on  demand)  (3)  (i 

A  social  scientific  study  of  the  origin  and  organization  of  minorities  and  their  effect  on  society,  w 

particular  emphasis  on  minorities  in  the  United  States. 
Sociology  371.  Social  Institutions.  (F)  (3)  (i 

An  examination  of  the  structure  and  function  of  social  institutions,  with  primary  orientation  wit 

the  American   milieu.   Particular  emphasis  on  socialization,  stratification,  social  change,  i 

relations  among  institutions.  (Odd  years  only.) 
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>logy  421.  Rural  and  Urban  Sociology.  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

mparative  and  interrelated  study  of  urban  and  rural  life  considering  physical,  institutional, 
cial  and  economic  factors  of  modern  life  in  cities  and  in  the  countryside. 
logy  422.  Social  Institutions  in  Appalachla  (F,S)  (3)  (SS) 

theoretical  and  empirical  analysis  of  the  cultural  and  social  characteristics  of  the  Appalachian 
gion  from  an  institutional  point  of  view.  Open  only  to  students  participating  in  the  Appalachian 
mester. 

Dlogy  431.  Socio-Economic  Development  in  the  Third  World.  (F)  (3) 

is  course  introduces  students  to  the  problems  of  development  in  the  Third  World.  The  areas  of 
:us  will  be:  what  is  theThird  World;  models  of  development;  nationalism,  imperialism,  and  human 
hts.  The  course  is  interdisciplinary  in  nature  with  much  of  the  emphasis  economic,  historical,  and 
ciological.  (Odd  years  only.) 

ology  435.  Labor  Relations  in  Appalachla  (on  demand)  (3)  (SS) 

e  restricted  focus  of  this  seminar  will  be  an  analysis  in  historical  and  contemporary  perspectives 
labor  relations  in  central  and  southern  Appalachia.  While  some  attention  will  be  given  to  various 
inufacturing  activities  including  chemicals,  clothing,  furniture,  brick-making,  and  iron-making, 
iphasis  will  center  upon  work  relations  in  coal  and  textile  communities. 


CIAL  WORK 

e  Social  Work  curriculum  is  interdisciplinary  and  is  built  upon  a  libera!  arts  base;  it  includes 
Pledge  in  the  humanities,  social,  behavioral,  and  biological  sciences.  A  student  interested  in 
ming  a  "helping  professional"  has  a  unique  opportunity  to  develop  the  knowledge,  values,  and 
for  beginning  social  work  practice  through  interdisciplinary  study.  The  curriculum  is  designed 
ovide:  1)  human  behavior  knowledge  through  study  in  psychology  and  sociology,  2)  knowledge 
ocial  research  methods  and  statistics  through  study  in  the  behavioral  sciences,  and  3) 
lopment  of  social  work  knowledge,  values,  and  skills  through  social  work  courses  and  field 
;ment(s). 

ie  primary  goal  of  the  Social  Work  program  is  the  preparation  of  professional  social  workers. 

use  of  Union  College's  location  in  Appalachia  and  its  mission  to  serve  the  Appalachian  region, 

ocial  Work  program  has  a  central  focus  on  preparation  of  social  workers  who  can  practice  in 

settings.  Through  individualized  study  and  field  placement(s)  the  program  can  effectively 

are  social  workers  who  can  practice  in  urban  settings. 

>quirements  for  a  Major  Forty-two  semester  hours,  including  Behavioral  Sciences  245,  341; 
al  Work  171,  241,  371,  372,  401;  Sociology  131,  251,  460;  Psychology  111,  210,  and  460.  It  is 
mmended  that  social  work  majors  takeEconomics  153,  353,  PoliticalScience110,  Environmental 
ies  100,  Biology  111,  and  Health  361. 

al  Work  171.  Introduction  to  Social  Services.  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

camination  of  social  service  agencies  in  the  local  community  and  the  programs  they  offer;  utilizing 
lency,  staff,  clientele,  and  where  appropriate  student  volunteer  work  to  develop  a  philosophy  of 
rvice.  A  study  of  basic  helping  skills  and  interpersonal  communication  skills.  This  course  is 
commended  for  any  student  entering  a  service  profession;  i.e.,  teaching,  counseling,  etc. 
al  Work  241.  Social  Welfare  as  a  Social  Institution.  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

l  analytical  study  of  cultural  traditions,  value  orientations  and  political  and  economic  forces 
mtributing  to  the  continual  emergence  of  social  welfare  policies  and  systems  in  the  United  States, 
demonstrate  the  effects  of  social  welfare  policies  at  the  local  level  the  Appalachian  region  is 
ilized  as  the  teaching  example.  This  course  is  recommended  for  Appalachian  Studies  minors  and 
ty  student  planning  to  work  in  a  service  profession  within  the  Appalachian  region. 
ial  Work  371.  Social  Work  Intervention  I.  (F)  (3) 

i  introduction  to  social  work  practice  theory,  utilizing  a  social  systems  model  of  intervention 
th  individual  and  small  groups.  Within  the  model  basic  social  work  skills  such  as  professional 
>mmunication,  interviewing,  problem  identification,  purposeful  utilization  of  community 
sources,  purposeful  observation  and  record  keeping  will  be  considered.  Prerequisite:  Social 
ork241. 

al  Work  372.  Social  Work  Intervention  II.  (S)  (3) 

continuation  of  Social  Work  371.  Social  systems  models  will  be  used  to  examine  social  work 
tervention  with  organizations,  communities  and  other  large  groups.  Skills  and  techniques  in 
ganizing,  planning  and  social  development  will  be  analyzed  from  the  viewpoint  of  social  work 
Ies  and  values.  Prerequisite:  Social  Work  371. 
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Social  Work  401.  Field  Instruction.  (S) 

Diversified  field  instruction,  under  faculty  direction,  in  agencies,  institutions,  or  with  other  so 
systems.  Students  will  spend  approximately  16  to  24  hours  a  week  in  the  field  and  will  atten 
regular  seminar  to  coordinate  the  field  and  classroom  experiences;  application  should  be  mad 
advance  to  the  social  work  faculty.  The  students  will  be  responsible  for  their  own  transportat 
during  field  placement.  Prerequisite:  Major,  Social  Work  371,  and  Social  Work  372  ta 
concurrently. 

Social  Work  402.  Specialized  Field  Instruction.  (on  demand)  (J 

Intensive  field  instruction,  under  faculty  direction,  in  specialized  setting  to  further  develop  so 
work  skills.  This  course  is  optional  and  should  be  chosen  by  students  who  desire  speciali 
preparation  for  a  specific  social  service;  i.e.,  school  social  work,  clinical  work,  and  social  organiz 
The  students  will  be  responsible  for  their  own  transportation  during  field  placement.  Prerequit 
Major,  Social  Work  401  and  consent  of  the  Social  Work  faculty. 

Social  Work  495.  Independent  Study.  (F,S,Sum)  (1 

PRE-LAW 

Most  law  school  admissions  committees  require  a  student  to  have  a  four-year  college  progn 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  plus  an  acceptable  score  on  the  Li 
School  Admissions  Tests.  Majors  may  be  in  any  area  although  most  students  tend  to  take  business 
social  science  majors  of  some  type.  Students  may  also  elect  an  individualized  major  (See  Spec 
Programs  Section)  to  prepare  themselves  for  law  school.  Regardless  of  the  major,  elective  hours 
accounting,  business,  history,  political  science,  philosophy,  and  English  prove  helpful. 

HISTORY 

Requirements  for  a  Major  Thirty  hours  of  history  including  History  130,  131  and  200.  At  least 
hours  must  be  U.S.  History  and  12  hours  must  be  non-U. S.  History. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor.  21  semester  hours  in  history;  including  History  130  and  131.  At  leasl 
hours  must  be  in  U.S.  History  and  9  in  non-U.S.  History. 
History  101.  United  States  History  to  1865.  (F)  (3)  (Si 

A  survey  of  American  history  through  the  Civil  War,  tracing  the  development  of  the  Americi 

nation.  Stress  is  placed  on  the  nature  of  Colonial  society;  the  American  Revolution;  the  creation  o 

national  government;  the  influence  of  Jackson,  and  the  Civil  War. 
History  102.  United  States  History  since  1865.  (S)  (3)  (SI 

A  survey  of  American  history  to  present  times  tracing  the  rise  of  America  as  a  world  pow< 

Emphasis  is  on  the  changes  of  industrialization;  the  loss  of  civil  rights;  protest  and  reform;  tl 

Depression;  and  American  influence  in  the  world. 
History  130.  Survey  of  Western  Civilization:  Ancient  through  Medieval.  (F)  (3)  (S! 

History  131.  Survey  of  Western  Civilization:  Renaissance  to  Present.  (S)  (3)  (Si 

History  200.  Historical  Research  and  Methods.  (F)  (,' 

Gathering  and  criticism  of  data;  bibliographies  and  aids;  problems  in  historiography,  compositic 
analysis,  and  the  final  monograph.  History  majors  should  take  this  course  in  their  sophomore  yea 

History  233.  History  of  Appalachia  (Sum,F)  (3)  (Si 

A  survey  of  the  region  from  settlement  to  the  present  time.  The  course  focuses  especially  on  tr 
impact  of  the  frontier  experience,  the  Civil  War  and  industrialization.  "How  is  Appalachia  both  alii* 
and  different  from  the  rest  of  America?"  is  a  major  question  addressed  by  the  course. 

History  241.  American  Economic  History.  (S)  (3)  (Si 

Examination  of  the  economic  forces  shaping  the  development  of  the  American  Nation.  Topic 
consideration  of  mercantilism;  the  rise  of  capitalism;  slavery;  the  shocks  of  industrialization;  tl 
New  Deal  and  the  economy;  and  criticism  of  American  economic  power  and  capitalism.  (Even  yeai 
only.) 

History  311.  United  States  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Eras  (1600-1815).  (F)  (3)  (S! 

An  examination  of  the  conflicting  historical  interpretations  of  these  eras.  Topics  emphasized  will  I 
Puritanism;  Colonial  society;  reasons  for  the  Revolution;  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution;  and  tr 
nation's  early  problems.  (Odd  years  only.) 
History  312.  Jacksonian  Era  &  the  Civil  War  (1815-1865).  (S)  (3)  (Si 

Emphasis  on  the  conflicting  historical  interpretations  of  Jacksonian  America  and  the  Civil  W* 
Topics  include  the  Second  Political  Party  System;  slavery;  expansion;  and  the  cause  of  the  Ci\ 
War.  (Odd  years  only.) 
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ory  313.  Industrial  America  (1865-1919).  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

consideration  of  the  conflicting  historical  interpretations  of  the  period.  Topics  emphasized 
elude  the  loss  of  Civil  Rights;  the  nature  of  the  G  ilded  Age;  Populist  and  Progressive  Reforms;  and 
orld  War  I.  (Even  years  only.) 

ory  323.  Latin  America  (on  demand)  (3)  (SS) 

survey  of  Latin  American  history  from  the  discoveries  by  Columbus  to  the  present  with  the  major 

nphasis  on  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean. 

ory  330.  Renaissance  and  Reformation:  Europe  (1350-1648).  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

n  examination  of  historical  transition  from  feudalism  to  primitive  capitalism,  from  political 
calism  to  national  monarchy,  from  religious  life  to  secular  life.  (Even  years  only.) 
ory  331.  Early  Modern  Europe  (1648-1815).  (S)  (3)  (SS) 

theoretical  and  historical  appreciation  of  the  birth,  development  and  implications  of  the  following 
stitutions:  mercantilism  and  merchant  capitalism,  the  birth  of  the  nation-state,  the  emergence  of 
Dlitical  democracy,  European  global  expansion  and  early  industrial  society.  (Even  years  only.) 

ory  332.  Modern  Europe.  (S)  (3)  (SS) 

nphasis  on  the  dual  revolutions  in  Europe,  industrial  and  political,  and  European  and  global 
lplications:  nationalism,  socialism,  liberalism,  and  communism. 

ory  345.  American  Constitutional  History:  Civil  and  Political  Rights.  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

n  examination  of  the  influence  of  the  Supreme  Court  with  primary  stress  given  to  political  and 
vil  rights.  Major  consideration  is  the  Modern  and  Warren  Supreme  Court.  (Even  years  only.) 

ory  421.  The  Middle  Period  (1821-1850).  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

detailed  examination  of  Jackson,  politics,  and  the  culture  of  the  period.  Stress  is  placed  on  reform 
id  the  predominance  of  change  in  American  life,  and  conflicting  interpretations  of  the  period, 
ven  years  only.) 

Dry  442.  Britain  in  the  20th  Century.  (S)  (3)  (SS) 

itain  in  a  period  of  economic  decline,  de-colonization  and  the  resultant  crisis  for  her  domestic 
stitutions:  social  conflict  and  the  response  of  labor,  communications  and  the  struggle  for 
iltural  dominance.  (Even  years  only.) 

ory  446.  History  of  Russia  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

jssian  History  since  1600.  Emphasis  on  the  relation  of  economic  development  and  social  class  to 
yal  absolution,  bureaucratic  absolution  and  the  emergence  and  development  of  the  Soviet 
ate.  (Odd  years  only.) 

Dry  470.  Twentieth  Century  America  (S)  (3)  (SS) 

lected  topics  on  the  nation's  history  since  1900,  including  the  New  Deal,  Viet  Nam,  and 

atergate.  (Odd  years  only.) 

>ry  495.  Independent  Study.  (F,S,Sum)  (3) 


LITICAL  SCIENCE 

leal  Science  110.  Critical  Issues  in  American  Politics 

d  Government.  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

study  of  selected  public  policy  problems  facing  Americans  in  the  contemporary  political  context. 
leal  Science  211.  American  National  Government.  (S)  (3)  (SS) 

study  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  national  government  in  theory  and  practice. 


OGRAPHY 

graphy  101.  Introduction  to  Geography.  (S)  (3)  (SS) 

iphasis  on  the  concepts  of  place,  region,  spatial  interaction,  landscape  interpretation  and 
idscape  evolution.  Deals  with  the  graphic  media  of  geography— maps,  graphs,  scale  models, 
ise  studies  illustrate  geographic  principles  to  familiarize  students  with  various  parts  of  the  world, 
r  future  teachers  as  well  as  students  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences. 
jraphy  241.  Geography  of  Appalachia  (F)  (3)  (SS) 

systematic  analysis  of  the  physical,  demographic,  economic  and  cultural  characteristics  of  the 
palachian  landscape,  with  comparative  significance  for  other  regions.  Includes  field  study. 
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APPALACHIAN  STUDIES 

An  interdisciplinary  minor  in  Appalachian  Studies  is  available  to  interested  students.  Cours 
involving  the  study  of  Appalachia  may  be  found  throughout  this  catalog. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  Twenty-one  semester  hours  chosen  from  the  following:  Behavioi 
Sciences  341  or  History  200;  Coal  Technology  111;  Economics  252;  Environmental  Studies  313  ai 
469;  Geography  241;  History  233;  Social  Work  241;  Sociology  141  and  435.  Participation  in  tl 
Appalachian  Semester  may  also  be  counted  toward  a  minor  in  Appalachian  Studies.  Releva 
independent  study  projects  and  a  specialized  field  practicum  are  also  recommended. 


APPALACHIAN  SEMESTER 

W.  Sherman  Oxendine,  Director 


The  Appalachian  Semester  offers  mature  students  a  unique  educational  opportunity  to  devotetru 
full  time  to  studying  the  Appalachian  region— its  strengths,  its  problems  and  its  challenges.  Tl 
program's  objectives  are  to  promote  in-depth  awareness  and  understanding  of  life  in  Appalachia  fro 
an  interdisciplinary  approach  and  to  provide  an  academic  setting  for  understanding  and  participatir 
in  the  dynamics  of  life  in  the  area.  This  comprehensive  academic  program,  which  includes  bo 
classroom  and  field  experience,  provides  15  semester  hours  of  credit  in  a  variety  of  disciplines  ar 
offers  the  student  the  opportunity  to  become  actively  involved  in  a  unique  part  of  American  sociel 

The  following  courses  comprise  the  Appalachian  Semester.  These  courses  are  open  only 
students  participating  in  the  Appalachian  Semester. 
Sociology  345.  Appalachian  Semester  Orientation  Seminar.  (F,S)  (3)  (S 

An  Introduction  to  Appalachian  culture. 
Sociology  349.  Economics  of  Appalachian  Poverty.  (F,S)  (3)  (S 

A  theoretical  empirical  study  of  the  economics  of  poverty  in  Southern  Appalachia  with  spec 

emphasis  on  the  major  economics  bases;  including  an  examination  of  pertinent  historical  ai 

geographic  characteristics. 
Sociology  422.  Social  Institutions  in  Appalachia.  (F,S)  (3)  (S! 

A  theoretical  and  empirical  analysis  of  the  cultural  and  social  characteristics  of  the  Appalachii 

Region  from  an  institutional  point  of  view. 
287-487.  Appalachian  Field  Practicum.  (F,S)  ( 

The  Appalachian  Semester  student,  in  consultation  with  the  director,  will  develop  a  specialized  fie 

experience.  May  be  taken  in  any  approved  discipline.  Project  will  be  designed  to  enhance  tl 

student's  learning  experience  and  make  a  positive  contribution  to  the  lives  of  people  living 

Appalachia. 

An  introductory  knowledge  of  social  studies  and  permission  of  the  director  are  prerequisites  f 
enrollment  in  the  program.  A  course  in  social  work  methods  or  in  social  research  methods  is  high 
recommended  as  a  prerequisite  for  participants  desiring  upper  division  field  work  credit  in  soci 
work  and  sociology  respectively. 
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Location,  Campus  and 
Buildings 

Union  College  is  located  in  Barbourville,  a 
residential  town  of  3,500,  on  U.S.  highway  25E 
midway  between  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and 
Knoxville,  Tennessee.  The  historic  Wilderness 
Road  runs  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
campus.  Cumberland  Gap  National  Historical 
Park  is  thirty  miles  away.  The  Doctor  Thomas 
Walker  State  Park  is  four  miles  from  the 
campus  and  in  adjoining  counties  are  the 
Cumberland  Falls  State  Park,  the  Levi  Jackson 
State  Park,  and  the  Pine  Mountain  State  Park. 

The  county  seat  of  Knox  County, 
Barbourville  is  served  by  Greyhound  buses 
enroute  to  Knoxville,  Lexington,  Louisville,  and 
Cincinnati.  The  London-Corbin  Airport, 
approximately  thirty  miles  from  the  campus,  is 
served  by  the  Piedmont  Airlines. 

On  one  of  the  most  picturesque  campuses  of 
the  South,  Union  College  is  proud  of  its 
Georgian  colonial  buildings.  Shaded  by 
overhanging  elms,  the  red  brick  buildings  give 
the  campus  a  majestic  charm  of  dignity  and 
beauty. 


Speed  Hall  (Administration  Building),  1897- 
1905.  A  gift  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Fanny  Speed 
of  Louisville,  Ky.  Her  bequest  also  partially 
financed  the  Classroom  Building  and 
Stevenson  Hall. 

Classroom  Building  (formerly  the 
Administration  Building.)  1907. 

Stevenson  Hall— Men's  Dormitory,  1907. 
Wings  added  1956. 

Dramatic  Arts  Center,  (formerly 
Gymnasium),  1919;  remodeled  1965. 

Baldwin  Place,  the  home  of  the  President, 
1925.  The  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Baldwin, 
Elmira,  N.Y. 

Maintenance  Building,  1938,  originally 
equipped  by  a  gift  from  the  estate  of  Robert 
Norton,  New  Albany,  Indiana. 

Abigail  E.  Weeks  Memorial  Library,  1941. 
Originally  furnished  by  a  gift  from  Mrs.  AbbieE. 
Stewart. 

Pfelffer  Hall— Women's  Dormitory,  1942. 
Wing  added  1960.  The  original  wing  was  a  gift 
from  the  estate  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Pfeiffer, 
of  New  York  City. 

Home  Economics  Building,  1946;  remodeled 
1966. 

Conway  Boatman  Chapel  and  Fine  Arts 
Building,  1949. 

College  Courts — Residences  for  married 
students,  1954.  Expanded  in  1964. 

Religious  Life  Center,  1975. 


Physical  Education  Building,  1964,  includii 
the  Swimming  Pool,  1957. 

Lakeside  Residence  Hall,  Men's  Dormitoi 
1964. 

Student  Center,  1964. 

College  Park,  1960.  Faculty  residential  art 

Langford  Apartments,  1962.  Gifts  from  tl 
estates  of  Miss  Mary  Kyle  Dugan  and  Mrs.  Ma 
Gilbert  Langford  in  memory  of  Mr.  and  Ml 
George  Langford.  Housing  for  faculty  and  sta 

Mahlon  Miller  Science  Center,  1973. 


Publications 

Union  College  Bulletin— An  official  quartei 
bulletin,  one  issue  of  which  is  the  catak 
number.  The  bulletin  is  sent  free  on  request 

Parents'  Quarterly— A  publication  to  infoi 
parents  of  activities  on  campus. 

Orange  and  Black— A  newspaper  publish* 
by  the  student  body. 

Union  College  Alumnus— A  quarter 
bulletin  published  by  the  Alumni  office. 

Stespean— The  yearbook,  publishe 
annually  by  the  students  of  the  college. 


udent  Organizations 

idents  have  the  opportunity  of  participating 
and  developing  leadership  through  a 
mber  of  campus  organizations.  Some  of 
>se  are  departmental,  some  are  limited  to 
nor  students  in  their  fields,  many  are  open  to 
interested  students.  Each  has  a  faculty 
jnsor  and  some  include  faculty  in  their 
mbership. 

Ipha  Psi  Omega— A  national  honorary 
atre  fraternity.  Union's  Zeta  Chi  chapter 
les  to  encourage  participation  in  the 
ege's  theatrical  activities  and  to  develop 
er  and  better  informed  theatre  audiences. 
ssociation  of  Women  Students— An 
anization  to  make  girls'  dorm  life  better  and 
jirls  actively  participate  in  college  functions 
)ugh  their  ideas. 

eta  Chi  Alpha— A  cultural  society,  in  the 
n  of  a  sorority,  which  attempts  to  bring 
uty,  culture,  and  art  to  the  campus. 
Cheerleaders  and  Drill  Team— An 
anization  to  promote  school  spirit  at  Union 
lege. 

:ircle-K  International— A  service  fraternity 
ociated  with  Kiwanis. 

iamma  Beta  Phi— A  national  honor  society 
moting  scholarship,  leadership,  and  good 
:enship  at  Union  College. 
iternational  Forum  Association— An 
ociation  which  meets  the  needs  of  foreign 
jents  living  in  the  USA  and  a  forum  for 
paring  all  students  to  live  in  an 
irdependent  world. 

)ta  Sigma  Nu— An  honor  society  to  provide 
Dgnition  for  honor  students  by  uniting  them 
an  organization  which  encourages  high 
als,  promotes  diligence  in  study,  and 
ards  excellence  in  scholarship. 
ighthouse  Singers— A  volunteer  Christian 
irus  which  provides  musical  entertainment 
churches  and  civic  organizations 
)ughout  Kentucky. 

lilesians— An  organization  to  discuss 
tual  concerns  in  the  field  of  philosophy. 
lodern  Culture  Study  Group— A  group 
3se  purpose  is  to  study  modern  culture  with 
emphasis  on  the  dramatic  arts,  through 
up  discussion,  films,  readings,  and  lectures. 
lu  Omega  Beta— A  fraternity  promoting 
jwship,  unity,  and  service  to  the  college 
nmunity. 

ppalachian  Wilderness  Club— A  group  to 
lore  the  outdoors  through  hiking,  camping, 
I  caving. 

hi    Lambda    Sigma— A    national    honor 
iety  for  Sophomore  men  and  women 
hi     Mu     Alpha  — A     coeducati  >nal 
anization  which  fosters  the  mutual  welfare 
I  brotherhood  of  students  of  music  and 
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seeks  to  develop  and  encourage  loyalty  to  the 
Alma  Mater. 

PI  Upsilon  Beta— A  fraternity  promoting 
fellowship,  unity,  and  service  to  college  and 
community. 

Playllkers— An  organization  promoting 
interest  in  the  theatre. 

Student  Center  Board— A  programming 
board  providing  social  and  recreational 
activities  to  supplement  those  planned  by  other 
campus  agencies. 

Student  National  Education  Association— A 

national  preprofessional  organization  for  men 
and  women  planning  to  pursue  teaching  as  a 
career. 

Union   Fellowship  Organization— The 

purpose  of  this  organization  shall  be  to  bring 
older  students  together. 

Union     College    Science    Society— An 

organization  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  natural 
sciences. 

Athletics 

Union  College  is  a  member  of  the  Kentucky 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics.  The  college  promotes  athletics  for 
physical  development  and  as  a  vital  part  of  the 
program  of  extracurricular  activities.  The 
program  emphasizes  the  protection  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  student  athlete.  Union  teams 
are  noted  for  "clean"  sport  and  competitive 
spirit.  Sport  for  fun  and  character  building  is 
fundamental.  In  intercollegiate  competition  the 
college  is  represented  by  varsity  teams  in 
basketball,  track,  swimming,  tennis,  golf, 
baseball,  and  cross-country. 

Women  may  participate  on  intercollegiate 
teams  in  track,  swimming,  tennis,  golf,  and 
cross-country,  and  have  earned  places  on 
varsity  teams  in  these  sports  in  recent  years. 
Separate  women's  teams  are  active  in 
volleyball  and  basketball  and  compete  against 
women's  teams  from  other  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  area. 

Union  College  sponsors  intramural  activities 
in  touch  football,  basketball,  free-throwing, 
horseshoes,  badminton,  softball,  tennis, 
volleyball,  speedbail,  and  field  hockey  to  have  a 
"sports  for  all"  program.  The  intramural 
organiztion  is,  in  general,  made  up  of  men's 
and  women's  independent  teams.  The  program 
includes  both  team  and  individual  sports.  No 
college  credit  is  given  for  intramurals  but 
everyone  is  urged  to  take  part. 

Student  Conduct 

Each  student  is  expected  to  conduct  himself  at 
all  times  according  to  the  rules  of  good  society. 
This    obligation    includes    compliance    with 
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Federal,  State  and  local  laws  and  adherence  to 
college  regulations.  As  members  of  a  free 
society,  students  are  always  free  to  peacefully 
and  lawfully  petition  for  amendment  or 
modification  of  the  various  laws  as  well  as  the 
college  regulations.  However,  the  rights  of  the 
student  body  as  a  whole  and  the  college  as  an 
institution  of  higher  education  exceed  the 
rights  of  any  individual  student  or  any  group  of 
students.  Accordingly,  not  in  an  attempt  to 
stifle  dissent,  but  rather  to  perpetuate  an 
environment  where  the  student  may  peacefully 
pursue  his  studies,  actions  which  are  disruptive 
to  the  normal  functions  and  operations  of  the 
college  will  not  be  tolerated.  Students  who  are 
disorderly  in  conduct,  or  unmindful  of  the 
rights  of  others,  may  be  required  to  withdraw 
from  the  college. 

No  student  shall  possess  or  use  alcoholic 
beverages  when  on  college  property  or  engage 
in  disorderly  conduct  in  college-approved 
facilities  off  campus,  or  when  away  from  the 
campus  representing  the  college  in  any  way; 
e.g.,  a  participant  or  spectator  at  a  college 
athletic  event  or  other  college  function.  Any 
student  violating  this  regulation  may  be 
required  to  withdraw  from  the  College. 

The  sale,  possession,  or  use  of  stimulant, 
depressant,  narcotic,  hallucinogenic  or  other 
drugs  or  substances  in  violation  of  the  Federal, 
State,  or  local  laws  is  prohibited.  Any  student 
who  illegally  sells,  possesses,  or  uses  such 
drugs  will  be  subject  to  criminal  prosecution  by 
the  appropriate  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
also  may  be  suspended  or  expelled.  It  is  the 
announced  policy  of  Union  College  to 
cooperate  fully  with  the  various  law 
enforcement  officials  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
drug  laws  as  with  all  other  laws.  A  student's 
lawful  use  and  possession  of  certain  drugs 
pursuant  to  a  valid  prescription  from  a  qualified 
medical  practitioner  such  as  a  physician, 
dentist,  or  optometrist  is,  of  course,  permitted. 

Firearms  of  any  kind  are  forbidden  in  the 
residence  halls  or  on  the  campus.  All  weapons 
must  be  registered  and  stored  by  a  resident 
fellow.  Students  may  be  expelled  for  failing  to 
register  firearms. 

Gambling  in  any  form  is  strictly  forbidden. 

Union  College  expects  good  housekeeping 
from  all  on-campus  resident  students.  Persons 
who  persist  in  lack  of  good  housekeeping  will 
be  asked  to  withdraw  from  residence  on  the 
campus.  The  college  reserves  the  right  to  enter 
and  inspect  the  rooms  of  students  at  any  time. 

No  student  shall  engage  in  disorderly 
conduct  when  on  college  property  or  in  college 
approved  facilities  off  campus,  or  when  away 
from  the  campus  representing  the  College  in 
any  way;  e.g.,  a  participant  in  or  spectator  at  a 
college  athletic  event  or  other  college  function. 
Any  student  violating  this  regulation  may  be 
required  to  withdraw  from  the  College. 


The  Student  Code  defining  procedures 
dealing  with  academic  dishonesty  is  founc 
the  student  handbook. 

Students  are  expected  to  obey  terms  of  tl 
housing  contract.  A  facsimile  appears  in  Un 
and  You,  the  student  handbook. 

Social  Life 

Students  are  encouraged  to  accept  eve 
legitimate  opportunity  to  engage  in  soc 
functions.  The  faculty  emphasizes  the  vali 
growing  out  of  well-directed  social  activity 
Student  organizations,  the  faculty  and  loc 
churches  make  desirable  contributions  to  tl 
promotion  of  social  life.  The  Director 
Student  Activities  is  responsible  for  tl 
initiation  and  direction  of  a  comprehensi 
program  of  student  social  and  recreation 
activities.  All  social  functions  are  subject 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  college. 

Concerts  of  exceptional  merit  are  give 
throughout  the  school  year  by  students  in  tr 
School  of  Music  and  by  the  members  of  tr 
music  faculty,  who  are  all  performing  artists 

A  joint  faculty-student  committe 
administers  the  student  activity  fee  fund 
provide  a  balance  of  dances,  concerts,  partie 
movies,  and  other  entertainment  throughoi 
the  year.  The  Student  Center  Board  sponso 
many  of  the  activities  and  other  campus  clut 
and  organizations  assume  responsibility  fc 
the  offering  of  other  events  of  interest  to  th 
entire  student  body. 

The  Cultural  Events  Committee  and  Mode 
Culture  Study  Club  sponsor  special  speake 
films,  and  performances  by  visiting  artis 
during  the  year.  Major  annual  events  indue 
performances  by  the  drama  department  an 
Cabaret,  a  major  popular  music  event  th 
features  the  College  Jazz  Band  and  the  best 
student  talent. 

A  full  schedule  of  intercollegiate  athletics  i 
available  as  well  as  clubs  and  organization 
with  their  regular  activities. 

Automobiles 

Automobiles  parked  on  campus  must  b< 
registered  in  the  Business  Office.  All  mus 
display  a  legible  parking  permit  sticker.  Th< 
annual  registration  fee  is  $2.00.  Stickers  shouk 
be  displayed  on  the  rear  bumper  of  the  car  or 
the  driver's  side.  Cars  should  be  parked  in  th< 
assigned  lots  as  designated  by  the  Traffic 
Control  Officer.  Parking  for  the  handicappe( 
provided. 

Health  Service 

Union  College  students  receive  health  service 
and  advice  from  the  County  Health  Office  ir 
Barbourville.  Since  the  college  does  not  have 
facilities  for  taking  care  of  protracted  illness, 
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angements  for  hospitalization  must  by  made 
the  student  or  his  parents.  When  a  physician 

needed    the    student    may    request    the 

mitory  counselor  to  call  one,  whose  fee  is 
d  by  the  student.  In  case  of  emergency,  the 
lege  reserves  the  right  to  employ  a  physician 

to  have  a  student  hospitalized  without 
lsent  of  the  parents.  During  the  calendar 

r,  all  full-time  students  are  encouraged  to 
;ure  coverage  of  an  accident  and  sickness 
spitalization  plan  if  adequate  insurance  is 

available  through  a  family  plan  at  home.  All 
ims  under  the  student  insurance  plan  are 
ced  by  the  the  student  and  the  attending 
/sician. 


Religious  Life 


ampus  Housing 


o  dormitories  for  men  (Lakeside  and 
venson  Hall)  and  one  dormitory  for  women 
eiffer)  permit  single  or  double  room 
cupancy.  Thirty-one  apartments  are 
ilable  for  married  students.  All  students 
ng  on  campus  are  required  to  sign  housing 
itracts. 

he  dormitories  are  closed  during  vacation 
iods.  Students  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
dormitories  during  vacation.  The  Dean  of 
dents  assists  students  who  must  remain  in 
rbourville  for  full-time  work-study  or  student 
ching  in  finding  suitable  off-campus 
using. 


ie  Library 


e  Abigail  E.  Weeks  Memorial  Library  houses 
:ollection  of  approximately  70,000  volumes. 
>re  than  350  periodicals  are  regularly 
eived,  along  with  indexing  services  to 
ilitate  their  use.  It  is  also  a  selective 
pository  for  U.S.  government  publications, 
e  stacks  are  open  for  use  by  all  students, 
sgulations  governing  the  use  of  library 
iterials  are  available  in  the  library,  and 
shmen  students  are  given  instruction  in  the 
e  of  its  facilities.  In  addition,  the  college 
uses  a  special  Lincoln  Civil  War  collection 
ntaining  over  1,000  volumes,  a  curriculum 
rary  for  the  Department  of  Education,  and  a 
isic  library  with  a  collection  of  more  than 
>00  recordings  and  musical  scores. 

he  well-equipped  Learning  Resource 
nter  supplements  the  printed  materials  of 

Library  with  a  broad  range  of  non-print 

dia,  including  slides,  audiotapes, 
ieotapes,  filmstrips  and  kits.  The  most  recent 
rdware  acquisitions  include  two  small 
sktop  computer  systems  which  are  available 

use  by  students  and  faculty.  In  addition  to 
oviding  educational  materials  for  classes  and 
dividualized  instruction,  the  Center  offers 
oduction  services  such  as  graphics, 
lotography,  and  special  media  presentations. 
^C  staff  also  instruct  students  and  faculty  in 
e  use  of  equipment  and  materials. 


Union  College  takes  seriously  its  identity  as  a 
church-related  institution,  and  is  concerned 
that  its  students  grow  in  their  awareness  of  the 
value  of  a  vital  Christian  faith,  as  well  as  in  their 
awareness  of  academic  excellence.  In  this 
concern,  Union  College  seeks  to  be  faithful  to 
John  Wesley's  affirmation  that  a  whole  person 
is  one  who  unites  knowledge  with  vital  piety. 

Worship  and  other  religious  services  are  held 
on  campus  twice  weekly,  are  ecumenical  in 
nature,  and  utilize  the  talents  of  the  campus 
minister  and  other  clergy,  faculty  and  students. 
A  vespers  service,  a  prayer  breakfast,  and  an 
open-house,  which  provides  a  setting  for 
informal  discussion  of  and  sharing  opinions 
about  issues  which  are  of  interest  to  students 
who  are  seeking  to  grow  in  their  understanding 
of  Christianity,  are  held  weekly.  Celebrations  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  are  held  regularly.  In 
addition,  the  Religious  Life  Center,  in  the  heart 
of  the  campus,  provides  a  setting  for  informal 
worship,  study,  discussion,  and  fellowship.  The 
Willson-Gross  Lectures,  the  Staley  Lectures, 
and  the  "Faith  and  Life  Week"  seek  to  bring 
outstanding  speakers  to  the  campus  to  discuss 
the  Christian  faith.  The  Religious  Life 
Committee,  composed  of  students,  faculty, 
and  local  clergy,  works  with  the  Campus 
Minister  as  an  advisory  group  to  insure  that  the 
religious  life  programs  meet  the  needs  of  the 
students  and  campus  community.  From  time  to 
time,  various  individuals,  groups,  music 
ensembles,  and  films  are  scheduled  to  enrich 
both  the  religious  and  cultural  lifeofthecollege 
community. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  worship 
regularly  in  the  church  of  their  choice  and  to 
participate  in  the  various  denominational  and 
faith-oriented  groups  on  campus  and  in  the 
community. 

Statement  of  Purpose 
(Mission  Statement) 

Union  College  is  an  independent  institution  of 
higher  education  affiliated  with  the  United 
Methodist  Church.  It  is  dedicated  to 
maintaining  an  academic  environment  that 
stimulates  intellectual  curiosity  and  scholastic 
competence,  encourages  an  understanding  of 
and  commitment  to  the  Christian  faith,  and 
undergirds  the  development  of  the  whole 
person,  so  that  students  will  develop  the 
human  resources  needed  to  live  creatively  and 
wholesomely  in  a  changing  world. 

Students  are  admitted  to  Union  College 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  age,  sex,  or 
physically  handicapping  condition.  Although 
eastern  Kentucky  and  the  general  mid- 
Appalachian  region  constitute  the  primary 
service  area  of  the  college,  it  is  intended  that  a 
balance    will    be    maintained    by    enrolling 
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applicants  from  across  the  nation  and  around 
the  world. 

Union  College  is  committed  to  providing  a 
faculty  characterized  by  sound  scholarship, 
stimulating  teaching,  exemplary  character,  and 
a  deep  concern  for  the  needs  of  students. 
Classes  are  small,  many  teaching  and  learning 
options  are  provided,  and  opportunities  for 
both  professional  and  informal  counseling  and 
guidance  are  abundant. 

Union  College  desires  to  provide  a  broad 
academic  program  to  meet  a  wide  variety  of 
student  and  social  needs  and  interests.  The 
basic  undergraduate  liberal  arts  program  of  the 
college  provides  opportunities  for  preparation 
in  the  professions  as  well  as  general  education 
in  the  humanities,  arts,  social  studies,  and 
sciences.  Union  College  also  has  curricula  at 
the  certificate,  associate  degree,  and  graduate 
levels.  These  latter  curricula  are  closely 
coordinated  with  regional  manpower  needs. 
Credit  and  non-credit  continuing  education 
offerings  are  available  for  persons  seeking 
skills  and/or  desiring  personal  enrichment. 
Classes  in  all  categories  are  offered  on  demand 
in  various  communities  within  the  primary 
service  area  of  the  college  in  order  to  provide 
maximum  convenience  and  minimum  cost  for 
students. 


Union  College  affirms  a  special  concern 
improving  the  quality  of  life  in  Appalachia.  1 
academic  program  provides  undergradu 
and  graduate  curricula  in  education  t 
contain  elements  designed  to  address 
unique  needs  of  the  public  schools  in 
region.  Appalachian  regional  studies  mi 
available  to  all  interested  students  a  basis 
understanding  the  history  and  distinct 
features  of  the  region.  The  colleg 
community  service  programs  provide  both  < 
campus  and  off-campus  instruction  in  a  vari 
of  subjects  for  the  educationally  disadvantac. 
at  the  pre-college  level  as  well  as  non-cre 
continuing  education  classes  for  t 
community  at  large. 

In  order  to  further  the  development  of  a  fi 
society  of  responsible  individuals,  Uni 
College  is  committed  to  student  involvemeni 
institutional  governance  as  an  aid  to  1 
development  of  responsibility  and  leadersl 
capabilities.  Through  student  outrea 
programs  a  philosophy  of  life  is  encourag 
that  has  a  significant  place  for  using  one's  tin 
talents,  and  resources  in  voluntary  serv 
activities. 


A  STATEMENT  OF  VALUES 


Union  College  is  dedicated  to  preparing 
students  for  living  informed,  socially 
useful,  personally  fulfilling,  and 
spiritually  vital  lives.  This  commitment 
involves  using  knowledge  within  a 
context  of  Christian  values.  Although  it 
is  recognized  that  as  an  educational 
institution  Union  College  has  an 
obligation  to  help  students  understand 
other  value  systems  and  their  effects 
when  translated  into  specific  areas  of 
human  activity,  as  a  United  Methodist 
Church-related  collegeUnion  affirms  an 
institutional  stance  based  on  Christian 
values  such  as  have  evolved  in  the 
Judeo-Christian  tradition  and  are 
contained  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Our  intent  is  both  to 
confess  and  to  practice  the  Christian 
faith  in  all  our  endeavors. 

IMPLICIT  IN  THIS  STATEMENT  OF 
VALUES  IS  THE  REQUIREMENT  THAT 
UNION  COLLEGE  COMMIT  ITSELFTO 
THE  VALUES  ENUNCIATED  BY 
ASSURING  TO  THE  MAXIMUM 
EXTENT  POSSIBLE: 


To  Its  Students 

(1)  the  fullest  of  opportunities  to  receive 
quality  liberal  arts  education. 

(2)  strong  attention  to,  and  genuine  conce 
for,  each  individual  in  the  college  cor 
munity,  including  emphasis  upon  tl 
unique  value  of  each  person. 

(3)  a  continuing  concern  that  they  learn 
appreciate  and  accept  life  styles  that  refle 
integrity,  honesty,  compassion,  and  soci 
responsibility. 

(4)  a  commitment  to  provide  the  experience 
necessary  to  acquire  a  meaningful  unde 
standing  of  and  dedication  to  Christie 
love  and  service  to  both  God  and  neighbo 

To  Its  Faculty  and  Staff 

(1)  A  campus  atmosphere  of  responsib 
academic  freedom  dedicated  to  th 
constant  search  for  truth. 

(2)  an  academic  community  dedicated 
openness  and  acceptance  of  its  pluralist 
composition,  including  personnel  policit 
and  practices  that  are  recognized  withoi 
regard  to  race,  creed,  sex,  color,  physic 
handicap,  or  national  origin. 

(3)  a    constant    reminder   of   the    power 
Christian  example. 
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Its  Alumni,  Benefactors, 
i  the  Parents  of  Its  Students 

faithful  and  responsible  stewardship  of  all 
funds  and  gifts  entrusted  to  the  College, 
continuance  of  meaningful  traditions, 
particularly  those  unique  to  a  church- 
related  institution,  while  at  the  same  time 
encouraging  the  exploration  and  imple- 
mentation of  new  value-centered  activi- 
ties especially  of  the  type  that  have  strong 
Christian  relationship, 
continuing  appreciation  for  the  rich 
heritage  of  Union  College  as  an  inde- 
pendent, non-sectarian,  church-related 
institution  in  the  Christian  tradition. 

The  United  Methodist  Church 

acceptance  of  Jesus  Christ  as  God's 
revelation  of  H  imself,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  God's  continuing  presence  in  life, 
acceptance  of  the  moral  standards  which 
have  evolved  in  the  Judeo-Christian 
tradition  as  our  ideals  for  living,  working, 
and    witnessing    in    an    academic    com- 


munity, and  as  the  standards  for  our  teach- 
ings and  personal  example. 

(3)  sensitivity  to  and  a  conscientious  effort 
directed  toward  the  satisfaction  of  the 
spiritual  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
college's  students,  faculty,  and  staff. 

(4)  meaningful  responsiveness  to  and  support 
for  The  United  Methodist  Church. 

To  Barbourville,  Knox  County, 
and  the  Appalachian  Area 

(1)  continuing  appreciation  that  Union  Col- 
lege is  an  integral,  social,  educational,  and 
spiritual  part  of  the  Barbourville  and  Knox 
County  communities,  and  of  Appalachia. 

(2)  dedication  of  the  college's  resources  in 
teaching,  research,  and  service  to  the 
enrichment  of  the  communities  of  which 
Union  College  is  a  vital  part. 

(3)  a  commitment  of  the  personal  resources 
represented  by  the  college's  students, 
staff,  and  faculty  to  local  churches  of  the 
immediate  and  larger  community. 


UNDERGRADUATE  CALENDAR  1982-83 


rimer  - 1982,  First  Session 

y  31,  Monday  Dormitories  open  at  noon. 

First  meal  at  5  p.m. 

Counseling  and  Registration,  8:00  a.m. 
Classes  begin  on  abbreviated  schedule. 
(Late  fee  after  this  date.) 
Last  day  to  register  for  First  Session. 
Last  day  to  elect  credit/fail  option. 
Last  day  to  withdraw  from  a  course. 
Final  Examinations  for  First  Session. 


le  1,  Tuesday 


te  3,  Thursday 
ie  16,  Wednesday 


y  2,  Friday 

rimer  - 1982,  Second  Session 


y  2,  Friday 

y  5,  Monday 
y  6,  Tuesday 
y  7,  Wednesday 
y  21,  Wednesday 

gust  6,  Friday 
gust  7,  Saturday 


I  Semester  -  1982 

gust  20,  Friday 


gust  21,  Saturday 


Counseling  and  Registration,  2:30  p.m. 

(Late  fee  after  this  date.) 

Holiday;  no  classes. 

Classes  begin  on  regular  schedule. 

Last  day  to  register  for  Second  Session. 

Last  day  to  elect  credit/fail  option. 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  a  course. 

Final  Examinations  for  Second  Session. 

Commencement,  10:30  a.m. 

Last  meal  at  noon. 

Dormitories  close  at  4  p.m. 

Administrative  Meetings 

Dormitories  open  at  12  noon. 

First  meal  at  5  p.m. 

Faculty  Pre-registration  Conference. 

Dormitory  registration  for  new  students,  9-12  noon. 

Parents'  Orientation,  1  p.m. 

Reception,  3:30  p.m. 
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August  22,  Sunday 

August  23,  Monday 

August  24,  Tuesday 
August  25,  Wednesday 
August  28,  Saturday 
September  4,  Saturday 

October  4-9 

October  7,  Thursday 
October  9,  Saturday 
October  16,  Saturday 

October  24,  Sunday 

October  25,  Monday 
October  25-29 

November  13,  Saturday 

November  25-27 
November  28,  Sunday 
November  29,  Monday 
November  29  -  December  3 
December  15-18 
December  18,  Saturday 

Spring  Semester  -  1983 

January  9,  Sunday 

January  10,  Monday 

January  11,  Tuesday 
January  22,  Saturday 

March  5,  Saturday 


March  13,  Sunday 

March  14,  Monday 
March  21-25 

March  26,  Saturday 

March  31  -  April  1 
April  11-15 
April  21,  Thursday 
April  27-29 
May  1,  Sunday 
May  Interim  -  1983 
May  2,  Monday 

May  3,  Tuesday 
May  18,  Wednesday 

May  27,  Friday 


Student  Orientation,  1-3:30  p.m. 

Dormitory  registration  for  returning  students,  1-3  p.m. 

Student  Orientation  (continued). 

Academic  Advising. 

Registration.  (Late  fee  after  this  date.) 

Classes  begin.  (MWF  week  schedule.) 

Faculty  Retreat. 

Last  day  to  register  for  Fall  Semester. 

Last  day  to  apply  for  May  graduation. 

Daniel  Boone  Festival 

(classes  meet  regularly). 

Founders'  Convocation. 

Parents'  Weekend. 

Mid-semester  vacation  begins;  Last  meal  at  noon. 

Dormitories  close  at  4  p.m. 

Dormitories  re-open  at  noon. 

First  meal  at  5  p.m. 

Classes  resume  (TTF  week  schedule). 

Fall  counseling  sessions  scheduled  with  advisors 

(classes  meet  regularly). 

Last  day  to  elect  credit/fail  option. 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  a  course. 

Thanksgiving  vacation  (no  classes). 

First  meal  at  5  p.m. 

Classes  resume  (MWF  week  schedule). 

Advising  for  Spring  Semester. 

Final  Examinations. 

Last  meal  at  noon. 

Dormitories  close  at  4  p.m. 

Dormitories  open  at  noon. 

First  meal  at  5  p.m. 

Registration.  (Late  fee  after  this  date.) 

Counseling  and  Orientation  for  new  students. 

Classes  begin  (MWF  week  schedule). 

Last  day  to  register  for  Spring  Semester. 

Last  day  to  apply  for  August  graduation. 

Spring  vacation  begins. 

Last  meal  at  noon. 

Dormitories  close  at  4  p.m. 

Dormitories  re-open  at  noon. 

First  meal  at  5  p.m. 

Classes  resume  (MWF  week  schedule). 

Spring  counseling  sessions  scheduled  with  advisors 

(classes  meet  regularly). 

Last  day  to  elect  credit/fail  option. 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  a  course. 

Registration  for  May  Interim. 

Advising  for  Fall  Semester. 

Honors  Day  Convocation,  10:30  a.m. 

Final  Examinations. 

Commencement. 

Registration;  classes  begin. 
(Late  fee  after  this  date.) 
Last  day  to  register  for  May  Interim. 
Last  day  to  elect  credit/fail  option. 
Last  day  to  withdraw  from  a  course. 
Final  Examinations. 
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DMINISTRATION 

AHLON  A.  MILLER,  President  of  the  College 
B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  M.  Div., 
T.M.,  Drew  Theological  Seminary;  Case 
stitute  of  Technology;  Western  Reserve 
tiversity;  Union  Theological  Seminary; 
irich  University;  Tuebingen  University;  D.D., 
lion  College;  L.L.D.,  Morehead  State 
liversity. 

)BERT  D.  CAREY,  Executive  Vice  President, 
'firmative  Action  Officer,  International 
iucation  Representative  —  B.S.,  University  of 
jnver;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College;  Ph.D., 
anford  University;  University  of  Kansas. 

JENTIN  E.  SCHOLTZ,  III,  Campus  Minister 
B.A.,  M.Sc,  University  of  Kentucky;  M.Div., 
jke  Divinity  School;  D.Min.,  Lexington 
leological  Seminary. 

DNALD  L.  WEAVER,  Systems  Analyst, 
rector  of  Data  Processing  Center  —  B.S., 
liversity  of  Illinois;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 
)lumbia  University;  University  of  Dayton; 
liversity  of  Illinois. 

cademic 
dministration 

/IGHT  C.  STEWART,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  — 
\.,  Culver  Stockton  College;  M.Div.,  Drake 
jversity;  A.M.,  Harvard  University;  Ph.D., 
irthwestern  University. 

WARREN  ROBBINS,  Dean  of  Graduate 
ademic  Affairs  —  B.S.,  Eastern  Kentucky 
iversity;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College; 
Jiana  University,  University  of  Kentucky; 
.D.,  University  of  Tennessee. 
WARD  H.  BLACK,  Director  of  Institutional 
inning  and  Evaluation,  —  B.A.,  M.A.  in 
ucation,  Union  College. 
BERT  K.  LAYTON,  Dean  of  Students  and 
ector  of  Student  Center  —  B.A.,  Union 
illege;  M.Div.,  New  Brunswick  Theological 
minary;  M.A.,  Glassboro  State  College. 
^LTER  L.  RUSSELL,  Director  of  Evening  and 
lekend  Programs  —  B.S.,  New  York 
iversity;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Tennessee; 
irrett  Theological  Seminary. 
IARLES  DIBBLE,  Director  of  Adult  Basic 
ucation  and  Non-Professional  Continuing 
ucation  —  B.S.,  Union  College;  Advanced 
Lidy  in  Adult  Education,  Morehead 
iversity. 

EDA  NEW,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the 
an  of  Students  —  Union  College. 

EDWIN  LeMASTER,  Registrar  -  B.A., 
bury  College;  B.D.,Asbury  Theological 
minary;  M.A.,  Butler  University. 
MES  GARNER,  Director  of  Admissions  — 
\.,  M.A.,  University  of  Mississippi;  University 
Arkansas. 


LaDONNA  R.  CAREY,  Director  of  Financial  Aid 

—  A. A.,  Evanston  Collegiate  Institute;  B.A., 
Baker  University. 

DEBRA  L.  SMITH,  Financial  Aid  Counselor  — 

B.S.,  Union  College. 

DEBORAH    CORNELIUS,    Upward    Bound 

Outreach    Counselor    —    B.S.,    Cumberland 

College;  Jvl.A.,  Union  College. 

DANIEL    CRABTREE.A  dmissions    Counselor 

—  B.A.,  University  of  Kentucky. 

SHARON    MORGAN,    Assistant    Director    of 

Admissions    —    A. A.,    Eastern    Kentucky 

University. 

JANET  TARRY,  Director  of  Special  Programs 

—  B.A.,  University  of  Louisville;  M.A.,  Murray 
State  University. 

College  Relations 
and  Development 

MILTON  H.  TOWNSEND,  Vice  President  for 
College  Relations  and  Development  —  B.A., 
Union  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky. 
DWIGHT  M.  HENDRIX,  Development  Officer 

—  B.A.,  Union  College;  M.A.,  University  of 
Kentucky. 

MARY  ALICE  LAY,  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 

—  B.A.,  M.S.,  University  of  Kentucky; 
University  of  North  Dakota;  Indiana  State 
University. 

Physical  Plant 
Management 

MARSHALL  B.  POTTER,  Superintendent  of 
Buildings  and  Grounds. 

EUGENE  BRANSTUTTER,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

Business  Affairs 

BOYD  R.  TODD,  Business  Manager,  Treasurer 

—  B.A.,  M.A.,  Union  College. 

MYRLYN     H.     LAWSON,     Bookkeeper    and 

Assistant  Treasurer  —  B.A.,  Union  College. 

DARITA  LIFORD,  Director  of  Purchasing  — 

B.A.,  Union  College. 

PHYLLIS  SEXTON,  Clerk,  Bookstore  —  B.S., 

M.A.,  Union  College. 

LINDA  K.  ALFORD,  Student  Loan  Officer. 

TERESA  KEYS,  Assistant  to  the  Bookkeeper. 

Learning  Resources 

JAMES  B.  McFERRIN,  Head  Librarian 
(Associate  Professor)  —  B.A.,  Erskine  College; 
B.S.  in  L.S.,  University  of  Illinois;  Columbia 
University;  University  of  Southern  California. 
VIRGINIA  B.  SADDLER,  Assistant  Librarian 
(Associate  Professor)  —  B.A.,  Cornell  College; 
B.S.  in  L.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois. 
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THE  FACULTY 

ANNE  B.  ADAMS,  Reading  Specialist 
(Instructor)  —  B.S.,  Murray  State  University; 
M.A.  in  Education,  Union  College. 

BRIAN  BERUBE,  Career  Counselor  (Instruc- 
tor)—B.A.,  William  Penn  College;  M.Ed., 
University  of  Missouri. 

IVAN  G.  BUNCH,  Instructor  of  Coal 
Technology  —  B.S.,  M.A.,  Eastern  Kentucky 
University. 

ROBERT  D.  CAREY,  Professor  of  Education  — 
B.S.,  University  of  Denver;  M.A.,  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers;  Ph.D.,  Stanford 
University. 

CLEVIS  D.  CARTER,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physical  Science;  Director,  Coal  Technology 
Program  —  B.A.,  Union  College;  M.A.,  George 
Peabody  College,  University  of  Tennessee, 
University  of  Kentucky;  Ohio  State  University. 
SANTARAM  CHILUKURI,  Professor  of 
Physics;  Chairman,  Division  of  Natural 
Sciences  —  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Andhra 
University,  India;  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Buffalo,  Yale  University. 
WILLIAM  D.  COVELL,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education  —  B.S.,  Florida  Southern  College; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida. 
L.  JAMES  COX,  Associate  Chairman,  Division 
of  Social  Science;  Executive  Director  of 
ALCOR  —  B.A.,  Cumberland  College; 
M.S.S.W.,  Kent  School  of  Social  Work, 
University  of  Louisville;  A.CS-W. 
DAVID  A.  DAVIS,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Drama  and  Speech  —  B.A.,  B.S.,  Trinity  Uni- 
versity; M.A.,  University  of  Arizona;  Ph.D. 
Southern  Illinois  University. 
ALLEN  ENGLE,  Instructor  of  Business 
Administration  —  B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Eastern 
Kentucky  University. 

WAYNE  A.  EVANS,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biology  —  B.S.,  Ohio  University;  M.S., 
University  of  the  Pacific;  Ph.D.,  Ohio 
University. 

DIANE  RUTH  FERRIS,  Associate  Professor  of 
English  —  B.A.,  University  of  Minnesota;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington. 
JAN  M.  FINKEL,  Associate  Professor  of 
English  —  A.B.,  Wittenberg  University;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Indiana  University. 
KAREN  L.  FISHBAUGH,  Instructor  of  Health 
and  Physical  Education  —  B.A.,  Otterbein 
College;  M.S.,  Eastern  Kentucky  University. 

ALLAN  E.  GREEN,  Associate  Professor  of 
Music;  Chairman,  Division  of  Humanities  — 
B.M.,  Western  Michigan  University;  M.M., 
Indiana  University;  Doctoral  Candidate, 
Indiana  University;  Pupil  of  Julius  Stulberg, 
David  Dawson,  and  Otto  Wimmler  in  Strings; 
Wolfgang  Vacapo  in  Conducting. 
JOE  C.  HACKER,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Business  —  B.S.,  Union  College;  M.A.,  Eastern 
Kentucky  University;  University  of  Georgia; 
University  of  Tennessee. 


ARTHUR  H.  HAFNER,  Professor  of  Educath 

—  Ph.B.,  Muhlenberg  College;  M.A.,  Lehi< 
University;  Ed.D.,  Teachers  College,  Columb 
University. 

PAULA   HAMMONS,  Assistant  Professor 
Office  Administration   —   B.S.,    Cumberlai 
College;  M.A.  in  Education,  Union  College. 

LARRY    INKSTER,    Assistant    Professor 
Health  andP.E.;  Assistant  Director  of  Athletk 
Head  Coach  for  Baseball  and  Soccer  —  B. 
M.A.  in  Ed.,  Union  College. 

NAZIR  A.  KHATRI,  Assistant  Professor 
Chemistry  —  B.Sc,  M.Sc,  University 
Karachi;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska. 

JEAN    LETCH,    Associate    Professor 
Education  —  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ed.S.,  University 
Northern  Iowa;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa. 

JACK  LUZKOW,  Assistant  Professor  ofHisto 

—  B.A.,  WayneState  University;  M.A. ,  Ph.D.,  J 
Louis  University. 

MARY   ALICE    LAY,   Assistant  Professor 
Home  Economics;  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 
B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Kentucky;  University 
North  Dakota;  Indiana  State  University. 

RICHARD   LOCKETT,  Instructor  in  Politic 
Science;  Director  of  Experiential  Education 
A.B.,    Centre   College;    Doctoral    Candidat 
University  of  Kentucky. 

MARY    MANIS,    George  Langford  Memori 
Associate   Professor   of  Business;   Head 
Department  of  Business   —   B.B.A.,   M.B.^ 
Eastern  Kentucky  University. 

W.  GORDON  MARIGOLD,  Professor 
Languages;  Head  of  Department  ofLanguagi 

—  B.A.,  University  of  Toronto;  M.A.,  OhioSta 
University;  University  of  Munich;  Ph.D 
University  of  Toronto. 

RANDEL  O.  MARTIN,  Assistant  Professor 
Mathematics    —    B.A.,    M.A.,    University 
Kentucky;    B.D.,    Lexington    Theologici 
Seminary;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Kentucky. 

ROBERT  D.  MATTHEWS,  Frances  Landrui 
Memorial    Professor    of   Religion;    Head 
Department  of  Philosophy   and  Religion 
B.A.,  Wheaton  College;  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,  Bosto 
University;    Clark   University;    Archaeologici 
excavation,  Gezer,  Israel. 

DERIL  K.MAYS,  Professor  of  Psychology  - 
B.S.,  Union  College;  M.A.,  University  ( 
Kentucky;  Ed.D,  University  of  Tennessee. 

PAUL  S.  MOORE,  Professor  of  Health  an 
Physical  Education;  Head  of  Department  c 
Health  and  Physical  Education;  Director  c 
Athletics;  Head  Basketball  Coach  —  A.B 
Union  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee 
Indiana  University;  University  of  Oregor 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Alabama. 

FRANCIS  E.  NUSSBAUM,  JR.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Biology  —  B.S.,  Ohio  University 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University. 
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If.  SHERMAN  OXENDINE,  Associate 
rofessor  of  History;  Director  of  Appalachian 
emester  —  A.B.,  Union  College;  M.A., 
niversity  of  Kentucky;  University  of  North 
arolina;  University  of  Arkansas. 
RANCES  PATRIDGE,  Associate  Professor  of 
lealth  and  Physical  Education;  Chairman  of 
ivision  of  Applied  Science  —  B.S.,  University 
f  Arkansas;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College; 
niversity  of  Southern  California;  Indiana 
niversity. 

DREW  PRINGLE,  Instructor  of  Health  and 
hysical  Education;  Head  Coach  for 
wimming  and  Track  and  Field  —  B.S.,  M.A., 
all  State  University. 

WARREN  ROBBINS,  Professor  of 
ducation  —  B.S.,  Eastern  Kentucky 
niversity;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College; 
idiana  University;  University  of  Kentucky; 
d.D.,  University  of  Tennessee. 
SALTER  L.  RUSSELL,  Assistant  Professor  of 
ducation  —  B.S.,  New  York  University;  Ed.D., 
niversity  of  Tennessee;  Garrett  Theological 
eminary. 
iOY  SILVER,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

-  B.A.,  University  of  Toledo;  M.A.,  Queens 
ollege,  CUNY;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Toledo. 

1AX  STACY,  Professor  of  Accounting  — 
S.,  Pittsburgh  State  University;  M.B.A., 
niversity  of  Michigan;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
rkansas;  CPA. 

WIGHT    C.    STEWART,    Professor    of 
hilosphy  —  B.A.,  Culver-Stockton  College; 
Div.,    Drake    University;    A.M.,    Harvard 
niversity;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University. 
ETTY  S.  STROUD,  Assistant  Professor  of 
lusic  —  B.S.,  M.A.,  LouisianaState University; 
d.D.,  University  of  Illinois. 
OBERT  W.  SWANSON,  Assistant  Professor 
f  Environmental   Studies    —    B.S.,    Purdue 
niversity;     M.S.Ed.,     Indiana    University 
orthwest;  Ed.D.,  Indiana  University. 
DHN    C.   TAYLOR,   Assistant  Professor  of 
istory  —  B.A.,  Juniata  College;  J.D.,  Duke 
niversity;    M.A.,    Ph.D.,    Pennsylvania 
niversity. 

HEILA  K.TUCKER,  Instructor  of  Business 
dministration  —  B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Eastern 
entucky  University. 

ARILYN  S.  WATKINS,  Assistant  Professor  of 
ducation;  Head  of  Department  of  Education 

-  B.A.,  Muskingam  College;  M.A., 
orthwestern  University;  Ph.D.,  Purdue 
niversity. 

DHN  M.  WILLIS,  Assistant  Professor  of 
ociology  —  B.A.,  M.A.,  Arizona  State 
niversity;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University. 
NDELYS  WOOD,  Associate  Professor  of 
nglish  —  A.B.,  Middlebury  College;  Ph.D., 
idiana  University. 

ESTER  G.  WOODY,  Professor  of  English  — 
.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  M.A.,  University  of 
ichmond;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina. 


Adjunct  Faculty 


JOHN  H.  BOYD,  Professor  of  Education  — 
A.B.,  Western  Kentucky  State  College;  M.A., 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Kentucky. 
CHARLES  E.  BURGDORF,  Instructor  of 
Military  Science  —  B.A.,  University  of  Virginia; 
M.A.,  Union  College;  Captain  in  U.S.  Army. 
JOHN  F.  ELSWICK,  Lecturer  in  Business 
Administration  —  B.G.S.,  University  of 
Nebraska;. M.B.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University. 
JOHN  F.  HENDRICKSON,  Lecturer  in 
Radiologic  Technology  —  Miners  Memorial 
Hospital;  Pineville  Community  Hospital; 
Eastern  Kentucky  University;  Registered 
Radiologic  Technologist  (RT). 
RODERICK  MESSER,  Lecturer  in  Business 
Law  —  B.A.,  J.D.,  University  of  Kentucky. 
FAZAL  M.  SIDDIQUI,  Lecturer  in  Radiologic 
Technology  —  M.D.,  Osmamia  University 
(India);  Fellow,  Marquette  University  Hospitals; 
Resident,  Baroness  Erlanger  Hospital;  Member 
of  the  American  College  of  Radiology;  Fellow 
of  American  College  of  Chest  Diseases. 
MARSHA  STARNES,  Lecturer  in  Medical 
Technology  —  B.S.,  Eastern  Kentucky 
University;  Registered  Medical  Technologist 
(ASCP). 

BETTY  WILLIAMSON,  Lecturer  in  Medical 
Technology  —  B.S.,  Eastern  Kentucky 
University;  Registered  Medical  Technologist 
(ASCP). 

JOHN  YATROS,  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology  —  B.S.,  Concord  College;  M.A., 
West  Virginia  University;  Ed.D.,  India. 

Faculty  Emeriti 

ERWIN  S.  BRADLEY,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

History  and  Political  Science  —  B.S.  in  Ed., 

Juniata  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan; 

Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

FRANK  A.  GILBERT,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Biology  —  B.S.,  University  of  Massachusetts; 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University. 

FRANK  E.  MERCHANT,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

English  —  A.B.,  M.A.,  Brown  University;  Ph.D., 

University  of  Denver. 

RENA    MILLIKEN,    Professor    Emeritus    of 

Business    —    A.B.,    Western    Kentucky 

University;    M.A.,   George  Peabody  College; 

Indiana    University;    Case    Institute    of 

Technology. 

KATHLEEN    MOORE,    Associate    Professor 

Emeritus   of  Elementary  Education  —  A.B., 

Mississippi  State  College  for  Women;  M.A., 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  Ohio 

State    University;    University    of    Southern 

California. 

MARY  PETTUS,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus 

of  Mathematics  —  A.B.,  Georgetown  College; 

M.A.,  University  of  Chicago. 

CHARLES  W.  SIMMS,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Education   —   B.S.,    Millsaps   College;   M.A., 

Ph.D.,  George  Peabody  College. 
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APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSIONS 


$15   non-refundable   proc- 
.  The  fee  can  be  waived  if 
e   a   counselor,   teacher,   or 
write  Union  College  request- 
waiver  on  your  behalf. 


UNION 

COLLEGE 

BARBOURVILLE,  KY. 


The  admissions  office  will  write  for 
your  references  given  below  and  we 
will  write  for  your  high  school  tran- 
script. (If  you  have  been  enrolled  in 
college,  then  you  must  request  that 
college  to  send  a  transcript.) 


i  to  enter  Union  as  [  ]  High  School  Special  [  ]  Early  Start 


Fresh. 


I  Soph. 


Jr.  [  ]Sr. 


.Other 


Name 

Jress:    


Soc  Sec  No  If  Available 


(  )- 


State 

Home  Address  _ 


Where  you  may  be  reached 

irent.  Guardian  or  Spouse 


If  different  from  above 


County 


different  from  above 


ENTRY:  When  do  you  plan  to  enter?     [  J^all  [  ]  Spring  [  ]  Summer  Year 

[  ]  Dormitory  Student  [  ]  Marriage  Courts  (limited  to  3 1 )  [  ]  Commuting  Student  (off  campus) 

iplying  for  Financial  Aid?     [  )  Yes  (  ]  No 

our  academic  or  career  interests?     ( 1 ) ( 2 ) 


I  Undecided 


ol  last  attended . 


Name  Address 

Reference:  Name  and  address  of  counselor,  teacher  or  other  officer  from  your  school. 
Mailing  Address  


srence:  Name  and  address  of  additional  reference;  teacher,  pastor,  rabbi,  etc. 
, Mailing  Address  _ 


activities  in  which  you  have  been  involved  and  any  additional  comments 


Graduation  Date 


;ver  been  on  probation,  suspended,  or  dismissed  from  any  school  or  college? 


Reasons . 


University  last  attended 


Name  Address 

gible  to  return?     [  ]  Yes  [  ]  No 

iously  attended  Union,  when  was  your  last  term?     (  )  Spring  [  ]  Summer  [  )  Fall 


Total  Hours  Earned 


bove  information  is  complete  and  correct 


UNION  COLLEGE  -  BARBOURVILLE.  KENTUCKY  40906 
ng  applied  for  admission  to  Union  College.  I  hereby  authorize  the  immediate  release  of  my  current  high  school  transcript,  and  ot  my  final  grades  upon  graduation 


Year  of  Graduation 
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